FIRST SONATINAS 


Introductory to the Study of the Classics 


This volume is one of the easiest and most practical 
sonatina collections that it is possible to put togethe 
It consists of complete sonatinas and selected move- 
ments in the sonatina form and allied forms by classic 
and modern composers, melodious, interesting and of 
genuine musical value, but all of easy grade. ~All dry 
and uninteresting material has been rigidly excluded. 
It is designed to be given to pupils asa first book of 
sonatinas, serving as an admirable introduction to 
Kohler'’s Sonatina Album, or any Sonatina album of 
similar grade. A 

The material in this volume is carefully graded, the 
earlier numbers being sufficiently easy to be studied by 
pupils of the second grade. A few of the composers 
represented are: Biehl, Schmitt, Czerny, Lichner, 
Spindler, Haslinger, Steibelt, Merkel, Miiller, Hiinten, 

‘uhlan, Hévker, Mendelssohn, Schumann. Teachers 
will find this book of practical value in their work, and 
we anticipate that ‘First Sonatinas” will be widely 
and successfully used. Price, 50 cts. 


ee 
Melodious Anthems of Moderate Length 
and Difficulty at the Smallest 
Price Possible 


ANTHEM WORSHIP 


A collection of anthems for general use, suited to 
either quartet or chorus choirs, pleasing and singable, 
of but moderate difficulty, varied in character, 

This volume is a worthy successor to our well-known 
and widely used collections ‘MODEL ANTHEMS" 
and “ANTHEM REPERTOIRE,” the most popular 
works of this sort ever published. This new book is 
similar to the above in size (64 pages), style and 
general make-up but differs _ materially in contents. It 
Represents the product of ripened experience in com- 
pilation and a wide increase in resou The an- 
thems are a trifle more difficult and make a most 
plessilziand fitting continuation to the other books. 

any of the anthems have been specially composed 
or arranged for this volume. Every one of genuine 
merit, some already great successes in sheet form. All 
are of prime interest, practically useful and bound to 
become popular. 

‘Well printed on good paper, and bound in strong 
paper covers—opening flat. 


Price: Single Copy, postpaid, 25c. 
Per Dozen, $1.80 


Postage or express 8¢. exch extra when ordered by the dozen 


The School Singer 


A Manual of Practical Sight Singing 


for the use of private classes, high schools, normal 
schools, teachers’ institutes and’ conservatories of 
music and including selected songs and choruses for 
class and public work. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS 


This work, by a teacher of singing, thoroughly ex- 
erienced in public school work, consists of two parts, 
Brst, a thorough exposition of the Emel es of sight 
singing, and, second, a collection of song: divided into 
various sections, such as Patriotic, Home, Sacred, Folk 
Songs, etc, ¥ 
‘The book contains all of the advantages of the Tonic 
Sol Fa without being a Tonic Sol Fa method, as the 
numerals are given equal prominence with the 
syllables. ‘ 3 
We can thoroughly recommend this work as being 
of great practical value and one of the best elementary 
sight singing methods that can be had. 
—_————————— 


The Young Duet Players 


A New Easy Four-Hand Album Compiled 
By DR. HANS HARTHAN 
PRICE 50c. 


This collection of easy duets, all of which were either 
specially arranged or composed, is particularly adapted 
for sight reading and for elementary drill in ensemble 

laying. This volume may therefore b J to follow 

arthan's ‘Childhood Days,” Koelling’s “Teacher and 
Pupil” or Low's her and Pupil."” In these duets 
the pupil may play either primo or secondo, a very 
decided advatitage. The various numbers are carefully 
graded, varied as to style, key and rhythm, and gener- 
ally attractive. 2 ; 

‘The pieces are ali_ melodious and the parts well 
balanced. The use of this work will prove a source of 
mutual enjoyment to teacher and pupil. 


LN- PRESS 


FOR SALE AT LOW ADVANCE PRICES, SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


SCHUMANN ALBUM. . 

YOUTHFUL DIVERSION. - Geo. L. 
Spaulding, 

CHOPIN ALBUM. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE SCALE AND 

ARPEGGIO MANUAL. Walter Mac- 

farren. 


THEODOR 


1712 Chestnut Street 


STRICH & ZEIDLER 


Manufacturers of Artistic Grand and Upright Pianos. 


New Publications 


E PRESSER 


A Day in Flowerdom 
An Operetta for the Young Folk 
Libretto and Lyrics by Jessica Moore 


Music by Geo. L. Spaulding 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 


This little work is intended to furnish entertainment 
for both young and old. Its producti i 
source of pleasure to the Piat participants and 
their friends, and it will prove of equal interest to the 
grown-ups. 

It is in two scenes, consisting of ten musical num- 
bers, all bright, melodious and full of go. The short 
bits of dialogue are clever and amusing. The scenery 
and costumes are inexpensive and easy of preparation, 
and the music and the text are e learnt. It may 
be produced by any number of. children, the time of 
the performance being about thirty-five minutes. * 

It is one of the best works of the kind that has ever 
come under gur notice. 


Standard Compositions 
For the Piano 
Vol.I—First Grade Vol.1I—SecondGrade 
Price, 50 cents each 


Graded and Compiled by 
W. S. B. MATHEWS 


‘To be used in connection with Mathews’ Standard 

Graded Course of Studies and all other graded 
courses. 
One of an series of volumes we are about to 
sue, ‘There will be at least six volumes ata uniform 
cents, retail. There are thi one pieces 
volume. All the pieces have en thor- 
oughly tested in actual teaching and have passed 
through several, editions, and have, in addition, 
genuine educational qualities. 


price o 
in the firs 


Tunes and Rhymes 
FOR THE PLAYROOM 
Vocal or Instrumental 


By GEO. L. SPAULDING 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


A set of little pieces for the voice or piano that 
have had an unprecedented success in sheet music 
form and we have had many requests for the complete 
set. They may be either sung or played, or both to- 
gether, being especially adapted for use with very 
young pupils or for kindergarten or other class work. 
The words are clever and amusing, the melodies 
bright, pleasing and characteristic. They are genuine 
first grade pieces. 


Piano Tuning, Regulating 
and Repairing 
J. CREE FISCHER 


Price - - - - $1.75 


A work of great practical value. Arranged system- 
atically in lessons and thoroughly illustrated, making 
abook that can be used for self-instruction, corre- 
spondence courses or text book in schools and’ conser- 
vatories. A yaluable lesson is that on the tuning, 
regulating and repairing of reed organs. We think a 
work of this kind will appeal to teachers and musi- 
cians who live in the smaller towns and rural districts 
rarely visited by professional tuners, and then not 
oftener t! once a year. It will also be a valuable 
work for a young man or woman who wishes to add 
to the income from teaching by keeping pupils’ pianos 
in order. 


CHILDREN’S SONGS. Collection, 
VIOLIN METHOD. Geo. Lehmann. 
MENDELSSOHN, “KINDERSTUCKE,” 
CROISEZ’S ETUDES CHANTANTES. 


STANDARD COMPOSITIONS FOR THE 
THIRD GRADE, Mathews. - 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


ADVANCE OFFER ON 


Lilts and Lyrics 


By Alice C. D. Riley and Jessie L. Gaynor 


grades of schools, which we have now i 
hools, ave No : 
and hope to issue'in August, 1907. A oes 
anke®s #8 2 book of songs, full of that freshness 
. we and charm for which these two writers are so 
justly famous, and the ripeness of their experience and 
skill is shown in the nature songs, occupation songs and 
games which are written for this book, The authors have 
a odied certain folk-songs and games, which. 
used for the purpose of introduci Se abate 
they belteve to be desirable, from ane nea eas, Which 
Iteve te ‘able man educationa i 
of view. shor instance, certain of the old iollepanies Beers 
iginally played by grown men and womens : 
fore contain references to love, courtship eas 
hese games have perennial charm for youth and they 
have here been so adapted. and rearranged to suit chit 
est educationa ¥ 
able and unique addition to the None a ae 
he whole work is written with : iati 
‘an apprecia 
the fact that st mae een a preciaton ot 
fion of the child's own emotions. ‘The desire of the au- 
(hore has been “first of all to provide songs which the 
Gril ayill take, joy in singing, and second, to lead him 
ship San Ue HMO, More conscious emotional relation- 
i ds about hi T e 
have been written with this in nile N ae Eee cae 
songailts and Lyrics is a desirable collection of children’s 
songs songs that children wi | enjoy singing and teachers 
WaT Soy, teaching. | Te will be bound in full cloth and 
is Until September 1, 1907, we will furnish 
the book, expressage paid, for 60 cents, 
cash with order. 


HIS is a new collection ¢ 5 
t o xf some So rote son. 
| games, cte., for kindergarten and primary 


ADVANCE OFFER ON : 
Elements ofMusical Expression 


A Manual of Ear Training 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


PINIONS will naturally difier as to the 
tive merit of books treating on the s; 
but we venture the assertion that 
dispute the teachable, dire 
manner in which Mrs.’ Gay1 

those! Sane, Hus book. 

___ ‘Those who have been under Mrs. G 

instruction know how to value the Benen erly ees 

rom. Tn this work she presents things in just thur mene: 
and practical way that she pursues in her ciageest amiliar 
In her preface Mrs, Gaynor says, Tee 

outlined in this book is based upon’ mane 

perience in teaching and an appreciation of yo" 

most methods do not really begin at the begiueg 

nahg Work ontlined herein for Kindergarten mies a; 

nored by many teachers although it farnichee sees i 

il for teaching.” Mrs. Gaynor lays untgiee oe 
ailin 


upon the importance of this beginning.» 

this work s to present in logical ordee'a wre 

of eat training which shall enable the obit te 

pane Sence, to conceive definite mu: 

thoughts of other's 8S Well, aS to reac 

the utmost mental ¢ rati Dictation Work jemands. 

Tenant oncentration and it is ae 
ich we have of developing power of at Wie Hest 

oncentras 


compara 
ame subject 
no one wil) 
ct and practical 
hor presents the 


The gen 


ton in the child, 

ements of Musical Expresoi 
El Musical Expression by Mr: 
Rilersate Geenglish Verse Correlated Mrts.G 
entitely inden tes Which go hand in fo Music by Mrs, 
this eonmeetion foe tee ete other. We mention gael Is 
the other docs foe ene Feason that what one qo them in 
the same line of procedure ena cs for music 


ng her subjec 
u 5 su 
books for the study of Musi area adopting thes : ee 


ideal course for these branches, uglish would have an 
8 . : 2 

about T20 pages, jvusical Expression will he 
sell at $1.50 retail 8° CANO, bound in full ey 
exeeael Septemb; 
yaage paid, f mana furnii 

aE ye i 
Septemb k Teace ge 


aynor, and 


2 book of 
hy and will 


ish the book, 
for delivery by 


MMY Co, 
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In this column will be mentioned from time 
to time our best offers in the way of premiums 
for the obtaining of subscriptions to Tae Erupe, 
as well as other special offers that will be of 
interest to ovr readers. 

+ ose * + * 
HE ETUDE for any three of the summer 
aye months for 25 cents, cash with the order, 
is the best trial subscription offer we have 
ever made or ever can make. Urge your musical 
acquaintances to take advantage of it. Send THE 
Iirvupe to your pupils during the summer, and 
thus maintain and stimulate their interest in the 
study of music and have them return enthusi- 
astically to their studies in the fall. 
* ae * * * * 
FREE TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

To each new subscriber sent to us at full price 
during the month of August only, we will, upow 
request, send, free of all charge, a copy of any 
one of the following nine biographies taken from 
“The Petite Library: Life and: works of Han- 
del, Haydn, Weber, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Liszt, Wagner, and Life of Mozart. 

These miniature biographies contain 
are bound in red cloth and retail for cents 
each. They give a careful condensation of the 
most essential facts in the lives of the masters 
mentioned. Appended to each (except Mozart) 
is a list of the most important compositions of 
the composer, 

This offer may be used by club workers with- 
out interfering with the regular premium. In 
ordering be sure to mention which biography is 
desired, ae kOe Oe 

A NECESSITY FOR ALL MUSICIANS. 

Every musician, teacher and student has need 
for a Metronome. This instrument is indis- 
epensable to proper study and practice. The one 
which we have to offer is of good quality and is 
guaranteed for one year against any defect in 
manufacture. 


This Metronome, without bell, will be given as 
a premium for 5 subscriptions at $1.50 each. 
The same instrument, with bell, will be given 
riptions at $1.50 each. 
) we will send a Metronome without 
y for one year, or one with 
JPUDE for $4.00. 


bell and It 
bell and Tu 

Teachers and students should take advantage 
of this opportunity to obtain this necessary aid 
to the study of music in time for the coming 


fall session. 


x * * * cod * * 

We have recently ed a catalogue of high- 
grade, imported pictures, which we will send upon 
application, 

Yor a limited time we will send, postpaid, any 
of the pictures listed on this catalogue at one 
dollar as a premium for only TuHR! bseriptions 

“1.50 each, or for one subscription and 50 


For $2.70 we will enter a new sub- 
scription on our list and renew your 
own for one year, no matter when 


it expires. 


CONTENTS 
“(HE ETUDE,” - August, 1907 


The Business Side of Making an Artist. 

J. Francis Cooke 

A Hero of Music... 
A Study of Mozar in F 

Major G. Hamilton 5 
‘Three Humorous Portraits 

Amateur and yds Oe 


fF. Gates = 
The World’s Greatest Pianists. IT. 
J. ML. Tracy = 
‘The Musical Education of the Blind. 
George W. Gerlach 


Henry Parker 
How I Teach the Piano..Mme. A. Pupin = 
Like cks in the Snow.7heo. Stearns 
Nicolas Rimsky-Korsakoff. Adu. B. Hill 50% 
‘Che Development of the Piano....... t 
High School Music Courses and C 
lege Requirements L. R. Lewis 
Geza Horvath.......... 
A Royal Road to Learning. 
Teachers’ Round ‘Table. 
Hditorial . 
Vocal Department... .D. 
Organ and Choir 
Violin Departmen 
Children’s P: 
Publishe 
Ex 
Teci 


era: 
Musical Items. . 
Home Notes. ... 
Questions and Answer: 


MUSIC 

Youth Forever, Waltz..Geo. D. Martin 
Serenade d'Amour (+4 hands). v. Blon 
An Autumn Afternoon... Chas. Lindsay 
Bagatelle, Op. 33, No. 4. 
Sailors’ Mare! 
At Evening, Op. 
The Mermaid. . 
On Guard Dut. 
A Mother's Lullaby. 
Mother O’ Mine... 
Dance of the Wood Spr‘tes. 

R. R. Forman 538 


de Pro 


SUMMER MAGAZINE BARGAINS. 

Until September 30th we are able to offer THE 
Ervupbe and The Pictorial Review sent to the same 
address for one year, for only $1.85. This price 
also includes a Dress Pattern with Cutting and 
Construction Guide, which may be ordered from 
The Pictorial Review Co. within thirty days after 
subscription is sent. This is the lowest price for 
which these two magazines have ever been 
offered, the regular rate Leing 50, not includ- 
ing the Pattern. 

The Pictorial Review leads all periodicals is- 
sued for women in distinctiveness, elegance and 
chie of its style attractions, It is full of attrac- 
tive articles on home and social subjects. 

We also draw particular attention to the adver- 
tisement of Summer Clubbing Offers on page 553 
of this issue. ‘The rates for which we offer THE 
Eruve and The World To-day, American Tllus- 
trated Magazine or The Designer ave lower than 
have ever been quoted before. Have your pupils 
and friends take Tis Ervpe and their choice of 
another attractive mw ine of interest to the 
whole family at little aboye the cost of one. 


* % 
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THE REAL TEST OF MERIT. 

The merit of a magazine is proven beyond 
dispute by the renewal, year after year, of its 
subscribers and the fact that these persons are 
so well pleased with the magazine that they recom- 
mend it to their friends, who also become regular 
and continued subscribers. 

q ist the way that our circulation, which 
now exceeds any musical monthly in the world, 
has been built up since the birth of Tie i 
twenty-five years 
We are very gr 


ateful for the services rendered 
show 


by and endeavor to 
ing liberal premiur 
Our premium booklet will be sent 
to any addy on request. 

Tell your musical acquaintances of the good 
they will derive from THe Ercpr, A few words 
and a sample copy, which we will furnish, will 
result in a new subscriber. 


our subser our 
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THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


ALUE RECEIVED is an important phrase 

V in any transfer or business dealing that 

is to have a legal standing. When you 
subscribe to THE ErupE you want to have a 
return for the money you expend; you want 
full value for the amount, and even more than 
that, you want to get the fullest possible value. 

The publisher and editor of Tue Exrupe have 
a side to this question. They want every sub- 
seriber to feel satisfied that no efforts are spared 
to make the paper helpful and stimulating in 
every phase of musical knowledge and activity. 
Naturally, the greatest attention is given to mat- 
ters centering around the piano—that is, the 
teaching and study of piano playing, piano music, 
practice, theory as related to piano music, ete. 
Many musicians, however, are varied in their 
tastes and acquirements; we meet their demand by 
devoting space to certain specialties. such as the 
Voice, the Organ, the Violin, the Children. 

Now as to “value received.” Think how pleas- 
ant it is to the editor when someone writes: 

“T am a singer and a teacher of vocal 
music. One article in THe Erupe of several 
months ago cleared up a difficulty that I had 
struggled with for several years. It was just 
the thought I needed. My teaching and my 

will both be better next season. TIE 
[DE is like a post-graduate school to me.” 

The last sentence is very significant. It indi- 
cates a relation which a journal like THe HTupE 
can establish with the teacher who does not wish 
to stand still. Last month we told you several 
ways in which THE ETUDE can help you in your 
work with pupils. This month we are telling you 
how you can get SPFCIAL HELP FOR YOURSELF. 
Tne Erupe helps you to advance in knowledge 
and skill and keeps you in touch with new ideas 
and music. 

Read what a Canadian subscriber writes: 

“T wish to congratulate you on the ORGAN 
DEPARTMENT of THE Erupe. From it I have 
obtained many valuable hints and much prac- 
tical advice.” 

Does that not show that our Canadian friend 
has “received value” for his subscription and is 
satisfied that he cannot do without Tue Erupn? 
And what we have done hitherto we shall do 
again, and better, too. Organists and choir- 


masters will find in the ORGAN DEPARTMENT the ~ 


practical advice and suggestions that they need. 

Violin literature, especially of a practical peda- 
gogic character, is not very plentiful. A teacher 
of high standing in college work in the Middle 
West wrote to the editor: 

“Mr. Lehmann’s writings in the VIOLIN 

DEPARTMENT are very helpful and stimulat- 

ing. I have a number of books on violin 

playing, but he discusses the simple, practical 
questions that come up every lesson.” 

That is just what the average teacher wants, 
and indicates. the idea that we have as to the 
scope of a musical journal, namely, to furnish 
practical ideas and suggestions in a simple, clear 
statement for the average teacher. 

Tire CHILpREN ! No teacher's work is more im- 
portant than the work of the teacher who has 
many children under his or her care. Tur Prupe 
recognizes this and pays close attention to the 
wants of teachers of children and to the inter- 
ests of children themselves. There is no musical 
paper in the United States that devotes as much 
space to the young folks, and in every Issue you 
will find helpful, attractive reading, games, ete. 

One other special department, QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWE me time or other you want to know 
something, We will tell you. This is as good 
a lesson, and you can get twelve of them in 
a year fc 50. Is not that “Value Received?” 

And when you yourself are satisfied that you 
are getting your money’s worth, look around and 
see if you cannot pass so good a_ thing along. 
You have a neighbor who will be interested. Tell 
him Tue Bren es BIG VALUE for the subserip- 
tion price. 
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Charming 
Flower Songs 


For Singers & Vocal Teachers 


‘These Flower Songs are exceptionally rich in 
lyric charm. They are very musical and 
modern. Should be pleased to send them on 
selection to any one, if reference is given. 


50 
50 


Dandelions (2 keys). . . . . Cadman 
As in a Rose Jar (3 keys) . Cadman 


As the Flower Clings to the Vine 
(@ Keys). 7). a). 2 4 . Mackenzie 


Among the Magnolias (2 keys) J.uckstone 


50 
-40 


Song of the Crocus (High) . . Stebbins .50 
My Alpine Rose (Tenor). . La Brie -40 
Captive Rose, The (3 keys) . Knox .50 


Bee and the Flow’ret, The 


(WOW) eee en pelyalt .50 
Butterfly and the Rose, The 
(QUES) Rp as one . Coote -50 


50 
-50 
50 


Clover Blossom, The (High) . Townsend 
Flower’s Sorrow, A (2 keys) . Coverley 
In Springtime (2 keys) . . . . Cantor 
If Love Were What the Rose Is 


(Gikeys\i Neen. | > .Redman  .50 
In a Garden of Roses (Sop. or 

Tenor). . mee - « » . Goverley (750 
Jaqueminots (2keys) .. . . Eliot .50 
Rose and the Thorn, The 

(D1EZZ6) Ss . Babcock .50 
Rose Garden, A (2 keys) . . . Strelezki  .50 


Rose of Love, The (Medium) . Coverley 


Sweetest Flower that Blows, The 
QW) We le +c 2 Lownsencl 


. Coverley 


This Rose (2 keys). . 
Three Red Roses (2 keys) . Vannah 
Two Compliments (High) . Davison 
Weed and the Rose, The(2 keys) Bailey 

Where Lilies Are (2 keys) . . Webber 


35 


Mail orders filled to all parts of the country, or 
you can procure these songs from your dealer. 


Songs for 
All Voices 


MUSIC SENT ON SELECTION 


White- Smith 
Music Publishing Co. 


BOSTON 
62 and 64 Stanhope St. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
13 E. Seventeenth St. 259 Wabash Ave. 


SELECTED LIST 


FROM RFCENT ADDITIONS 
TO THE CATALOGUE OF 


THE B.F.WOOD MUSIC Co. 


EDITION WOOD (Piano Solo) 


‘Ten Tone Pictures. 
es in first and secoud gi 
ately in sheet form. 


Op. 36. Children’s Christmas Eve. 


‘al Sketches . 
iw in Aainor, Gavotte in 


Cramm. Op. 7. 
E:xcellent teaching pi 
Also published sep: 


Gade. 


ies’ Carnivai 
Pixies’ Prize 


in the Indian Village, The 


aucholy Pixie, The’ Pixies’ 


Ballet, Pixies in the Menagerie, Pixies on the Midway Pixies 
in the Giant Swing, The Pixies’ Gavotte, Pixies’ Good Night 
Song. 

Also published separately in sheet form. 


17. 


417, Lenecke. Op. 
Roscleaves) 
The very easiest piew 5 \y in sheet form. 
442. Dutton. Op. 8. Five Little Storiesin Tone..... 50 
Melodious recreatious which are valuable also for teaching purposes. 


EDITION WOOD (4 Hands) 
Krogmann. Op. 15. Zephyrs from Melody Land 1 0G 


‘These twelve numbers, which are so popular as,piauo solos, 
are just as effective in duet form, The Robin's Lullaby is in 
this set. 
‘Also published separately in sheet form. 
Sartorio, A. Op. 693. In Lovely Summer Time 75 
‘Six melodious recreatious in this popular composer's hap- 
piest vein, 
‘Also published separately in sheet form. 


EDITION WOOD (Violin and Piano) 


409. Ducelle-Grun, Op.16. Musical Memories..... 
Originally issued for piano solo, this set of easy but melo- 
ositions are fully as effective for violin and piano. 
‘The twelve uumbers are also published separately. 
MclIntyre-Grun. Op. 12, Ten Melodies from 
Song-Land....... eas ae 10 


Sechs Rosenbliitter (Six 


408. 


437. 


on 
Polka, Vacation Time, The ‘Cello Player, Twilight 
Bells,'Seale Waltz, A'Summer Evening, On Dress Parade. 
A series of melodious recreations, all of which are in the 
first position. 
Also published separately in sheet form. 


PIANO SOLO 


Noyes, Edith Rowena, Berceuse (Night Song a 
Bey. 


charac: 


Sartorio. Arnoldo. Op. 586. Abendstunde (The 
Evening Hour) 
No.1, Abendhauch (At Twilight). ... 
A delighttul song without words somewhat i 
the popular ‘' Myosotis"" by the same composer. 
No 2, Abendbild (Evening Scene)... 
An unnsually effective nocturne in 12-8 time. 
No.8. Wiegenlied (Cradle Song).. 


‘A notable additiou to the better class of lullabies. 


PIPE ORGAN 


Chanson du Matin (Morning Song). 
for oftertury or openiug veluutary. 


ee BA 
+ 8A 


Gaul, Harvey B. 
Aue tt 
part is ensy. 


Soir (Evening Song) .. 
jug sous Wish fue meio 


effects. 
Festival MarchinF ... 

‘A biitiiwut, furcefal ‘man 
recital purposes. ‘The geu 
offurtories, but not at all reminisi 

Harris, Cuthbert, Cantilona Pastorale........ ..... 

‘An attractive Intermezzo in 4-8 time, the principal theme 
for oboe solo, Although not at all difficult, it will prove most 
effective wherever a quiet, simple composition is needed. 


SONGS 


Emmell, David. Philosophy, Eb (bd-ed), F(e-£)... 
‘Acapital eneore or double-number song. The unusually 

clever text ha been st to the daintlest of music. Com- 
mended to all concert aud recital singers. 


Fortescue, Edith, ‘The Wanderers Bb (c-ob), ¥ (1-4), 
e- ae : 


nt 


The Same with Organ Obligato Foodeer bon 
An effe ed tong somewhat in the st: 


yle of 
Rodney's *Calvary.'” Should find a wide usefulness in 
church and home. 


Thompson, Jack. My Violet. F c-d), Ab(eb-f)... 


short love song whch {. a gem of fts kind, A song 
any audience will want to hear again. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Jacoby, Siegfried. 
Position). 
Lullaby 
Petite Valse. 
Mazurka . 

March 
Liindler . 
Ballet .. 


Six Easy Impromptus (in 1st 


THE B.F.WOOD MUSIC Co, 


BOSTON LONDON NE 
246 Summer St. 6 rad ae 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our adverti 
'Vertisers, 


The New Music 


Review 


contains a series of articles on 


The Appreciation of Music 


By THOS. WHITNEY SURETTE 
and DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


‘These articles present in untechnical 
language and progressive order the main 
facts of musical structure and history from 
the simplest folk songs and dances up to 
the symphony of Beethoven. 

The Review has already been adopted 
by many schools and colleges as a text- 
book for this branch of study. 


Back numbers containing early articles 
can be had. 


® New Music Review 


reflects the news and activities 
of the music world 


Yearly Subscription, $1.00. Single Copies, 10c 


PROGRESSIVE 


STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTR 


Edited, arranged in Groups, and 
the Fingering Revised and Supplemented 


By Franklin Taylor 


A Collection of Studies inten 
trate the y. 


3 ded to illus- 
arious elements of a 
complete course of Ppiano- 


forte technique 


FIFTY-SIX BOOKS 
PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH 


SS 


The H. W. Gray Co, 


a1 EAST W7th ST, - - . . NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


NOVELLO &CO., Ltd. 


LONDON 


The Golden 


A Cantata for Women 
pyords by Edward Oxenford 
Music by H. BE. Warner 
PRICE, 75 C 
Avery tunefu os 


matically effecti 
chiefly in three. 


Valley 


’s Voices 


difficulty, dra. 
MEN'S Voices 
Soles for soprane 
S. Itcomprise: in 


re: The vor i 
sive, well made and 

eth and the 
ant and well-sus- 
Programs of wome re ate 


men’s lube umber for the 


or high school 


1712 Chest oo, PRESSER 
i iladelphia, Pa. 


THE ETUDE 


Teachers¢ Piano 
and Voice 


Piano Music in the 
Easier Grades 


We will send the following on 
approval, 50 per cent. dis- 
count from marked price : 


Supplication, a Prayer - .50 
EveningHymn,Romance .35 


| Fairy Whispers - - - - - 40 
Ferny Dell, Mazurka - .40 
Thoughtful Moments, 

Reverieimeaen= enters 
Above by N. Martin Davids 


Repose, Idyl 
By Thurlow Lieurance 


dowa, 


"By Mamie Williams 


Above by N. Martin Davids 


MARCHES 


4 United Hearts 
* Little Traveler 


By N. Martin Davids 


“Five Songs for a Medium Voice” 


By Thurlow Lieurance 
A CYCLE OF SONGS FOR TEACHERS AND SINGERS 


CONTENTS—The Way to Slumberland, To be Near 
Dear Heart, Alone, Loveland, Pansies 
PRICE, 75 CENTS 


Let us send this beautiful collection to you on approval. 
are not pleased with every song, you can return it 


If you 


and it won't cost you one cent 


SPECIAL PRICE, 50 CENTS 


J. W. JENKINS’ SONS 
MUSIC CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Handel Album 


A collection of favorite pieces for the 
Piano, with Portrait and Biographical 
Sketch 
Selected and Edited by THEO, PRESSER 
Price, 60 cents 

The entire literature of Handel has been investigated, 


and we are confident this vol es anything 
that has ever yet appeared in the of a collection 
Handel's Music. 


never been fully 
teaching public. The 
rather thrown 
tthe same 


andel, in ow 


DEAR READER: If you want a new Reveri 
by Chas, E. Roat. composer of “Birth of the Flow= 


ers,” send 6c for Gloaming, which is his latest. 
Regular fifty cent edition. 


C. E. ROAT MUSIC CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE METEOR MARCH 


by Clarence Woods. A most brilliant number of medium grade. 


THE AUDITORIUM MARCH Yani isc 


: Maupin, the 
winner of first prize in a contest with 20 others. Both of these 
numbers have found @ hearty welcome in thousands of homes. 


Sent Anywhere Postpaid for 26 Cents 
E. W. BERRY MUSIC CO., Kansas Cily, Mo. 


WALTZES 
Valley Chapel - - - - © 50. 
Gentle Shepherd - - - .40 
Happy Thoughts - - - -40 


5 
UNION SQUARE, 


G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK 


PUBLISHERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


’ Schirmer’s Library of Musical Classics 


_ An American edition of the great Masterpieces of Music, carefully 
edited and fingered, free from misprints, engraved, printed and bound in 
the best manner. 900 volumes so far issued. Constant additions. 


Schools and Teachers are invited to correspond with us regarding 
their supply of music for the coming year. Our editions are justly cele- 
brated for their superiority. We carry the largest stock of music in the 


world and are therefore in a position to give prompt and efficient service. 


Any of the following catalogues FREE on application: 


The Chorus Conductor’s Guide Music, Guide to Organ Music 
Musical Literature Two Pianos (4 and 8 hands) 
Chamber Music with Piano Violin, Cello, Flute 

Chamber Music without Piano Music for Wind Instruments 
Guitar and Mandolin Music Catalogue of Metronomes, 
Operas and Operettas, Organ Music Rolls, Satchels, etc. 


NEW YORK 


Complete General Catalogue 
SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY OF 

MUSICAL CLASSICS 
The Piano Teacher's Guide 
The Singing Teacher’s Guide 
The Choirmaster’s Guide 


G. SCHIRMER, 


35 — 
UNION SQUARE, 


THE VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD 


NEW EXERCISES. NEW CUTS 
NEW ARRANGEMENT THROUGHOUT 


FOUNDATION EXERCISES 


By A. K. VirciL 
Books I and II, Price $3.00 each 
Cloth Binding, 25 cents extra 


STEP BY STEP, 


Address: A. K. VIRGIL, 1002 Fuller Building, NEW YORK, 


TEXT BOOK IN PIANO PLAYING By A. K. Virgil 
Inyaluable for Teachers, Players and Students. 


Teachers, Take Notice ! 


This Month’s New Music for Piano Solo 


PHASMA (shadow dance). By MARIE Louka 
THE CAPTAIN -GENERAL (march). 
By Marie Louka 
FLICKERING SHADOWS (reverie). 
By Marcaret ELDon 
THE CHALLENGER (march). 
By Jonann C. SCHMID 


They are up-to-date, practical and melodious compositions, 
the kind your pupil takes delight in playing. We will 


Post Paid 
H. ENGELMANN’S 


LATEST HIT 
La 


Petite 
Debutante 


INTERMEZZO 


50c. Piece IN STAMPS mail any of the above copies on receipt of 15c per 
for = = copy, or the four for 50c postpaid. Send for our list 
One copy to of new and up-to-date music, just issued. 
eachperson 


THE BEST TEACHING 
PIECE EXTANT 


WEYMANN & SON 


PUBLISHERS 
923 Market St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 


MUSING HOURS 


is a charming sehottische caprice for the piano 
By Martin M. Klaiss 

Will be mailed on receipt of fifteen cents, or four 

such pieces for fifty cents in stamps. 


TUTTLE MUSIC HOUSE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BLASIUS & SONS 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
1016 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARE YOU SATISFIED 


with tho progress of your puplla or, If you are a student, with your own 
advancoment Satlsfaction is guines ly recording every 
rn f the 


Music Student’s Note Book 


he season begins. 2G cents (in stamps or 
nple copy aud, besides, frey of charge, 2 very 


SWALLOWS RETURN 


The latest and best piano solo written by the 
celebrated composer of Robin's Return, Lean- 
der Fisher. Beautiful and original. Postpaid 
to you for 15 two cent stamps, from 


THE EBERLE MUSIC CO., 86 West Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ment ¢ 


Address HANS BIEDERMANN, 6816 Yate Ave., CHICAGO, TLL. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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TEACHERS!! TEACHERS!! 


SCHOOLS, CONVENTS, AND CONSERVATORIES OF 


MUSIC 


ARE SUPPLIED WITH EVERYTHING NEEDED IN THEIR WORK 
PROMPTLY — ECONOMICALLY — SATISFACTORILY 


By THEO. PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The unique but reasonable methods of the music years as a publisher, have revolutionized 
supply house of THEO. PRESSER, the out- the music-dealing trade. 


growth of his intimate knowledge as a teacher . seal ec ae fect farce ie oe manner to 
ee A : e li 
of their needs, and perfected during twenty policy followed by this house in ite eee ee 


Publish Modern Teaching Material; 

To Give the Best Discounts Possible in Every Case; 

To Allow the Most Satisfactory Terms; 

To Carry a Stock (no matter where published, or by whom) that will 
Contain Everything of Value to Music Teachers and Students; and 

Thus to Aid the Cause cf Musical Education and lighten the labors of its idilowets 


In the new building, 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., lately purchased a 
of this business, with its six floors carefully planned and stocked with everything needed ineie mes for the best use 
cannot say too strongly that we are 1¢ Teacher’s work, we 


Equippcd to Supply Every Teacher and School of Music in this Country and Canada 


No matter how small or how large the trade, with everything needed 


THE ON SALE PLAN (original with us) is arranged and carried out on a far more liberal basis than obtainable fro 
———~¢ adly allow any teacher the use and advantages derived from this plan, and the same liberal discounts, 


orders elsewhere. 


m any of our imitators wi 
i : E e will 
even if they desire to Place their regular 


All Orders, Large or Small, receive the same Attention 
Sos EA nh LL c 

All Orders are Attended to on the Day they are Received 
SS 7 


OUR SYSTEM OF DEALING; OUR MANY CATALOGUES, ARE ALL FREE FOR THE ASKI 
SEND A TRIAL ORDER AND ASK FOR OUR PLANS AND CATALOGUES, AND THUS Bae nian 


A FEW OF OUR STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
STUDIES AND EXERCISES | ‘TECHNIC 


Standard Graded Course of 
Studics for the Piano bia Eas ee 


W. S. B. MATHEWS | Serres 
iOLGradeal |HOleecailh St OO each [lin Aa: otiginal system for tie “eee 
The omginal course of studiés after }} of a complete technic, ‘clopment 


HISTORY 
A HISTORY OF MUSIC 


For Classes and for Private Reading 
By W. J. BALTZELL 
Prico, $1.75 Illustrated 
Contributions from leading American 


HARMONY 


A TEXT-BOOK. 
Key to Same Dr* H+ A. Clarke . $1.25 
COURSE IN HARMONY.’ G..” ts 50 


from the beginner 


if ag ied. W F r 
gaitste:cincindes Gielmostjantroyed ideas || jenice sll ckhers hays Been copied: “Ws Petes pen Recommended by K ; 
for teaching and studying history, Maung || _ Standard studies by the best composers, | the foremost American facie ee Mt 


progressively arranged, carefully edited, 
fingered, phrased and annotated. 


from the earliest time to the present day. 
Concise and comprehensive. 


THE LESCHETIZKY METHOD 0 
F PI 
TECHNIC oe 


SELECTED “ CZERNY ° STUDIES 


A Graded Course “The Mod faniet* . a 
FIRST STUDIES IN Pale BIOGRAEEY Edited, Annotated, SBxptainedvend Binge mat Pianist.” Price, $1.50 ||, ‘ COUNTERPOINT 
AChildren’s History of the Classical eriod | ered by EMIL LIEBLING EXERCISES IN EXTENSION y Dr. H. A. Clarke 
Thomas Tapper Price, $1.50 Three Books, each 90 Cents By Isidore Phillip Price, 75 Cent: ey Homer Ai Norrie es $1.00 
a aioe q ents WER Aye Saag 1.25 


ALL OF OUR PUBLICATIONS SENT ON E 


XAMINA TION R 
VOICE = ae 


Techni d Art of Singing Tia ORGAN IMP AT es 
echnic an rt of Sr FIRST PA RYEGES! Gia. 2.2 5 ORT ace 
THOR RSD StOnT Ww ROOT POPULAR PARLOR ALBUM... .  .50 eee ORGAN METHOD F ANT. WORKS 
SD CTT aS F MUSICAL PICTURES (Piano or AS. W. LANDON. Price, $1.5 inst Steps in Piano Study 
AOR. cae ‘ SCHOOL OF REED op ae Compiled b 
OM aoa None m ORGAN Th m y Theo. Presse 
baer ka a Stud: : PLAYI . The most widel : r 
STUDIES, 3 Keys, each se: + ‘THE TWO PIANISTS (Piano Duets) 1.00 Gling, W. pat? by NG | Son book.” Brice” gre beginners’ instruc. 
SCALES AND MASTER PIECES .......... 1.09 ] Fowr Books aaeea 


CISES. High or Low Voice, each  .60 
TWELVE ANALYTICAL STUDIES , 1.00 
EXERCISES IN THE SYNTHETIC 

MBTHOD 1... es ttt 


DESCRIPTIVE AN 

ous & ALY 

Poot! 50 | VELOCITY stuping Ea Wuxus SOF PIANO 
50 Standard Seeeaxter Perry 


MODERN DRAWING ROOM PIECES 1.00 Price, $1.00 Theo. Pressey 


ingi Ty Position: 
Course of Singin STANDARD COMPOSITION: paid Work for ever: se S analyzed, 
MHeStandard Gidea Cours ne FIRST GRADE... . 2 ROR THE ORGAN Pp Y music lover. Price, §1.50 
Four Grades, Four Books, each $1.00 Bie N PLAYER 
For Conservatory, School and Studio Use Compiled tye ce Collection 
: -W. Orem 


Price, $150 
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PALMER’S PIANO PRIMER 


PROMINENT Piano Players Prefer Palmer's Piano Primer. 
Itis Progressively Plan'd Practical Pianists Pronounce it 
Peerless, Perfect. Pupils Peruse it with Pleasure and Profit. 
396,000 Published Proves Popularity. Price, Paper covers, 
60 Pennies. please Purchase Promptly. 


ALMER’S PRONOUNCING POCKET DICTIONARY 
of 3,150 Musica: Terns and Abbreviat ons, to which is 
added PALMER'S BIOUKAPKICAL DICTIONARY, giving 

the names of | ,500 musicians. with pronunciations, nati 
alities specialties, dates of birth, etc. The two di 
in one neat por volume, 30c. 


If your music dealer does not keep them, send to 


H.R. PALMER Lock Box 1841, New York City 


PIANO SELECTIONS 


i - Raymond 
L NGER T. W. M. Barnes 


AGILE A. 
OOM PAUL MARCI Wheeler 
SOUTHERN SNEEZE = - = Blee + 
Price, each 25 cents; any five, $1.00 


Hurst Publishing Co., 7° 8.0.2" Kansas City, Mo. 


[Songs By ‘Thurland Chattaway 


We've Been Chums fur Fifty Years @ ed By 

T've Grown 8) Ved To Y a I eard 

When The Blue Sky Turns To Gold When The 
15 cents each; G6 for 75 cents 


New York Music Publishing House, 1433 Broadway, New York C:ly 


ORGANISTS 


Write for Free sample book of Floyd J. St. Clair’s 
rgan Compositions jor Grand Organ. Volumes 
one and two, as plaved and endorsed by Edwin H. 
‘Lemare and other noted organists. 


H. N. WHITE, PUBLISHER 
1870 East oth St., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio 


My Soller Tad 
Nether Singing 
vening Star Is Gleaming 


ANY MUSICAL BOOK 


‘Special prices for large orders and to LIBRARIES 


Harmony Text Books 


First Lessu 
‘Oberlin! ovs rvat 
in the Oberlin « or nLOry. 

vi Edition, Price %%5e. 
my Lessoms, P Tt 


ice 20e 


for study are appended to e 
organizations is given. Th 
devoted to a single co 
vocal compositions (songs). 


150 Tremont Street 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 


sin Marmony, by Arthur B. Heacox. Profess of Harmony snd Counterpoint in 
t Music - Geer, concise and pract cal. 


d ‘The second term of Marmony by the same anthor. 
ms, Parts?,3, 4, by A EB Iencox nnd 


mouy, Varts I, 11, 111, IV, V, Heacox ana Lehmann, Cump ete in one volume, 


The best tablet and blank books for harmony and counter- 


For discounts to the trade and profrssion, address the publisher 


A. G. COMINGS, Publisher and Music Dealer, OBERLIN, O. 


MUSIC CLUB PROGRAMS FR 


By ARTHUR ELSON 


This volume is unique in conception and arrangement and enters 
chapter treats of a nativnal school of music, giving a_ historic 
present day composers, hesides indicating the national and 
ch chupter and a rich series of programs for th 
© are arranged in three grades: Easy, Medium and Difficult 
poser, others are general in character; and they include piano, 


Nearly one hundred portraits of composers enrich the work and illustrate each section 


The price of the book will be $1.25, but in advance of publication the Price will be 
60 cents for cash with order 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


Department G 


| 7 Si oe ee 
Please mention THE ETUD# when addressing our sdvertisers, 


For Three Pieces of 
High-Grade Music 


25 WORTH $1.50 


WE ARE MAKING THIS 
Extraordinary Offer soas to introduce our 
three latest hits and to get you acquainted with our music. 
LAUGHING FROGS 
a a 
=== === 
i} 


rs 


Pub. at 50¢ 
- Pub, at 50¢ 
n--Reyerle = Pub, at 500 
ss ever published. 
Total Pub, Priee “1.50 
ALL THESE PIECES are EXCELLENT for TEACHING. 
Senc at once and the music will be sent POSTPAID 
by return mail. Money back if dissatisfied—but we know 
you won't be. 
G. F. WURTELE MUSIC CO. 
4243 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia 


"Formerly The Bell Muste Co.—we have simply changed the name. 


ve 
Oue of the must beautiful rev 


Watch This Space 


BREHM’S MONTHLY BARGAINS 


POPULAR TEACHING MUSIC 


Moonlight on the Ocean, Reverie by Martin, the biggest 
reverie hit at the present time. 
Lonely Star Reverie, another big favorite with teachers. 
Meditation, by Martin, a tremendous hit. 
Love’s Reverie, Waltz, very melodious and dancy. 
Cupid’s Pranks, Waltz, very popular. 
Dance of the Sunflowers, Pauline Story’s best dance. 
Pearl of the North, Reverie, by Martin. 
Blush of Roges, Waltz. 
Turtle Parade, Two-step by Crosby, a great novelty. 
e Demons, (salop Caprice by Martin. 
Two-step by Kuebler. 
If you are not familar with the above we will send a sample 
copy fur 15 ets. or any 4 for 50 ets. 


1 
Send for our new cutalozue with cut price on everything in music. 


Address 


BREHM BROS., - Erie, Pa. 


No matter where published or by whom, we can supply at 
the lowest possible price. We carry a very complete stock. 


Write for Estimates before purchasing elsewhere 


We are the publishers of the most used and important educational works issued during recent years 


THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Harmony Blank Books 


It compii es the first term of the regular course 


Price 50c. 


.J Lehmann. Cleth, $1.25 net 


JM ALL NATIONS 


a field hitherto unoccupied. Each 
i: out ine from folk song sources to the 
individual traits of the latter, Questions 
e use of clubs and other 
Some are 
violin and 


Boston, Mass. 


AN INTERESTING ARTICLE 


Piano Technic 


By 
EMILIE FRANCES BAUER 


It is not easy to supplant methods which have been 
the basis of musical life in this country and in 
Europe. But who is so narrow-minded as to doubt 
that time works changes and improvements? 

Nothing is greater proof of this than the number of 
teachers who begin to appreciate how much easier 


their work has been made through the Mansteldt 
technic. ‘Technic is at best a hard matter, one which 


teachers everywhere neglect, because they do not 
recognize it as the distinct science wluch it is. For 
these the Mansfeldt technic is beyond price because it 
is not only a lantern unto their pupils, but it opens to 
them a way to reach the goal. 

The Mansfeldt technic has many important features 
apparent to anyone taking time to examine it 
thoroughly. In short the teacher who fails to see its 
possibilities is not able to see the faults in a pupil or 
the way to correct them. 

The Mansfeldt technic is remarkable for the fact 
that no work precisely of this nature has hitherto been 
undertaken. ‘This latest revised edition is indispens- 
able alike to novice, student and virtuoso. 

By ingenious construction the student’s object is 
accomplished in a shorter period of time than before. 
That the Mansfeldt technic is used by hundreds of 
noted teachers and in scores of noted conservatories is 
due solely to its merit and the fact that teachers ex- 
amined for themselves, not being entirely sacisfied 
with methods of forty years ago, 


What Mansfeldt Technic Is, 


Mansfeldt technic devotes special attention to the 
development and strengthening of the weaker fugers 
and in giving utmost mobility to the thumb while 
training the fingers to play in any and every position 
which modern pianism demands. It makes students 
accomplish without great loss of time or strength that 
which takes years and unlimited money to gain. It 
does not require great intelligence to apply the Mans- 
feldt technic, but it is not possible to use it gaining 
intelligence, and in this it is most important, 


Contents of the Three Volumes. 


The Mansfeldt technic, now divided into three parts, 
takes away from the sense of over-crowded pages which 
often look hopeless to an uninitiated pupil, and was 
done at the request of many teachers. 

The first volume is suitable in every way for be- 
ginners and contains a school of rhythmics absolutely 
necessary. 

Dart one of the second volume is written to supply 
equa tion impossible to obtain through clear seale 
practice. Mansfeldt emphasizes the impossibility that 
mere five-finger exercises and scales will equalize the 
fingers, reasening thus: “While playing the twelve 
major and twenty-four minor scales through five 
octaves ten times, which can be done by a fairly good 
pianist in forty minutes, the thumb is used 7,200 
times. the second finger 7440 times, the third finger 
7,200 times, the weak fourth finger 8,460 times, and 
the weak little finger 180 times only. It is absurd to 
suppose that such use will equalize fingers or give the 
same strength and freedom to the weak fourth and 
fifth fingers that the others possess when it is 
known that a strong muscle by exercise gains strength 
at a far greater rate than a weak one with the same 
amount of exercise.” The question of “yards and 
yards” of seales has heen discussed hy every teacher 
of the present day, and the most analytical have con- 
cluded that the old way of practicing them is of in- 
finitely less value than to devote the length of time 
necessary to a more concentrated form of work upon 
the muscles which most need the development. 

The matter of octave playing is treated as exhaust- 
ively and as intelligently as is the balance of the mat- 
ter, and the only thing left for progressive teachers is 
a personal examination of the Mansfeldt technic. 


Reprinted from The Musical Leader and Con- 
cert-Gooer, Jan. 3d, 1907. 


har tee eats ‘ae is published by 
eo Feist, 134 W. 37th Street, New . Pri 
One Dollar Per Volume, Sep SE ER 
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Catalogue containing a list of compositions 


Arthur P. Schmidt 


BOSTON: 
120 Boylston St. 


Mo 


Technicand Melody 


A FUNDAMENTAL COURSE 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


By CORNELIUS GURLITT 
OP. 228 IN THREE BOOKS 
75 Cents Each 


TEN REASONS why you should 
use TECHNIC AND MELODY 


It is clear. 

Musical throughout. 

The hands are equally trained. 

A wide choice of supplementary 


Beye 


material is offered. 


5. The technical material is varied and 
irectly helpful. 
6. The recreations are from the best 


known works of the author. 


7. The text is explicit. 

8. The first volume is an admirable be- 
inners’ book. 

9. Book II develops the scale. 

10. Book III develops the arpeggio and 
ffers abundant recreative matter. 


SOME TESTIMONIALS 


“The teacher will find two uses in these books: (1) 
They may serve as the sole instructive and recrea- 
tive matter. (2) They may serve as matter supple- 
mentary to any definite course of instruction which 
the teacher follows. In either application the books 
are indispensable. A practical list of pieces is given in 
all books intended to serve as a guide to the teacher 
who wishes to select matter further to illustrate princi- 
ples given in the text. These lists are made up by 
major key-groups in Book I; by major and relative 
minor key-groups in Book II. The volumes average 
sixty pages; they are attractively made; the text is 
conveniently dispersed throughout the’ pages; and 
the pages are typographically attractive. These vol- 
umes are among the few notable music books of recent 
publication.” THOMAS TAPPER. 


“Tam very much obliged for the Gurlitt ‘Technic 
and Melody,’ a Fundamental Course for the Piano- 
forte, 1 consider the above instructor one of the best 
and most practical paokel have ever come across, and 
shall use it exclusively in future,” 

RUDOLF KING. 


“The two books of *Ycchnic and Melody,’ by 
Gurlitt, which you so kindly sent us, have been care- 
fully examined, and I have found them so satisfactory 
that I have decided to introduce them into our Acad 
emy.” SISTER M. AMATA. 


“ Please accept my thanks for the copy of ‘Technic 
and Melody,’ by Gurlitt, which you kindly sent me. 
Tam al 9 have good instruction books for 
children, an is an excellent one. I notice that 


the left hand i- given much independent work; and 
I believe this vill prove a very useful feature of the 
hook.” MARY L. DWIGHT. 


‘I received the two volumes of Gurlitt's ‘Technic 
and Melody’ and have not only examined them my- 
self, but eubmitted them to the professors of music 
here. The unanimous opinion is that, both as to 
matter and arrangement, the work is an admirable one 
and most useful to teachers as wellas to pur . 

SISTER M. AGNES, Suprrioress. 


“The ‘Master School’ by an expert musicia 
It presents music and nothing but music. The cul 
vation of the ear by means of easy and winning melo- 
d is the most prominent feature of the work. That 
means a great deal and speaks for itself.” 

DIE MUSIK. 


by Cornelius Gurlitt sent free 
upon application. 


LEIPZIG NEW YORK: 


136 Fifth Ave. 


—— 


JUST ISSUED 
Te 


Album of 13 Selected 
Songs 
By ARTHUR FOOTE 


POW eice Price, $1,9° 
aE as 
Album of 14 Selected 


Songs 
By JOHN W. METCALF 


HIGH VOICE 5 
LOW VOICE Price, $1,2° 


Mail orders solicited and filled promptly to ALL 
parts of the country 


Arthur P. Schmidt 


BOSTON LEIPZIG NEW YORK 
120 Boylston St. 136 Fifth Avenue 


A MODERN SYSTEM 0 
ARTISTIC PIANO 


Touch 
Technic 


BY 
DR. WM. MASON 


The Greatest American 
Pianist-Teacher 


PADEREWSKI 


““The work is full of original 
and practical views. Your sys- 
tem for the development of piano 
technic, with all its rhythmical 
combinations, is of a most con- 
vincing simplicity. 

“On the whole, your method 
can be not only a guide for pupils, 
but also a great help for many 
teachers, ani such I recom- 
mend it most heartily.” 


I. J. PADEREwSsK1. 


Used by the 
Leading American 
Teachers 


Part I. SCHOOL OF TOUCH 


Pa. I, SCHOOL OF BRILLIANT Pas 
SCHOOL OF A 

IV. SCHOOL RPEGGIOS - ee ee Rhythmicall ir 

Part IV. OF OCTAVE AND BRAVURA PLA, y Treated 


Price of Each Book, $1.00, 


Sent for Examination 
Each volume is independent of the others; omplete expositi 
foundational technic weve Gn the divisions oF 


Part III. 


This course is to be used with 


a 


‘ts * eny method or 8raded cours fF i 
ne taeda oie as 2 © OF studies foy Piano 
THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our adverti 
Ttisers, 


The Presser 
Collection 
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A Delusion of Student Life. 


NE of the cruelest experiences that confronts 
the student with. ambitions to become a great 
interpretative artist is the “disillusionment 

which he must suffer at the end of the period allotted 
to preparation for his public work. In the greater 
number of cases the young artist has been 
divorced from the world and its ways during 
his entire career as a student. He sees 
nothing of the methods employed by men 
who buy and sell things for which there may 
be a public demand. His artistic training, 
environment, and temperament have taught 
him to neglect, if not to eschew, matters 
of business. If he is an enthusiast, he has 
probably condemned commercialism as ruin- 
ous to the artistic and spiritual side of his 
work. In a sense he is right, and the 
student who mixes his ideals with dollars is 
yery often the student who is obliged to 
wonder why success is so tardy in coming. 
It would be pitiful, indeed, if students 
were to be robbed of that confidence of cer- 
tain success which in many cases pilots the 
young artist over much of the drudgery and 
difficulty of his academic work. It is ex- 
tremely unfortunate for the student to have 
concealed from him the stern principles of 
human realism which must govern his life 
precisely the same as they govern the lives 
of all living men. ‘The life of the musician 
is far from being a dream. He must look 
to provide for himself and his as becomes 
his station and desires. Good fortune and 
prosperity never injured the work of Brahms, 
Beethoven and Wagner, nor can we estimate 
the extent to which the genius and talent 
of Schubert, Raff and Mozart might have 
reached had they been more largely blessed 
with this world’s goods, It is wrong, then, 
for the student to ignore completely the busi- 
ness side of his work and to deceive him- 
self by the erection of tenantless castles 
in the air which the first bombardment of 
public experience must shatter to ruins. 


Music and Economics. 


Students are apt to imagine that as soon 
as a certain degree of excellence is attained 
their talents will become marketable. It 
is only after much bitter disappointment 
that they find that even proficiency is but one of the 
many, many factors in success as a publie artist. As 
fas 2s the present writer's experience has extended, 
he has observed that the young students who desire 
ns almost .nvariably 


to become professional musi 
have a career as a solo artist in view. Teaching is 
rarely considered, and yet in the majority of cases 
1 must be resorted to as a means of livelihood. 


teaching 
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THE BUSINESS SIDE.of MAK- 
NG UAN ARTIST: 


If young people starting to study music could have 
the facts of the situation pointed out to them very 
clearly and receive advice from experienced musicians, 
in no way biased by opportunity for gain, much 
misery and ruin might be averted. It is really a very 
important matter and it is most deplorable to see 
many young people drifting into musie and pursuing 
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methods which can only place them in very undesirable 
positions. Again, many very talented and really 
worthy students are deprived of the proper support 
and music loses a vast number of faithful servants 
and earnest disciples in this manner. 

Recenfly there has been some note in the German 
papers of a letter sent to a prominent Leipzig journal 
hy a musician who had passed all of the State Con- 
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servatory examinations with high honors, had lived an 
apparently exemplary life, and was at the same time 
unable to find an open position as a conductor, in- 
structor in a conservatory, or as a solo artist. he 
positions were all filled and failure was inevitably his. 
The musician’s misfortune could very ‘probably be 
traced to the time-old economic law of supply and 
demand. German students trained rigidly 
in certain prescribed lines and legally 
obliged to take the same prescribed exam- 
inations are often turned out so much alike 
that individualism is overwhelmed. There 
is always room for the individual, but little 
room for the duplicate product of a musie 
factory. 'The student must keep before him 
that there is always a demand for the indi- 
vidual far greater than the demand for the 
conventional, and that if ‘he will succeed 
it will be by the development of his own 
ideas, his own point of view, rather than the 
acceptance of all traditions and conventions 
as immutable. 


Artist and Manager. 


After the completion of a long period of 
preparation, the student is brought to the 
realization that not until his talents have 
been legitimately advertised can he hope to 
realize upon the investment of time and 
money he has already made. The young 
artist plays before a few friends, who are 
accordingly delighted and kindly arrange to 
take him before more influential friends, who 
in turn admire his work and tell him how 
successful he will be, The success, how- 
ever, is not forthcoming. If he is impracti- 
eal, he commences a long series of cynical 
reflections upon the lack of appreciation of 
high artistic eforts in America or the futility 
of an American artist’s attempting to com- 
pete with a foreign artist, or perhaps the 
melancholy career of the a-tist himself. If 
he is practical he goes at cace to a manager 
and places his talents in ais hands for sale. , 
He is then brought to vealize, very probably 
for the first time, that to sell his talents 
against competition on all sides he must 
first make @ reputation, and furthermore a 
veputation right here in America. He also 
Jearns that so long as he desires to mer- 
chandise his attainments this very reputa- 
tion must be nurtured and sustained as care- 
fully as a child. The making of this reputation is, 
in a sense, the making of the business of the artist 
and the regulation of his public work. Tt frequently 
depends as much upon the judgment, tact and shrewd- 
ness of the manager as upon the artist, although a 
manager is entirely unable to make a salable reputa~ 
tion for an artist who is unable to substantiate the 
manager's claims, 
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The importance of the manager or impresario is, 
and always has been, so great that if the history of 
music were to be completely told, the position of these 
people, working behind the scenes, would form a very 
conspicuous part of the narrative. They determine 
| the best methods of reaching public attention and re- 

taining public interest. They even go so far at 
times as to influence the artist as to what composi- 
tions to perform. How astute, how politic, how tact- 
ful, how genial, how insistent, how patient, how 
energetic, how honest a really successful manager 
must be, the public will varely realize. His position 
is not unlike that of the musical publisher who 
determines the worth of this or that musical coin- 
position and thus influences the musical growth of the 
country. 
Probably it would ke difficult to imagine a move 
sensitive class of persons to deal with than artisis. 
Anyone who has weathered over a quarter of a century 
| of their disputes and idiosyncrasies, and still enjo, 
the patronage and confidence of public art 
certainly above the ordinary mortal. Such a man was 
the late Major James I’ond, Another such man in the 
musical field is Mr. Henry Wolfsohn whoshas been 
brought into personal business relationship with more 
of the great visiting artists than any living man in 
America. THe has managed no less arti: than Wil- 
helmj, Joseify, Lehmann, Alyary, Emil Fischer, Emma 
Juch, Minnie Hauk, Anton Schott, Mathilde Materna, 
! de Pachmann, Pugno, Bloomfield-Zeisler, Rosenthal, 
} Ondricek, César Thomson, Thibaut, Kreissler, Van 
Rooy, Burgstaller, Suzanne Adams, Campanari, Mr. 
} and Mi Tienschel, Sehumann-Heink, Gerardy, H. 
Recker, I. Richard Strauss, and very many others. 
. Mr. Wolfsohn has been a manager for over a quarter 
\ of a century, and during this time artists under his 
| direction have earned a sum of money now consider- 
ably up in the millions. Tis opinions as to the best 
method for the young musician to pursue are therefore 
h extremely valuable. 
{ In the recent conference with the writer upon the 
subject of this article, Mr. Wolfsohn said: 

“Tt is’ often my unfortunate task to disillusionize 
many young musicians, and make plain to them that 
ess as an artist is, in some particular case, so 
doubtful that I cannot deem it expedient to invest my 
time and energy in assisting to sell their talent and 
attainment. I wish that many of those who have 
come to me could have been rightly directed at the 
start and thus have spared the years of toil and thou- 
sands of dollars Spent in tle pursuit of the impossible. 

“In the first place, I do not consider a Europe 

training or a European reputation as absolutely es- 
i sential for an American success, as was the case some 

years ago. In Europe, while the teachers are not all 
unscrupulous by any means, a greatcr majority of then 
seem to have no hesitancy in taxing American dollars 

and assuring the puvil that all kinds of success must 
ensue. Every winter I see cases of deliberate swindles 
of this kind, and ir nany instances it would seem that 
(he common sense 9’ .%¢  ietim should have meue the 
assurances of the teacher hig’ ly ridiculous. Girls with 
ludicrously bad voices have Leen made to believe ti.at 
hod could turn them into 
artists in a few year: Failure after such promise 
is bitter indeed, but instances of h failures are 
pathetically frequent. ‘To make plain to an aspiring 
artist that the chances of success in most all cases 
are exceedingly Jow is often mor2 disagreeable than 
one might imagine. This is net ¢ pe: ssimistic outlook, 
but the conviction evolved from years of esperience 

“The young musician with high artistic motives 
should eagerly see! the advice of experienced « 
augers before it is too late, to direct his talent ‘0 
some direction likely to be more profitable to him sv ! 
to the world at large. The best managers do not 
charge for consultation or advice, as they desire to be 
‘entirely and absolutely independent and unbiased in 
; Beware of the man who solicits a fee 
for giving you his opinion. T do not consider myseif 
ultra conservative, but unless T am very thoroughly 
convinced that success is likely, I make it a point to 
adyise the young artist to settle in some smaller city 
and devote his time to teaching, directing and com- 
Few take my advice, bul 
and seem will- 


sis 


some magic of mi 


their judgment. 


posing, as the case may be. 
prefer to risk the chance ofa succes ! : 
ing to endure the agony and humiliation of a half 
veral eases, however, I have had very 


Siiiees Jin a ery 
gratifying renorts from young musicians who have 


a earned fine livings and ereditable positions in small 
centres. Keep away from the great cities unless you 
are big enough to be at the top of the heap. ; 
Jarge cities are crowded with teachers, and competi- 
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tion is most severe, while the smaller cities need 
thoroughly competent men and women to promote the 
intere: of the ‘divine art.” The chances of success 
as a great public artist are about one in one hundred ; 
of suce as a fine artist, but of lesser station than 
the ver at artist, are about five in one hundred. 
By this I mean that my experience has taught me 
that only about five per cent. of those who struggle 
and aspire can have their ambitions gratified. It 
gives me great pleasure to make this statement as I 
feel a sort of duty to the student body to make this 
condition very clear. It will not in any way dull the 
zest of the student with a mission. but will spur him 
on to greater heights.” 

The failure of a musician is ‘not always due to lack 
of talent or even proficiency. Poor busines manage- 
ment is often responsible. The young artist should 
therefore realize how extremely important it is that 
the greatest discretion, ene and intelligence should 
be exercised in presenting his talents to the public. 
'The prizes are great at the top, and those near the 
top are alluring, but the chances of reaching thes 
are so hazardous that unless great precautions are 
taken the artis investment of time and money will 
become a speculation as insecure as a play at Monte 
Carlo. 
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ArT ATMOSPHERE. 

AT the banquet of the New England Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, which was given in 
Boston, in February, I w deeply impressed by the 
atmosphere of sincerity which surrounded everything 
ybody. One felt it before there was even a 
p of good-fellowship thanged. Men and* 
women had gathered there for a greater attraction 
than any mere banquet or social function could offer, 
Marnestness of purpose—a desire to serve their Art 
and the publie with the highest w thin themselves—was 
the common bond of interest which united all present. 
There were sou!s with but a single thought, and many 
hearts that heat one. The ideal existing was the 
desire to place Music, through personal eZort and 
demonstration, upon a higher plane of intellectual 
merit, and to raise the standard of church and con- 
cert organ music throughout the country. Musicians 
had come many miles, on a stormy night, to absorl 
inspiration from contact with kindred souls, and to 
listen to what they knew beforehand would be a 
masterly musical talk ly [foratio Parker. 

A gathering of artists such as were here represented 
in its collective power ercates an art atmosphere 
which outside individuals, suSicient unto themselves, 
must forever miss ; and even the forming of little clubs 
and musical societies (miniature “Guilds” though they 
may be) has been responsible for much musical 
growth in many communities. Sparks have flown 
from one member to another, in the form of new sug- 
gestions, which have ignited inflammable musical 
material, long hidden avsv and unsuspected. 

There is a little Broo, CLuB, not far from me, 
counting fifteen members, which is doing splendid 
things. he community in which it was fostered was 
formerly a musically inert one; and now—presto! in 
the second year of its growth, a great change has taken 
place. No one is idle, cach one is progressive, and 
surpr’ses even himself by his resourcefulness, The old? 
inspired word “Excelsior” seems written on each plan 
ana act. Ore ~oung member said to me: “Why, 
what do yo. v mk? T found that I had shrunk like 
anytiing my music, and had not known it!” 
Musica’ never “shrink ;” they must capand, or 
die comp: 

Art at phere, created by varying personalities 
and oryos te natures, brines development; unity, of 
purnoss unity -of high ideals around one central 
terest nakes the impossible very po; 
things seem new.” 

PERSONAL ATMOSPITERRE, 

Just a few words now, as to the art atmosphere 
rounding some of our great composers, 
I may better demonstrate how de 
are, even the great ones, 
and example. 
tel’s us that the ambition of 
musicians was awakened through 


‘al in- 
sible, and “all 


sur- 
in order that 
Pendent mug 
upon atmosphere, 


cians 
person- 


many great 


the music of 
s ce) or 
tists Reethoven drank erent draughts of ‘ eal F 
con from Cherubini and also from So} ubert lepine 
he said: “Tn Schubert dwells a divine ae ae 
sand he 


often referred to the great inspiration this wonderful 
master of melody was to him. Haydn said that 
Handel's playing inspired him to compose ‘Lhe 
Creation.” Scarlatti was another of Handel’s devoted 
admirers, following him all over Italy. 

We find an atmosphere of charm about almost every 
successful musician we know. It emanates from his 
personality, and is almost hypnotic in its strength. 
Somehow, through the process of evolution, the sour and 
disgruntled musician has made himself scarce, and, 
whether it be from sheer good-nature or from reasons 
of diplomacy, the courteous, attractiy man now 
reigns in his stead. The day of admiration for the 
“foreign teacher” who threw books at our heads and’ 
knocked over chairs (impressive ns of his ‘“great- 
n ss waned (thanks be!) and in his stead we 
find the man of dignity, courtesy 
i should be, for a pupil 
ity, in proportion as he 


and learning. Chis 
absorks a teacher's 
admires his musical 


OF all professional people, a teacher 
is the most strongly felt, because |. 
close contact with his pupils, 
stage between him and them, 
music 


atmosphere” 
e€ comes into such 

There is never the 
only the width of the 
stool. They are very dependent upon | 
cially in matters of temperament, and, 
nervous as they are apt to be, they look to him for 
strength and encouragement, Tis manner, as well s : 

is words, is either helpful or disconcerti ‘ “Our sa 

ss good, when it is abrupt, rude, ill-timed or aff 
placed. Many a man or woman mig 3 


ht double his 
eg B & e his or 
her influence by a kindly courtesy and a fine manner.” 


Politeness and gallantry are contagious. 
lady—a musician—once ran agair 


m—espe- 
sensitive and 


A young 
sta little beggar- 
boy, and almost knocked him down. “Why—tI ber 
your parden, my bo: st 
you!” ‘The surprisi 
of a cap, and said, 
Mi And the nes 
knock me clean down, 


y—I'm very sorry I ran against 
ed child gallantly removed his part 
nilingly : “You haye my parding, 
time you run agin me you ean 
and I won't say a word.” 

A great editor has written ; s . 
'o me, at least, who eman 
prsonment of my 


“Tle is the great man, 


pates me from the im- 
surroundines 


Who loosens tongue and HIV tie BE 
my Possibilitie Tle is a lens to my crests ick . 
I see things in a broader light, my horizon eacene 
My whole being vibrates with the magneti ‘ ae . 
from another soul.” ae nae 


We are here to m 
sakes, as well 
not to ¢ 


ake ourselves powerful for others* 
a our own, Tt is especially our duty 
ae mp Our punils in the wa by .which we 
rsclyes r. Bxe i > 
Od ae Example in conduct is as potent as 
2 m Art, Hach str 

. ual streng 2 tF r 
Baie ugthens or 
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Weakens the 


The Fe 
Soca ca, eto will soon be waning. Byery 
te he Pe laden With great responsibilit s. 
oe ae it es st precious thing we have. We have 
ee her, sl: ved for Ler, and all but died for 

s oyalty to her, in every beautiful sense, and tu 
all her artistic manifestations, s!ould be as nate cr 3 
the breath’ we draw, for she is life itself to ais fo 
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A HERO OF MUSIC. 


THE reader of books has choice of works bearing 
such titles as “Heroes of Discovery,” ‘Heroes of 
Science,” etc. The musician who has read widely 
in the story of music knows that it is possible to make 
quite a romance about the “Heroes of Music.” And 
in the whele history of music no figure looms so lofty, 
not so much by what he did for music and in music, 
‘but for the whole race, as the Greek philosopher, 
Pythagoras. Lofty, perhaps, because he belongs to the 
early ages when fewer men stood out significantly, 
lut also because his life was one of pursuit of pure 
thought and living, because his teachings inclined to 
the moral improvement of mankind, and because he 
turned their thoughts to intellectual things. 

The history of music does not show Pythagoras as 
a practicing musician. Such men had but little esteem 
in his day; in fact, the professional musician was 
generally a slave. Dut he included music and the laws 
of music among the subjects worthy of scientific study, 
and thus, at one eort, gave it a place which no skill 
of the player could ever have claimed or justified. 

Pythagoras was a native of Samos, in Greece, and 
was born between 586 and 569 B. C., 582 being 
assigned as a probable date by some works of refer- 
ence, Little or nothing is available as to his early life. 
We may judge that he was an eager student, a con- 
stant and keen observer, and one 
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in its course in obedience to law, carrying us back to 
the time in which “the morning stars sang together.” 
Our readers will doubtless be interested to know 
something of the theories of Pythagoras, The central 
thought of his philosophy is the idea of number, the 
recognition of the numerics] and mathematical relation 
of things. This thought crystallized into the formula 
that all things are numbers or that number is the 
essence of everything. Number is the principle of 
erder by which a cosmos or ordered world subsists. 
The chief illustrations, or rather grounds of their 
position, were found in tke regular movements of the 
heavenly bodies, and in the harmony of musical sounds, 
the dependence of which on regular mathematical inter- 
vals the Vythagoreans were apparently the first to 
discover. The famous theory of the harmony of 
spheres combines both ideas; the seven planets are 
the seven golden chords of the heavenly heptachord. 
To Pythagoras is due the honor of having raised 
mathematics in Greece to the rank of a science. He is 
also said to have introduced weights and measures. 
The illustration on this page is a part of a larger 
picture which shows a group of Pythagoreans greeting 
the rising sun with the music of voice and instrument. 
While they were not sun worshippers, yet the sun 
had a great place in their rites and observances. We sce 
the familiar Greek lyre, also the:harp, which suggests 
the Egyptian influence; in the center is one playing 
the flute, an instrument much favored by the Greeks. 


who wished to know all he could 
find out about the things around 
him. ‘This is a fair inference 
if we note what Heraclitus says 
of him: “O£ all men Pythagoras 
was the most assiduous inquire1.” 
How much this statement makes 
us think of Socrates, that per- 
sistent questioner! " 
Tradition makes Pythagoras a 

extensive traveler, which char- 
acteristic was inevitable to such 
a temperament as his, since travel 
and personal contact with other 
scholars was the only way to ac- 
quire information. Looks did not 
exist, and teaching was possible 
only viva voce. Like nearly all 
accounts of the historical worthies 
of those cays, much that is un- 
trustworthy is connected with 


travels included visits to the wise 
men among the Egyptians, Pheni- 
cians, Chaldeans, Jews, Arabians, 
Druids of Gaul, the Magi of 
Persia and the Brahmins of 
India. We are hardly prepared 
to credit all of this, but it is easy 
to. believe that he visited all the 
countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean Sca. From Egypt he is generally con- 
sidered to have received considerable of his mathe- 
matical knowledge, 

Tlis historical importance dates from the time when 
he left Greece to settle at Crotona, a Dorian colony 
in Italy. THe had formed the idea of organizing a 
fraternity which should follow his teachings and 
demonstrate them to the community in which they 
lived, Izis adherents came chiefly from the higher 
classes, men of rank and wealth, restricting the num- 
ber to 800. These he formed into a select society, a 
gort of religious brotherhood or an association for 
the moral reformation of society much more than 
a philosophic sclool. ‘Their aim was the moral edu- 
cation and purification of the community. They joined 
to this the cultivation of certain ascetic observances 
and religious rites enjoined by the master. He is said 
to kave admitted women to his lectures and teaching, 
although not to membership. In the matter of instrue- 
tion great attention was paid to mathematics, music 
and astronomy. 

The organization, on account of the high character 
of the members, was very influential and beeame 
entangled in political matters and was finally broken 
up. Pythagoras died ahkout 504 or 505 B.C. 

One phrase indissolubly associated with the name 
of Pythagoras is that of “the harmony of the spheres,” 
an abstract idea, in all probability, although the mas- 
ter is said to have claimed that. by study and medi- 
tation, he had refined his faculties until he could hear 
yeat rhythm and melody of the universe moving 


the 
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added to the roll at this time and the following pro- 
gram given: 

“Solitude,” Mercier; “Song Without Words,” Men- 
delssohn ; “tude,” Heller; ‘Simple History,” Ravina ; 
“Cabaletta,’ Lack; “Study,” Czerny. 

At the second meeting, which we decided should 
be in three weeks, we commenced the study of coin- 
posers, and haye always made musical literature a 
part of the program since. Tor several years the 
club continued to grow, although one of the hardest 
problems was to interest the members and make them 
feel that if they were on the program for a certain 
day they must be ready. 

After three years it was found that several prob- 
lems must be solyed if the club reached anything like 
a distinet musical influence. The work was. not being 
taken seriously enough, the regular printed program 
had been abolished and a series of petty jealousies had 
erept into the work, 

The remedies were applied very slowly, but so 
quietly that some of the members did not even suspect 
why the changes were being made. A group of girls, 
young but gifted, and much given to giggling and gos- 
sip, required very careful handling, for they meant 
much good if properly interested. One of them was 
made president, a regular program was again planned 
and given in the early fall for the year’s work, anda 
steady hand quietly ignored tke petty jealousies until 
they ceased to influence the general work of the club. 

The president chosen made us a 


PYTHAGORAS AND HIS DISCIPLES GREETING THE SUN. 


MUSICAL CLUB WORK IN THE SMALL 
TOWN. 


BY MRS, HARVEY MORRIS. 


One of the problems of American music to-day is 
to make good musie a part of our everyday living. 
We cannot all be artists, but we can help to make 
artists by raising the standard and appreciation of 
music. This is one place in the growth of American 
nusic in which the influence of the small town may be 
felt. In our little town we haye been working in this 
direction, which we consider a feature of musical life 
in America that is worth while considering. 

In 1896, a little band of seven organized “The Piano 
Club,” the object being to gain a knowledge of musical 
literature, to develop our musical ability, both in 
hearing and playing, and to encourage each other in 
every way possible. In this group of girls there was 
only one real graduate of a musical school, and she 
refused to put her education to any very useful pur- 
pose so far as the club was concerned. One who was 
active in the organization had been deprived, by cir- 
eumstances beyond her control, of the musical train- 
ing she had hoped to receive. Yet she could not 
give up the idea that her own little home town de- 
served the very hest that could be given to it, and that 
such a club as they were starting would help her as 
well as others. 

The very first program Will give an idea of the 
erudeness of the undertaking, Two more names were 


fine executive for two years and 
we kept reaching a little higher 
level each year. 

It was also a part of our work 
to try to bring at least one good 
concert a year in our town and 
give one or two recitals of our 
own. The last mentioned were 
usually called “guests’ days,” and 
were meant mostly as a sort of 
social affair for the ladies, bur 
in the heart of at least one mem- 
ber was the hope of a cultivation 
of a better musical taste among 
the mothers and women of the 
town. The work of the club has 
shown some fruit in this direction 
and I can count a half-dozen girls 
studying in good musical schools, 
directly influenced by the work of 
the club, I am writing of the 
small town, and a_ half-dozen 
girls well taught mean much fo 
the music in our little city for the 
next ten years. 

The concerts we brought from 
away always meant very hard 
work. We were obliged to sell the 
tickets personally (not always a 
pleasant experience) to be sure 
of the price of the concert being 
ready. After all this, the people chosen to give the 
concert were sometimes a disappointment, making our 
work for the next concert so much harder. 

Looking backward over the ten years’ work of our 
club, these peints scem to be in our favor: 

1. A respect for the club and its wo 

2. We have raised the standard of music, and 
while the music in our homes and at our public 
meetings does not meet the ideal of an artist, I believe 
it is much higher than it was ten years ago, and this 
we feel the club has helped to bring about. 

8. We have kept the members of our club interested 
and working; even the married ones keep right on in 
the work (our president for this year is a business 
girl who has very little time she can call her own). 

4, Our girls have been made to feel the necessity 
of good music, and are looking forward to being able 
to help in the work. 

5. Variety has been added to our programs by the 
addition of sing and violinists as well as pianists. 

6. We have instilled the idea that musical literature 
is worth while, and in our Carnegie Library a valuable 
list of books upon musical literature is being added 
each year. A greater interest is also shown in 
musical periodicals, and Tie Erupe goes into many 
of our homes each month. 

We are not doing wonders; indeed, from a high 
artist standpoint, very little, still I believe the 
musical club work that is being done all over the 
United States is helping to bring the time nearer 
when we can be truly called a musical America, 
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THE ETUDE 


A STUDY OF MOZART’S SONATA 


IN F MAJOR 


N approaching the study of a Mozart sonata, cer- 
tain considerations arise: 1. Mozart’s piano was 
quite different from ours, having an extremely 

light action, and a delicacy of tone to match it; there- 
fore the sonority of our modern instrument should not. 
be called into use, but, especially in the bass notes, a 
light, crisp touch should be employed. 2. Mozart in- 
sisted upon three necessities for artistic interpreta- 
tion, namely: steadiness of tempo, avoidance of hur- 
ried playing, and a singing quality in the melodies. 
3. Therefore, we must not look for grand and im- 
passioned climaxes, such as are attempted in modern 
music; but rather for neat and well-balanced phrases, 
varied by the innumerable devices of Mozart’s genius, 
relieved by fitting contrasts, and bound together by 
a unity of purpose. With these facts in mind, we are 
prepared for an examination of the sonata in F, first 
movement. 2 

The beginning is strong, vigorous, exuberant, The 
initial soprano notes of the first four measures, 
F, CG, A, F, F, give a complete exposition of the tonic 
chord, supported meanwhile in the bass by the full 
chord on the first beat, followed by a suggestion of 
the same chord, adapted to the weaker beat. Care 
must be taken not to play the first chord too heayily, 
since its full character constitutes in itself an accent, 
and the lower third of the chord sounds badly if 
played with a heavy tone. 

Mozart’s fondness for graceful turns of melody is 
shown immediately in the melodie connections which 
join the four notes mentioned, and polish off their 
apparent roughness. We find everywhere such hints 
of a style admirably adapted to the French salons 
of Mozart’s day, where all roughness of outline was 
concealed under a lavishness of lace and furbelows. 

After the rhythm and key have thus been strongly 
announced, a contrast occurs in the unrhythmic, 
organlike passage which breaks in during the fourth 
measure, and which, in its close harmony and chro- 
matic notes, is the exact opposite of the previous 
statement. Note the repetition of the F (4), which 
excites the interest in what is to follow; also the 
gradual animation of the rhythm in the seventh and 
eighth measures, and the two final joyous little 
trills, bounding, as it were, to meet the return of the 
first thought. After this, the contrast again occurs, 
this time bringing on a quiet close, at the beginning 
of measure 16. The first theme has thus twice alter- 
nated light and shadow; and with this complete ex- 
position of it, we are prepared to journey in quest of 
the second theme. 

Immediately the dominant, OC, is brought forcibly 
to our attention in the four determined C’s, that 
recall to our minds the repetition of the F in mea- 
sure 4, only now with a quicker, more insistent 
rhythm. Such repetition is a characteristic of this 
passage, occurring also in measures 18, 20, and 22; 
indeed, this division of our thought is made up of 
these persistent C’s; the octaves followed (17) by a 
gay downward scale to the lower C, then by a festive 
leap up again (19). In measure 21 the downward 
run is slightly varied by starting on a higher note, D, 
intensifying the effect, and after the next upward leap 
(23), the merriment bubbles forth in three measures 
filled with a smoothly-running figure, which starts in 
each measure with a turn that recalls the ending of 
the first measure, and which is repeated, sequentially, 
on different degrees of the scale, beginning on A, F, 
and A, D, that leads to the goal, namely, C. From 
measyre 16, the bass has added repose to the uneven 
rhythm of the melody by its undulating figure in 
eighth notes; now, on the contrary, in measures 
24-26, its office is to provide for the of rhythmic 
decision in the upper part by its biting, accented 
octaves. 

The dominant key, reached in measure 27, is played 
upon in measures 2 1, during which the sixteenth 
note rhythm continues in the bass, where we are twice 
made to feel the presence of the endence founded on 
the notes ©-G. By cleverly wavering between B-flat 
and B-natural, and by introducing the dominant 
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seventh of F, in the middle chord of measure 28, our 
composer suggests a contest for supremacy between 
the two keys of F and ©, which is ended w 
chord of C is asserted triumphantly (31). 

In this key the second subject enters (32), con- 
trasted forcibly in character with the first; for whil 
the latter came majestically down the tonite aoa. 
during four measures, the second theme skips w the 
new tonic chord in a single measure, finally et 
the fifth of the chord, which, following the seeeniee 
istic Principle of repeated notes already twice moti a 
is reiterated in its bright pitch, made more sant t 
by its absence of accompaniment, until it falls aaa 
ing in one of those delayed cadences (35) b: a ‘ h 
Mozart loves to add suavity to his periods Tt is 
interesting to note how sparingly the accomy ani nt 
is used in this second theme, yet with what Rate 
ness, as in measure 35, where the playful slaraiten te 
retained and the point reached made more = rti in 
by the tripping staccato figure for the left, Tena ae 
this way, the more delicate and ethereal alerts i 
the second theme is brought out, in distinction ra 
the more masculine first theme. te 

Our four-measure phrase is now repeated (36-33 
on the next lower degree of the seale, and 
rowing the rhythm (see 1, musie examples) of ae 
sures 34 and 38, Mozart builds up a new t¢: el 
measure phrase of ascending and descending ates 
which is immediately repeated, gracefully varied “ 
the first beats (42-43), the whole thought concluding 
with another reminiscence of the rhythm of me: ae 
34 in the form of a short modulation to the iy at 
G major. Emphasizing this G as a sustained tone b 
a tremolando octave upon it, the composer now be 
veals the full force of the chord on ©, Suggested a 
the beginning of the second theme, by thunderin Fe 
out in octaves in the bass (46-49), which math ; 
climax on the high I’, and then lapse into a trip jae 
staccato arpeggio figure down the dominant cee 
chord; and the whole effect is further inten, : 
the transference of the bass theme to the incisive notes 
of the right hand (50-53), which are made all the 
more prominent by a wide separation from the mut- 
tering accompaniment. 

Having said this final pugnacious word, in which 
the contrast is still further accentuated between the 
downward chord of the first theme and the upward 
C chord of the second, Mozart relieves the intensity 
of the situation by another contrast, in'the lingering 
close harmonies, similar to those in the second part 
of the first heme, in which the gay staceatos of 
measure 57 prevent undue ponderosity. These stae- 
eato notes, moreover, lengthen out the customary 
four measures to five ( ), implying an Unwilling. 
ness to leave so attract: thought; and still sors 
repose is gained by repeating these five measures < 
octave lower, in which process, too, Mozart cannes 
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resist the temptation to touch up his figures daintily, 
in measures 61 and 63. Arrived at the close in-C, 
this key is further emphasized by fourteen measures, 
in which a decided rhythmic figure (see 2, musi¢ 
examples), borrowed from measure 16, is introduced, 
filling four measures (64-67), that form two climaxes, 
each including a rise and fall in tone. These are 
supplemented by a brieht running passage of four 
eee such ree: the rhythm in sixteenth 
of the (ie race cat in whieh the right-hand run 
directly after. ee is imitated in the left hand 
lengthened out by two seas Messures) 2008 repeated, 
seale run is intensified b see Sear ae a oe 
and which alter y pecoming aE Des sO ee form, 
: tnate the dominant and tonie chords 

of C major. ‘This pare ey 0} ic cho 
thus included two themes 4 eee wee i 
acter, yet related Bs ts wholly contrasted in char- 
ir mutual devotion to their 


respective tonic chords: 
assa z 
&@ passage made up of ele 
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series of questions and answers, during which the 
composer wanders through a variety of somewhat 
remote keys: C minor, G minor, D minor, arriving 
here at A major, as though he had effectually lost 
his way. ‘lhe effect is further intensified by the ad- 
dition of a third part, and by the prolongation of 
the bass note, while we are made to balance between 
the chords of A major and D minor, until, starting 
out again, we pass through A minor, and thence to 
the chord of L-flat minor, so on to the dominant 
seventh of F major; while the bass note has been 
steadily dropping down the scale through A, G, F to 
, on which the last chord stands. ‘Che persistent 
four-sixteenth note figure (see 5, music examples), 
used throughout this passage as accompaniment now 
jumps to the fore in the upper part, finally reigning 
supreme, and resolving into a continuous run made 
from contracted forms of this same figure. This 
run, wandering skyward, cireles cown and then up 
like a leaf before the wind, till it settles on FL It 
will Le noted, meanwhile, that, while in measure 114 
the four-note figure is derived directly from the ac- 
companiment, in the next three bars it is slightly 
altered to conform to the figure found in the end 
of the first three measures of the first theme of the 
movement—thus giving a premonition of the coming 
advent of this theme. 

Arrived home after its manifold wanderings, the 
melody now bursts forth joyously into the first sub- 
ject, beginning the third part of the movement. 
There is no change in this theme, or, even in the 
transition passage, which ends (149) with the orig- 
inal chord of C. The reason for this latter absence of 
change is accounted for by the vacillating manner 
in which the transition passage ends, leaving it in 
doubt as°to whether the triumphant key is C or F. 
While before it was assumed to be C, here the C 
chord is assumed to be the dominant of F, and in 
the latter key the second theme enters regularly. 
‘Transposed into this key, the second theme and the 
close appear, otherwise exactly as in the first part, 
‘bringing the movement to a bright and vigorous 
ending in the prevailing key of F major. 


Siege 
, WAGNER 


The movement presents few eccentricities beyond 
those noted. The themes are made up of well-bal- 
anced, four-measure phrases, the episodes lead nat- 
urally up to their respective goals, and the develop- 
ment portion is neat, concise, and well-varied. Alto- 
gether, the movement is a model of proportion, with 
each of its components clearly stated, and all of 
them wrought info a unit. The atmosphere is cheer- 
ful and animated; and the constant display of new 
turns of expression and tuneful bits of writing are an 
earnest of Mozart’s refinement and spontaneity of 


genius. 
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THREE HUMOROUS PORTRAITS. 

Some artists have used their pencils to most admir- 
able advantage in caricature as well as in reguiar 
portrait work. After all the artist can fix with brush 
or pencil only one expression. In his study of a 
subject he must see the man at many angles, and must, 
as a consequence, have as many impressions, some of 
them representing the ordinary man in his ordinary 
moments, at others in moments of inspiration. The 
slightest exaggeration of some one phase or feature 
gives us caricature, which is not, however, as some 
seem to think, a derogatory reflection on a man. It 
simply makes unmistakable some — characteristic 
feature of the man, and throws into great prominence 
a trait that we krow the man possesses. 

Take, for example, the three sketehes on this and 
the preceding page, Jan Kubelik, Siegfried Wagner, 
and Arthur Nikisch. 7 

We all recall the tremendous furore created by 
Kubelik in his concert trips. Te was hailed as the 
modern Paganini, magician of the violin, a fiddle 
wizard, ete. The artist has exaggerated the mass of 
coal black h the long fingers, and the air of mastery 
which the concert platform showed to all. 

It is hard to be the son of a great father. Sieg- 
fried Wagner ought never to have gone in for music, 
since in so doing he inevitably challenged comparison 
with his distinguished sire. We may trace something 
of the father in the lineaments th tist has sketched, 
but how lacking in the aggressive strength aud 
tremendous self-reliance of the father. The book in 
his hands refers to the opera “Der Biirenhiiuter, 
written by Siegfried. 

The artist has given us a representation of Arthur 
Nikisch, the great conductor, at rehearsal. Those who 
were able to hear the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under the baton of this interpreter, will doubtles 
recognize something of the man. ‘The characteristic 
personal feature is the curl of the hair over the fore- 
head. 


AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL MUSICAL 
CRITICS. 


BY W. FRANCIS GATES. 

In the first place, every one is a good judge of 
music. ‘This is an axiom of civilization. That a 
person has not made a long or particular study of the 
art does not invalidate his right to sit in judgment on 
all grades of performance. 

Listen to the comments that are passed at any con- 
cert you attend and the truth of this assertion will be 
proved. Perhaps it is an artist of international fame; 
that does not place him beyond the criticism of the 
unlearned, Perhaps it is a songstress who has sought 
and found all the world has to offer in the way of in- 
struction as to how to perfect her art; that does not 
remove her from the caustic remarks of some mere girl 
who knows but the rudiments of notation, and nothing 
of the higher and finer features of vocal art. It has 
been said it is the inherent right of the Englishman to 
grumbie; certainly it is the right of the American to 
criticise. 

But then comes another question—and that is as to 
the value of the criticism. Criticism is valuable just 
in proportion to the natural talents, general education 
and especial study that lies back of it, accompanied 
with powers of discrimination, of artistic judgment, of 
esthetic perception. Did the auditor at large realize 
this, there might be a lessening of the arbitrary judg- 
ments that are handied around the concert room, 
passed along the social line, and even found in the pub- 
lie prints. 

The education back of a criticism alone gives it 
value. Hence the worthlessness of the unsigned musi- 
eal article in the columns of the daily press. One 
does not feel certain that the writer of it knows the 
difference between a bassoon and a baritone, or a 
mezzo-soprano and a mezzo-forte. For the skilful 
constructor of sentences can so manipulate a modicum 
of knowledge, can so juggle with technical terms as to 
give the effect of a certain amount of musical erudi- 
tion. 

But when the criticism is signed, then the reader 
may know its weight, for he can inquire the musical 
status of the writer and learn his right to sit in judg- 
ment on the doings of others. Beyond this, one must 
inquire as to the bias of the eritic, for the personal 
equation cannot be kept out of human dictum. The 
writer may have a prejudice against Wagner and for 
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Donizetti; or he may consider the Italian opera the 
only thing worth putting into the human mouth. May- 
hap he studied in Mngland, then nothing good can 
come out of America. Maybe he is a German; could 
it be expected that he could discover the beauties of 
Trench composition? Srppose he is personally ad- 
dicted to the Bach habit; is it possible for him to see 
good in Saint-Satéus? And, per contra, does he hap- 
pen to be an expatriated Monsieur, is it not too much 
to expect a fair treatment of Ilandel. and Brahms? 

After a long course of reading of the criticisms over 
a given signature it is possible to decide what bias or 
leanings a c may have and what particular sort of 
musie acts to him as a tonic or otherwise; and some 
writers are alfected by certain compositions and certain 
composers as the muleta acts on the toro—to be less 
Spanish, let us say as the red rag on the bull. TLearn- 
ing the critic's education, his powers of discrimination, _ 
his personal bias, then one is able to read his writings 
understandingly. Making allowance for these feat- 
ures of his mental and musical make-up, one may 
arrive at a sane judgment of the performances the 
evitic is reporting. , 


Once in a while one may hear a modest individual 
say, “for my part, I enjoyed Smith's singing more 
than Jones’; I do not know why, for I have not a 
musical education. I do not even know which of the 
two is the better singer; I only know which I liked 
the best.” 

Now, that is all most persons have the right to say. 
Yet in nineteen cases out of twenty the self-appointed 
puryeyor of criticism will put it in some such phrase 
as this: ‘Smith is the better singer. Ile is an 
artist. I liked lim better and I know what good 
singing is,’ when, as a matter of fact, the speaker 
should say, to be truthful, “I say Smith is a fine artist 
because I liked him, but IT have no technical knowl- 
edge of singing. Tle is simply great—because I like 
him.” he eternal capital I! 

In no feature of life or art is there so much criti- 
cism as in music. Everyone—to speak generally— 
dabbles and everyone criticises. ‘The moment one gets 
a grain of musical knowledge into his head, that seems 
to give him the fever to sit in judgment on the rest of 
the world. Not only that, but often the grain is lack- 
ing. 

‘The only safe course, if one wishes to pose as en- 
tirely sane and well-balanced, is to curb the desire to 
consign every musician to his proper sphere or class in 
the artistic catalogue; to be slow to give judgment, es- 
pecially harsh ones. And besides, there is this to re- 
member: many a man has achieved a reputation for 
being a sage by realizing he knows nothing about a sub- 
ject and—keeping his mouth shut. So there is a pros- 
pective payment in silence—and how many errors one 
escapes | 
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GREATEST 


IL. By Dr. James M. Tracy 


NRY HERZ may be considered as one of 
the greatest pianists of the world.. An Aus- 
trian by birth he went to Paris when a 
mere child, growing up a naturalized Frenchman. At 
the Paris Conservatory, where he was educated, he 
took the first prize four consecutive years. Herz was 
gifted as a composer, as well as pianist. As pianist, 
he toured the world, meeting with success artistically 
and financially. His technic was of a brilliant, showy 
nature, which all of his compositions plainly show. ‘he 
French are known to be an artistic, showy people, and 
Herz catered in his compositions to their tastes. He 
wrote many fantasies on the popular opera airs of the 
day, a few of which are still played. His “Lucia” is 
considered the best of the kind extant. It is a piece 
I consider equal to any of the fantasies of Liszt, Thal- 
berg and other modern composers, as a show piece for 
its musical qualities. Herz was quite a prolific com- 
poser, leaving many fantasies, three concertos and 
some valuable etudes. Herz concertized in America at 
a time when good piano playing was but little known 
or appreciated, consequently is less known than many 
of the later arrivals who could not approach him tech- 
nically or musically. Strange as it may seem, he 
made almost his greatest reputation on his variations 
of “The Last Rose of Summer,” which is not a diffi- 
cult piece. He amassed a fortune by his concerts, 
which he invested in the manufacture of pianos, and 
which stand deservedly high, in France. He lived to 
a ripe old age. 


Ianaz Moscreyy 


Moscheles made a fine pianistic reputation in Paris, 
Berlin and London. He concertised extensively, and 
at one time was considered the best pianist in the 
world, although this reputation was of short duration. 
He did not belong to the brilliant, showy school rep 
resented by Liszt, Thalberg and Herz, but was con- 
tent to play a more quiet school of music, mainly of 
the old classic masters. He was a true disciple of 
Bach, Mozart, Clementi and Beethoven, being looked 
upon as authority on these masters’ works. His con- 
certos in E major and G minor have been played a 
good deal, while his characteristic etudes, Op. 70, are 
standard all oyer the world. They are a stepping stone 
between Cramer, Clementi and Chopin. Moscheles 
lived in London many years, where he often appeared 
as pianist and director of the orchestra. He had J. B. 
Cramer for a contemporary—a man of finished technic 
and author of eighty-four studies that are considered 
necessary to a good pianistic education, He was a 
warm friend of Mendelssohn, and when the latter 
founded the Leipzig Conservatory, he chose Moscheles 
as the chief piano teacher, a position he held for more 
than iifty years. As a man and teacher he was much 
beloved by all who came under his instruction. Mosch- 
eles was the last of the noted pianists who played 
octaves with a stiff wrist, and I have often wondered 
how he did them so well. 


Henselt. 


Adolph Henselt has been considered by many as 
the equal of Liszt and Thalberg. He lived in the same 
time. ‘Che reason he is not more generally known is, 
that he was so timid and nervous that he could not 
play before the public, therefore did not travel as a 
concert pianist. Those who were fortunate enough to 
hide behind his doors, or listen under his windows, say 
that his playing was truly wonderful. For many 
years he was director of the St. Petersburg Conserva- 
tory ; he died there a few years since while still in the 
harness. He- became very old, but held his pupils to 
the last. It is a conceded fact, that one does not know 
how to teach successfully before he has had thirty or 
forty years’ experience. Henselt has left many elegant 
pieces, notably a concerto in I’, a trio and 12 etudes, 
Op. 3 and 5. 


Dreyschock. 


Alexander Dreyschock, a Bohemian, was one of the 
world’s greatest pianists. His technic was something 
marvelous, especially that of his left hand. His oe- 
tave playing was a standing marvel to all the great 
pianists, who could never quite understand how 
he did it. Te was also equally expert in thirds and 
sixths. THe was not only a brayura pianist, but he 
could play Beethoven's concertos with great skili and 
power. I had the pleasure of hearing him play twice 
with the celebrated Gewandhaus Orchestra, of Leip- 
vig. He played the Beethoven G major concerto jn 
one and the Fi flat at the second concert. I also heard 
him in a miscellaneous concert, when he played a con- 
certo of his own. I remember how Moscheles, Reinecke 
and David kissed his marvelous left hand after the 
concert was over. Moscheles took hold of it and shook 
it back and forth, to see if it was like other men’s 
hands. At that time I had not heard Liszt, Rubinstein 
or Von Biilow. and I thought him the greatest player 
on earth. At this late day, my opinion of his playing 
octaves, thirds and sixths has undergone no change ; 
I have never heard these excelled by anybody. The 
greatest demonstration I ever witnessed over a pianist 
was when he played his “God Save the Queen,” for the 
left hand alone, at a Gewandhaus Orchestra concert, 
Men and women stood up on their chairs and shouted 
“Bravo! bravo! bravo!” until it seemed as if the roof 
of the building would tumble in. Although against the 
rules, he was permitted to play four lls, and then 
the people were not satisfied. The conservatory Lizots 
criticised him for playing his own compositions, "aud 
for what they termed his hard, dry touch; yet, T have 
never heard his musical tone surpassed, except ye 
de Pachmann when he played his first series of Chopin 
recitals in Boston. Dreysclock y extremely popy 
lar with the Londoners, where le played several a ap 
sons in succession. After concertising for more th a 
thirty years he settled in St. Petersburg, becoming re 
head of the great conservatory there, He hela hie 
position several years, but, his health failing, ee 
yielded to the advice of physicians anq went to a ag 
where he died a few months later, Dye wilibatk aly, 
posed a great deal, but his musie was aon oe 
popular, and no one hears it to-day. Tike mane Very’ 
noted artists, he had his brief honors and " 2 often 
but was soon forgotten, , Applause, 


de Meyer. 


Leopold de Meyer is considered one of th 
greatest pianists. Te was a man of oe 
igue, and his playing entered largely into th f 
of the man. He was much admired in Bure whee: 
this country by people who love to era pe and in 
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Mayer. 


Carl Mayer of Dresden, hardly known here, was a: 


most finished and elegant pianist as well as composer. 
He made many concert tours in Europe, being greatly 


admired for his elegant musical tone and general ex- 
cellence of rendering his mus 


Tle was the writer 
of some beautiful pieces, not surpassed by any of 
recent date. His “Toccata” in E major is very fine, 
while many of his studies are chaste and beautiful. 


Opus 31 and 61 ought to be known by every good 
pianist. ‘ : 


Von Bulow. 


on Biilow, the greatest of Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms exponents, is so well known that there seems 
to be no occasion for recounting 


his many acquire- 
ments. Von Biilow w: a 


7 as one of the few great pianists 
who did not develop his talent early in life, for he did 


not begin the earnest study of the piano until after he 
was twenty, and then did not feel sure of making a 
suce _He studied technic, including Czerny Granies 
Clementi, Kullak and Chopin etudes with Louis Plai d. , 
then placed himself under Liszt with whom ite ay 
mained five years. He was a small man. ecaiie? ua 
ae ines but bi ed nerve force and aieaais 
8 sh degree. Tis hands w 
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Von Biilow’s technical facility was Series ers 
were no difficulties he did not fully surmount. ‘Te 
played Beethoven's sonatas as no one ever did b f = 
or since. The same may be said of Basivshaad 
Brahms’ compositions. He was the coolest. most aah 
possessed man I eyer saw at a piano. We coula play 
every p-ece of Beethoven from A to Z, and tell vee 
& actly where to find each note without consulting the 
printed copy; his memory was prodigious and vast 
N pena man can play all Beethoven’s sonatas without 
wiiteg Geen in five consecutiv: concerts, he is 
“ ee as ng led great, V on Biilow could not only 
Retains ae direct the ine symphonies of Bee- 
sateeeeath re mee of his orchestra where each 
Biillow was intended En ae he eee bs 
sont ce ; ae pe but left that, profes- 
diffesanr Baie ane ne €@ visited this country three 
Bie they oe ad ae second as piano soloist, 
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through his Tae oe sate cities of the world 
Poston fates ncaa 2: ayed all of them twice in 
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THE ETUDE 


THE MUSICAL EDUCATION 


OF THE BLIND BY GEO. W. GERLACH 


N idea exists in the minds of many that the 
blind are peculiarly susceptible to a musical 
training ; or—to use the common expression— 

are very musical. It is easy to understand how such 
a notion is obtained. Many unthinking persons, on 
meeting a blind man or woman who performs upon 
some instrument, immediately exaggerate in their own 
minds any impression received, and judge all persons 
without sight by the individual. ‘Though the idea may, 
in a sense, be correct, yet when it is borne in mind 
that a blind person can do nothing whatever which 
those with sight cannot do under similar surround- 
ings and similar training, or which could not be done 
better with the aid of sight, it is difficult to perceive 
any advantage that the former may possess in any 
direction, 


Schools for the Blind. 

In all civilized countries there are now schools for 
the blind. In the United States nearly every State 
supports such a school. ‘The number of trades and 
professions in which blind people can successfully en- 
gage and compete is extremely small. Music, which is 
primarily an art of hearing and not of sight, is one 
of these. Therefore all the schools have musical de- 
partments, and most of the pupils receive instruction 
in some branch of the art. Although considerable at- 
tention is directed to this department, the work is 
necessarily elementary, as the pupils are engaged in 
the pursuit of their academic studies and can devote 
comparatively little time to music. That is, it is a 
part of the regular curriculum, and not a specialty. 
The department includes instructions in not only piano 
and yoice, but also organ and orchestral instruments, 
and in some schools harmony, counterpoint, musical his- 
tory, ete. Where the school is large enough, a small 
brass band, orchestra, or chorus is maintained; and 
in some instances all three are to be found. 


Love and Appreciation of Music. 

Much that is beautiful—natural scenery, painting, 
in fact nearly everything that is enjoyed through the 
sense of sight—is cut off from the blind. However, 
to enjoy music, the greatest of the arts, it is not nec- 
essary to see; and the susceptible ear of the blind 
person drinks in the tones, and with undivided atten- 
tion he enjoys to the full “the concord of sweet 
sounds.” ‘This cannot be attributed directly to blind- 
ness, but rather to surroundings and training. At the 
schools, where for the most part a very high grade of 
musie is used, the pupils live in and breathe an atmos- 
phere of the best in the art. In the make-up of 
nearly every human being lies latent a certain germ, 
which, if nurtured in the proper soil and light, will 
develop into a flower of musical appreciation and love: 
“he man that hath no music in himself” is rarely to 
be found. 

Musical Ear and Absolute Pitch. 

At all times and in all places the person without 
sight is more dependent upon his sense of hearing 
than is he with sight, which develops acuteness and 
alertness in that sense. Not that he can hear sounds 
at a greater distance or of less volume, but his ear 
is more sensitive and wide awake. Such an ear, in 
favorable conditions as described above, generally 
develops into a keen musical sense. Without any 
special classes for the purpose blind students acquire 
naturally many of the results aimed at in classes for 
ear training in the conservatories. It is probably true 
that proportionately more blind persons pos the 
ability to catch and retain melodic and harmonic pro- 
gressions, -the power, however, existing in varying 
degrees. Many of them can not only distinguish 
major, minor, diminished chords, and the like, but can 
tell the key of a passage or piece. 

This power of recognizing tones and chords is 
termed by some “absolute pitch,” though rather in- 
correctly. An ear of absolute pitch must be able to 
detect smaller fractions of a tone than the half step. 
The present writer is acquainted with two students 
who possess this power to a most marvelous degree. 
hey can both discern the difference to the fraction 


of a sixteenth or thirty-second of a tone between any 
musical sound and a given pitch. Besides this, if the 
most hideous discord, built of semitones, tones, and 
Jarger intervals, is sounded, they are able to recognize 
every individual letter. It is impossible to produce by 
training an ear of such acuteness; this is a natural 
gift. Nature has undoubtedly bestowed a like gift 
upon more of her people, and all that is needed to dis- 
cover it is the proper surroundings. Yet this power 
is not of as great a benefit in a musical education as 
it might at first thought appear to be. 


Technic. 


It is in the field- of executive technic that the blind 
student would probably seem to be most at a disad- 
vantage. Further, it might naturally be supposed the 
keyboards of the piano and organ, owing to their ex- 
tent, would be the most difficult of mastery. An 
eminent teacher of piano in Chicago, who has con- 
siderable experience with blind pupils, asserts that the 
lack of sight does not interfere in keyboard technic. 
There are pianists with whom this really seems to 
be the case, but it is not so in all instances. <A highly 
developed sense of location is absolutely necessary, 
and all do not possess this. The blind player, as is 
also the case with others, must keep in his mind a 
picture of the keyboard. When it is recollected that a 
player reading at sight can give very little attention, 
or none whatever, to his hands, it can be understood 
how one without sight plays. In working on a com- 
position, it doubtless takes a somewhat longer time to 
reach a degree of technical perfection. As regards 
singing and instrumental playing other than that of 
piano and organ, sight is not an indispensable requi- 
site. 

While there may be some slight defects to be over- 
come among blind pupils which do, not appear else- 
where, yet the great drawback in their education lies 
in another direction—namely, the fact that they are 
obliged to memorize every note of their music. Other 
pupils derive a great deal of benefit in the way of 
practice without first having to go through the slow, 
laborious process of committing to memory. For the 
same reason the blind pupil cannot become familiar 
with an equal amount of musie in the same time as 
he who sees. ‘he degree of rapidity with which dif- 
ferent pupils commit to memory yaries widely. A 
considerable speed can be attained, but it requires 
several years of practice in memorizing; and _ this 
fact also retards progress. Yet it is important for all 
students to play or sing from memory a large portion 
of their music: and the blind are of necessity com- 
pelled to employ the very best method of memorizing. 
They read from the embossed notation a short pass- 
age or phrase of a measure or two, play it over several 
times, read and play another passage, and thus add 
little by little until the piece is learned, always play- 
ing’over at each step as much as has been learned. 
Pupils with sight would do well to adopt this method. 


The Braille Notation of Music. 


There are in use for the blind two embossed sys- 
tems of musical notation, the New York Point and the 
Braille. The former is in use in various sections of 
this country; while the Braille, which is the superior 
system, is used in this country, as well as in Europe. 
To give even a slight idea of the system in a short 
paragraph is impossible. It bears no resemblance 
whatever to the staff notation, but consists of charae- 
ters built of raised dots. The characters contain from 
one to six dots, which in certain pos and under 
yarious conditions make notes, execution, 
marks of expres The em is very com- 
prehensive, being capable of expressing almost every- 
thing that is expressed in the staff notation. The 
characters are fi embossed with a machine for the 
purpose upon thin brass plates, from which itnpres- 
sions are taken in paper. Once a musical composi- 
tion is in brass, thousands of copies can be struck off 


ions 


igns of 


yn, ete. 


ver. 
Several of the schools do more or less of this em- 
bossing, or stereotyping as it is called; but by far the 
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Jargest amount is done by the Illinois School for the 
Blind, located at Jacksonville. Their catalogue con- 
tains upwards of sixteen hundred titles, from about 
five hundred and fifty compesers; no small amount, 
when everything is taken into consideration. In their 
fire-proof vault are stored more than ten thousand 
brass plates, from which copies are continually being 
made, Great care exercised in the selection of 
works to he embossed, with the result that the pieces 
and studies are of the highest order, copied from the 
best available editions. Works for nearly all kinds of 
instruments, as well as vocal, are printed; and 
students in all parts cf the country send there for 
mu: 


Higher Education. 

As stated above, the work in music of the schools 
for the blind can be little more than elementary. In 
some instances students continue their education in 
conservatories or with private teachers after they 
leave school, doing fully as good work as their class- 
mates with sight. Some teachers have an erroneous 
impression that it is difficult to teach a blind pupil. 
and that they must proceed in an altogether different 
manner from that used with their other pupils; which 
is far from being the case. One soon adapts himself 
to the very slight differences. For various reasons the 
expenses attendant upon a higher course of musical 
training are greater for a blind person than for 
another, and consequently comparatively few can con- 
tinue. Some wealthy philanthropist could dispose of 
a part of his money in no better way than by estab- 
lishing in various conservatories of the country free 
scholarships for deserving blind students. By so 
doing, he should not only be contributing to their 
source of enjoyment; but, what is of far greater im- 
portance, to their means of self-support. 

The Blind in Professional Life. 

It is to be lamented that the vocations in which 
blind people can successfully compete with their more 
fortunate fellows are so few. In some branches of 
the musical profession, however, they can successfully 
engage. It is evident that opera is impracticable. 
Owing chiefly to the very large repertoires used in 
grand orchestra, which would have to be memorized, 
they are barred from this branch of the art. As 
regards solo performance, the same is true of blind 
musicians as of those who see, there are comparative- 
ly few engaged in this work. They do, however, fill 
church positions, both as organists and in the choir. 
It is as teachers, instrumental and vocal, that a con- 
siderable number of blind musicians find employment. 
These teachers often find considerable difficulty in 
securing pupils, as people unacquainted with facts do 
not understand how those unable to see can give in- 
struction and will not, therefore, intrust their chil- 
dren’s musical training to them, The truth is, that 
they do good work, generally speaking, and give per- 
fect satisfaction. It is necessary for them to become 
familiar with, and to have embossed copies of the 
material used. They most thoroughly equip them- 
selves for the work; and, in fact, do better than the 
average runeof teachers, for they are obliged not only 
to meet with a keen competition, but also to overcome 
the prejudice of the public mind. With an increase in 
the number of blind students who are enabled to 
pursue a higher course of training will come an in- 
crease in the number of teachers. 

Piano Tuning. 

Although not usually considered a branch of the 
musical profession, piano tuning deserves mention iu 
this connection. All of the schools have tuning de- 
partments, where the pupils are instructed in the 
tuning and repairing of pianos; and many educators 
of the blind regard this the most practical vocation 
for them. The number of those employed in this work 
is steadily growing, and manufacturers are coming to 
show less and less hesitancy about accepting them. 


Conclusion. 

Truth is obtained only by compa n. To say that 
all blind persons have a refined taste for the best in 
the tonal art, or a highly sensitive musical ear, o1 
that they are all peculiarly fitted for musical training 
would be a mistake. But it is probably true that in a 
given number of blind people more will be found who 
the ear and appreciation than in an equal 
number of people with sight, which is, as shown 
above, due principally to environment. Tf, however, 
advantages are apparent in some directions, these are 
fully balanced by handicaps in other ways; so their 
capacity for musical developrent is not greater than 
that of their more fortunate fellows. 
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HENRY PARKER. 


Iv is a notable fact in the history of Inglish music 
that many of the most distinguished men in that line 
of work gained their first practical knowledge of music 
as choir boys. 

The custom of using boy sopranos in the cathedrals 
and all important churches has resulted in the es- 
tablishment of schools in connection with the work 
cof the Chureh, in which boys are trained to assist in 
the musical service, receiving, at the same time, a 
very good general education. It is inevitable that out 
of so great a number of boys a fair proportion should 
later go into the musical profession. 

This proved to be the case with the subject of the 
present sketch, Mr. Henry Parker, the composer, who 
is best known by his songs, qlthough he has written 
successfully and very acceptably for the choir, the 
organ, the piano and the violin. Certain of his songs 
have been heard wherever the English tongue has been 
spoken and music practiced. 

Mr. Parker was born in London, August 4, 1842. 
His first musical work was when, at the age of nine, 
he became a member of the choir of the Church of 
All Saints, Margaret Street, which had a daily service, 
and used a very complete musical service, being known 

s “very high church.” Tis activity was not confined 
to the church service, for he sang in all kinds of 
concerts, oratorios, ete., until his voice broke. a period 
that is usually a most distressing one to a boy singer. 

During this time Mr. Parker turned his attention to 
instrumental music, first taking up the violin and 
then the organ. Te made such good progress with 
the former instrument that he was able to obtain pro- 
fessional work as an orchestral player, and, from time 
to time, played in almost every orchestra in London, 
from those attached to small theatres up to the Covent 
Garden Opera Orchestra. His instructor in organ 
was the celebrated Dr, Hopkins, organist of the 
historic Temple Church, which owes its foundation to 
the great feudal order, the Knights Templar. 

But this was not sufficient for the young musician. 
He now turned to Leipzig, and entered the Conserva- 
tory there, giving his attention specially to the piano 
and harmony, under Plaidy, Moscheles and Richter, 

When he came back to London his first occupation 
was principally that .of accompanist and also con- 
ductor with concert and opera companies. The great 
range of musical life in a great city like London 
fitted well with a man of such versatile training as 
Mr. Parker, and kept him busy. As he himself says: 
“J would be difficult to say what I have not done in 
connection with music, from arranging polkas to con- 
ducting Mozart's ‘Requiem,’ ” 

Probably because he began his musical career as a 
singer Mr. Parker always preferred yocal music to 
any other form. After his voice settled he studied 
singing with such masters as Jules Lefort, Caravoglia 
and Wallworth, thus gaining a knowledge of the voice 
that has been of great advantage to him in his work 
as composer of vocal music, in making his melodies 
quit, the average singer, and yet contain musical 
eharm. 


. 5 
A In 1879, after Mr. Parker had made a secure posi- 
tion in London musical life, he accepted a connection 
with the publishing house of J. B. Cramer & Co., 
which he held until 1888. During this period his pen 
was active, and a number of his pieces were extremely 
weal received. In 18SS he gave up his work with 
Cramer & Co., as he “did not like to sit in judgment 
on works of others, perhaps friends, who were not sa 
fortunate as to please the public.” 
: lle holds but one official position now, that of Pr 
fessor of Singing at the Guildhall School of Musie, 
Howley, In addition to this he has a large number 
of private pupils. The rest of his. tin 1 rt 
to composition. gene ae 
In summing up Mr. Parker's work we can do no 
vetter than to quote from a letter ai 
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HOW I TEACH THE PIANO. 


BY MADAME A. PUPIN, 
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would be to erect on the back of the stage in view of 
the audience the complicated machinery by which the 
ilusion was produced merely because it was expensive 
and took so long to make. It is certainly true that 
many persons nowadays attend piano recitals just to 
witness feats of dexter and impossible tours de 
force, who have no idea that composers have some 
sentiment to express in each piece. 
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LIKE TRACKS IN THE SNOW 


By THEODORE STEARNS 


ULTRY summer sunshine, like the dull days of 
winter, does not promise much work, neither is it 
a particularly inviting incentive to the student of 
music. he vacation period, with its enchantments of 
balmy weather, genial company, and lake, mountain or 
forest trips, is a welcome relief to us all, but it may 
also lead one into bad habits—nay, 
even jeopardize that splendid sys- 
tem which obtained during the fall 
and winter past, when to practice 
and study regularly became a pleas- 
ant routine, when daily progress 
was marked, ambition to improve 
was first and foremost, and diploma 
or certificate of work well-accom- 
plished beckoned one onward, like 
a loadstone, to constant and well- 
directed endeavor. 
Preeztne te TRACKS. 


It is curious that mankind works 
best and is naturally most desirous 
to be busy when Nature is enjoying 
her beauty sleep of winter; and it 


is particularly significant that when 
Nature has grown and blossomed, 
has accomplished her regular 
miracle of reincarnation, that we 
eraye a rest and a change. Espe- 
cially so is this the case with the 
student, the professional man and 
the brainworker in general. There 
is a subtle instinct within us all 
to procrastinate when this vacation 
period comes around; and although 
the scheme of rest is all right, the 
trouble is that, whereas a well- 
stored brain can, and usually will, 
retain all its previous winter season 
training, actively-exercised fingers 
at keyboard or strings will not pre- 
serve their elasticity and shrewd- 
ness over a two months’ interim of 
rest. Trout rods, oars, tillers, and 
gun butts ofer bad substitutes for 
finger exercises for the aspiring 
Liszt or Paganini; and to be away 
from one’s chosen instrument too 
long at a stretch is ill-advised, even 
though tired nature may demand a 
complete change. 

Those deep, decisive steps we 
made during the winter months of 
activity can be blurred—indeed, al- 
most entirely effaced—if we allow 
the sunny days of indolence to bask 
upon them too often in the fancied 
security of retrospection. It is 
well to keep them frozen firmly by 
a judicious use of artificial cold 
in the shape of a scale or two now 
and then, or an exercise, played) 
with daily care, even if the means 
at hand are no better than the 
bottom of a camp kettle or a willow 
branch cut the length and weight 
of that fiddle bow left at home 
with your mittens and furs, which 
will not balance so well, believe me, next September 
or October. 


PLANTING THE Tracks. 

IT suppose all of you flung your school books into the 
deepest corner of the closet or shelf after the June 
finals, when the warm dust called those racing bare 
feet down its inviting summer pathway, or Susie or 
Jack wrote you that “you simply must come to spend 
the vacation with them.” Nor was this at all cul- 
pable, for children need play, lots of play, and youth is 
the most precious playground of life; but school was 
meant not so much for actual use in after life as it 
was to assist the later development when we natu- 


rally come to specialize. Not so is the study of music. 
There we are already making our pathline of tracks 
which will remain firm and distinct, or fade and grow 
dim as we exercise care or fitfully neglect to do so. 
For, presuming that you are in earnest. your fingers 
or throat have no will of their own, being only the 


CORNELIUS GURLITT AT TIS LESSON. 


From a pencil drawing made by Gurlitt himself, now in the possession of 


mechanical servants of your mind, and as such must 
be kept in the pink of condition all the time. You 
cannot throw them into the corner as you did that 
algebra or grammar, to be reopened in the fall at the 
next chapter. hey are responsively learning, copy- 
ing, good and bac alike, faithfully followed all the 
time, and their natural dexterity does not often lie in 
piano or violin playing; they must be memorized and 
rememorized in that direction constantly. 

Fingers can be trained to do anything that is a 
physical possibility, but in order to keep them expert 
they must be trained ad infinitum, 1 do not mean 
that one should never cease, but on the other hand to 
eense practicing entirely or even for a month or a 
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few weeks will deyclop a tendency to sprawl] or kial 
up that is comically lamentable. Take your vacation ; 
pitch in and have a lot of rest and fun, but—keep an 
eye out for a stray scale or exercise, every day if 
possible, and then while you are at it let that period 
be one of painstaking care and solicitude. 

Prints or Yourn Erernar. 

Mind tracks do not melt easily. Our thoughts, 
from infancy up, were- born mature, inasmuch ss 
they, or at least their effects, are lasting. On the 
unspotted page of innocence many a thought of 
faraway youth has served the recollection of oia age, 


emerging from its fifty or so years of seclusion as ° 


brilliant and distinct and fresh as though it had 
been born but yesterday.’ Shakespeare’s genius re- 
alized this in his account of the death of Valstaif. 
Dame Quickly dismisses the death- 
bed scene of the ancient rate very 


shortly. “He babbled of green 
meadows,” quoth she. Poor Fal- 
staf! After a life of dissipation, 


violent pleasures and violent 
troubles his mind wandered back 
to his early childhood, when. 
perchance at his nurse’s knee. his 
obediert. baby lips had repeated the 
magical numbers of the 28d Psalin, 
“Te leadeth me besite still waters 
—He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures.” In the purity 
of that once-upon-a-time the text 
had indelibly stamped itself and 
neither the whirl of men and 
women nor events could exactly 
erase its influence. 


STRENGTH IN COOLNEss. 

It is by no means stretching our 
simile to speak of snow as the best 
medium to indicate our path 
through life, for one’s best efforts 
musically are made when one is 
absolutely cool and collected. Too 


asm of our own feelings and 
imagine that we are affecting our 
listeners likewise. Not so. On 
the contrary, the more self-con- 
tained you are and calculating, the 
firmer your hold will be upon your 
audience, because the more truthful 
you are the more powerful and ex- 
pressive you become. ‘Therein lies 
the great success of the playing of 
Jan Kubelik or Paderewski. You 
can no more be artistically perfect 
while swayed and biased by your 
own emotions than you can burn 
another’s hand by holuiag the mated 
to your own finger. It is not 
necessary to do either. Rather hold 
the light between you where both 
may observe its beauty. Do not 
hug it all yourself. I have seen 
players swing and sway to the 
rhythm of their own music until 
they needed a siraightjacket. One 
may be tender, you know, without 
being violently efusive—like the 
little girl who squeezed the kitten 
to death because she loved it so, 
Sane playing wins out every time 
and to be sane you must be coo} 
as well as sympathetic. 
Copa. 

A lengthy vacation from any 
musical course is always dangerous, 
for with the mind relaxed careless 
habits in playing and thinking are easily acquired 
which are hard to eradicate, and there is always the 
worry of feeling that when you start in again in 
the fall your technie will be mad. “Life is fleeting 
and Art is long,’ and, like tracks in the snow, we 
must firmly cross over the few years allotted to us 
upon which to stenc!l! our progress. Tike those 
footprints our best endeavors are more or less fleet- 
ing, sinee musie is more of a recollection than it is 
a reality, depending upon the few moments while we 
are producing it for its influence upon those who hear 
it, and upon the attitude of those who are listening, 
largely for its suecess or failure to clevate and please. 


Carl Reinecke. 
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NICOLAS RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF. 


BY EDWARD B, WILL. 


In sp:te of the many brilliant achievements of the 
younger school of Russian composers, the unquestioned 
recognition accorded to Rachmaninoff, Scriabine, 
(whe has beer for some months a resident of New 
York), Ippolitoff, Ivanoff and others, there is no one 
who can successfully dispute the claim to pre-eminence 
attained by Rimsky-Korsakoff. He has led an artistic 
life of great activity and breadth; he has not only 
a long list of works which attest the versatile nature 
of his gifts as a composer, but by his long and arduous 
service us a teacher he has been of incalculable benefit 
to the cause of musical development in Russia, and 
many of his pupils have international reputation. 

Nicolas Andreieyitch Rimsky-Korsakoff was born 
March 18th, 1844, at Tichvin, in the government of 
Novgorod. Here he lived up to the age of twelve, and 
his early experiences in hearing the folk-songs of the 
peasants, in becoming acquainted with old Slavonic 
cuctoms, and traditional mythology of the peasants, 
-yere extremely important in shaping his later career. 
At the age of nine he attempted composition without 
any theoretical knowledge. « 

However, fifty years ago a musical career was out 
of the question for the son of well-to-do -parents, so 
ha was sent to the naval school at St. Petersburg, 
where he completed the course in 1862. Before this, 
however, he had met with Balakireff, who played so 
important a part in the development of the new Rus- 
sian school, also the friend and adviser of Tchaikovsky, 
and actually began the study of music with him. 

Balakiref€ gathered around him a select company of 
musicians of advanced views, among them Borodine, 
who was a chemist and army surgeon; Moussorgsky, 
an army officer; Cui, a professor of fortification ; Stas- 
soff, the critic of art and music, who died recently at 
an advanced age, and others. Their meetings were 
deyoted to the study of master works of various 
epochs, especially the moderns, and to ardent discus- 
sion of the vital principles of musical art. 

In the meantime, Rimsky-Korsakoff had entered the 
navy; according to one account he voyaged at one 
time along the American coast. Nevertheless he 
found time even on board ship to pursue his musical 
studies. In 1865 his first symphony, Op. 1, also the 
first Russian symphony, was given under Balakiref 
with considerable success. It was somewhat imma- 
ture and showed lack of experience, but it also gave 
evidence of striking talent. Later ihis symphony was 
not only partially rewritten but transposed into an 
easier key, . 

Ultimately he abandoned the navy to devote him- 
self entirely to music. He was appointed professor at 
the St. Petersburg Conservatory, where he has taught 
almost uninterruptedly ever since. He was inspector 
of marine bands from 1878 to 1884. He taught at the 
Free School of Music founded by Balakireff, and more- 


over acted as its director from 1884 until 1887. He ~ 


was assistant conductor of the Imperial Orchestra in 
1883, and from 1886 to 1901 he was one of the con- 
ducters of the Russian Symphony Orchestra in St. 
Petersburg, now conducted by Liadoff and Glazunov. 
He has aiso conducted concerts of Russian music at 
Paris and Brussels. He has recentiy been one of the 
conductors at a series of five concerts of Russian 
music in Paris. 

As a composer, Rimsky-Korsakoff is known beyond 
Russia chiefly by his brilliant, skilfully instrumented 
and imaginative orchestral pieces. In addition to ihe 
syn.phony mentioned apove, he has composed two 
others, “Antar,” Op. 9, highly commended by en 
Biilow, given at St. Petersburg in 1SGS8 ; at Magdeburs, 
under Arthur Nikisch, in 1881; a symphonie poem, 
“Sadko,” Op. 5, after a Russian legend, composed in 
1867, said to be the first Russian symphonic poem. It 
was afterwards reyised in 41891, aut published in the 
following year. “A Vairy Tale,” Op. 29, an extremely 
brilliant “Spanish Capriccio,” Op. 34, a suite “Sche- 
herazade,” Op. 85, the subject being taken from the 
“Arabian Nights Mntertainments,” which has Heep 
played far and wide in Wurope and America; an over- 
ture, Op. 36, “The Russian Haster,’ on RuecaD 
church themes, also widely known, and other antes 
ing works; several suites arranged from mie operds 
“Miada,” “The Snow Maiden.” “May Night, i‘ Chris e 
mas Night,” “he Tale of the Tsar Sultan, A Night 
on Mount Triglaeff” (the third act of ‘Miada, ar- 
ranged for concert performance). Rimsky-Korsakoft 
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is a master of orchestral resources, the chief charac- 
teristics of his works are the adroit use of folk- 
themes, varied and striking rhythms, and poetic and 
highly colored effects in instrumentation. 

In Russia, Rimsky-Korsakofl is most highly prized 
for his works for the stage, which number fourteen 
up to the present time. Many of these are on legend- 
ary or mythological subjects of ©. fantastic or imagina- 
tive character, presenting a heroic popular tale. Such 
an opera is called opera builina in Russian. For this 
reason Rimsky-Korsakoff's operas are exceedingly 
popular in Russia, for they embody characters in Rus- 
sian mythology familiar to all, and also introduce 
many old Itussian customs and ceremonies, such as the 
old Slavonic sun-worship, choral dances and many 
other quaint and individual ideas. 

Thus it is obvious that these operas have a signifi- 
cance to Russians which would be lost on a foreign 
audience. Among Rimsky-Korsakoff’s works for the 
“The Maid of Pskoff,’ (1868-1872), re- 
vised in 1894, and given in St. Petersburg in 1895 ; 
“May Night,” (1878-79) ; “The Snow Maiden,” (1880- 
1881) ; “Sadko,” on the sas:e subject as the early 
mphonie poem, (1895-i89L) ; “Mozart .and Salieri,” 
dramatic scenes hased on the rumors of the rivalry of 
Salieri and his alleged poisoning of Mozart, (1897) ; 
“Vera Schelaga,” (1898); “The Betrothed of the 
Tsar,’ (1898); “The Tale of Tsar Sultan,” (1899- 


Nicotas Rimsky-KorsaKorr, 


1900) ; “The Immortal Katschtschei,” (1901-1902) . 
“Pan Voyevod,” and finally the latest opera given a 
St. Petersburg, on Vebruary 20th, of the present year, 
“The Legend of the Invisible Town of Kitege and of 
the Virgin Feovonia,” founded on a tale of Russian 
mythology. 

While it is unlikely that we shall ever hear a por 
formance of an opera by Rimsky-Korsakott in ae 
country, and while it is difficult to obtain even g pj ns 
score of one of them, it is essential to a just rey 
ciation of Rimsky-Korsakoff to recognize th ee 
popularity of these operas through the e 
these old and picturesque legends of 
ology. He almost becomes a bard wy sing A 
national significance. here have yey eee oe 
ances of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s operas outside peor 
but “May Night” was given at Trankfort,. Russia, 
1900, and “The Betrothed of the Tsay" Aine May 3a, 
Prague, December 4th, 1902, Rimsky-K Hs men Bt 
been a prolific composer of songs, of eae has 
published more than seventy, The ee Heh Ms has 
tainable in this country do not seem ah sy ae Ol: 
his great talents, yet some of them ha “racteristic of 
praised. In the direction of piano aye baa highly 
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in C sharp minor, Op. 50, dedicated to the memory of 
Franz Liszt. 

In his piano music Rimsky-Korsakoff does not 
shine; it is, on the whole, rather mediocre. The Im- 
promptu, Op. 11, No. 1, is of negative value; the 
Novellette, Op. 11, No. 2, is effective as a wrist study; 
the Scherzino, Op. 11, No. 3, gives an excellent op- 
portunity in accurate and rapid execution; the Etude, 
Op. 11, No. 4, is pretty and not hard, a study in 
sixths, The Romance, Op. 15, No. 2, has been revised 
and edited by Edward MacDowell. Tt is graceful, but 
not highly individual. The six fugues, Op. 17, are 
doubtless the result of a severe study of counterpoint, 
which he undertook to correct his early influences. 
Por Rimsky-Korsakoff began with the moderns, 
Berlioz and Liszt; he afterwards felt the need of a 


more thorough schooling, and wrote, during one sum- 
mer, more than sixty fus 


sues and a large number of 
contra puntal exercises. 


In addition, he has written choruses, with and with- 
out accompaniment, cantatas, ete. Te has published 
a text-book on harmony, and two collections of folk- 
songs. With Cui, Borodine and Liadoff, he collab- 
orated in the variations entitled “Paraphrases, “4 
which Liszt commended highly; he has written ane 
rious occasional pieces for quartet, He orchestrated 
Dargomijsky’s opera “The Stone Guest,” also much 
of Borodine’s opera “Prince Igor;” he ies edited 
much of Moussorgsky’s music, including selections 
from the operas “Ihovantchina,” and “B, ae 
Godunoy,” the orchestral fantasie “A Night on B, ld 
Mountain.” With Glazunoy he has prepared an eats : 
of Glinka’s orchestral works, In addition fe his nae 
lense activity as a composer he has had many one 
brated pupils to his credit, among them Glazunoy. 
Liadoff, Arensky, Sokolof and Wihtol; also Tsch : 
nine, Akimenko and Zolatareff, ae: ag 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


The Origin of the Piano. 


From the earliest dawn of civilization musical in- 
struments have been in use, and all our music-making 
machines to-day are descendants of those which were 
used in the remotest ages of antiquity. It is a far 
ery from the tamtam of the savage and the pipe of 
Pan to the organ and the pianoforte in their present 
stage of perfection, and the story of their development 
is an interesting one both to the antiquarian and the 
musician. 

Early Melody. 

The first instruments used by man which might 
fully be called melodious were no doubt stringed in- 
struments. ‘These have always held an important 
place in the music of every country and people, whether 
their strings were plucked by the fingers or by plectra, 
or struck by some sort of hammer. The piano belongs 
to the ,last-named class of stringed instrument, but 
curiously enough it is the immediate descendant of the 
type with plucked strings. 

The Military Dulcimer. 

The large dulcim>r, which we so often find in 
ancient Babylonian and Egyptian sculptures, is the 
particular instrument out of which the pianoforte 
grew. It had a hollow body covered with parchment 
and was strung with many strings, and although ex- 
tremely primitive and unsatisfactory from our point 
of view it formed the basis of all old military music 
and was played at all the great court ceremonials of 
the Assyrians. It was in Persia that the dulcimer 
made the first step in the evolution which was to 
transform it gradually into the modern piano. There 
it was made with a sounding board strung with wires 
which were played upon with two sticks. 


An Important Development. 


The Italians developed this construction still more 
in the Middle Ages and made the dulcimer long and 
flat so as to rest upon the knees of the performer. 


How the Clavichord Was Made. 


Soon after this—for the sake of convenience—a 
keyboard was added to it, which, of course, was a 
great advance. It was then placed on a narrow 
oblong table and was thenceforth known as the clavi- 
chord. Its mechanism was of the simplest, the sound 
being produced by brass pins or tangents, as they 
were called, fixed into the keys which struck the wire 
strings. In spite of its very rudimentary construction 
and thin, tinkling sound the clavichord survived until 
well into the last century, and even inspired some of 
the greatest composers to write sonatas, preludes, and 
fugues for it. Bach wrote his greatest works for it 
and declared that he “found no soul in the clavecin 


or the spinet, and that the pianoforte was too clumsy 
and too harsh to please him.” 


The Birth of the Spinet. 


Next came the spinet, or virginal, which was fur- 
nished with little quill plectra with which the strings 
were plucked instead of the brass strikers used in 


the clavichord. Its tiny mechanism was very in- 
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gifted with great mechanical cleverness, contrived a 
mechanism far in advance of all previous ideas, and 
from his invention: the “action” of our day has been 
developed. The Broadwoods also did much to develop 
the power and tone quality of the instrument, and the 
manufacturer of pianofortes came to be one of the 
world’s industries, and Germany, France, Austria, and 
England were all doing their best to improve the 
popular instrument. The demand for greater power 
led to the introduction of the massive metal framing 
made necessary by the increased strain of the steel 
strings. In the matter of increased strength and 
solidity, qualities which add power and sonorousness 
to the tone, American inventors and makers have con- 
tributed much to the development of the instrument. 


Upright and Grand Pianos. 

These are the outlines of the history of the horizon- 
tal, or grand piano. The upright pianoforte so 
familiar in the modern household is a thing of com- 
paratively recent introduction. The earlier forms, 
introduced about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, were much larger than our present convenient 
instrument, which came into vogue some fifty years 
later. The construction of an upright piano differs 
very much from that of the grand piano and it has 
been subjected to many changes of design; in fact, it 
is only within the last fifty years that it has been 
made the beautiful and excellent instrument that it 
now is. The pianoforte has been brought to perfec- 
tion as the result of the labors of many lifetimes. 


Decorative Cases. 

Modern pianoforte-makers are devoting much atten- 
tion to the adornment of the exteriors of their pianos. 
These are now made in every kind of wood that is 
used for furniture and decorated to ‘‘go with” every 
period style in existence. In the past many of the 
great artists such as Cipriani, Angelica Kauffman, 
and Van der Meulen exercised their skill on the 
decoration of pianos, and some of the old cases 
covered with their lovely paintings still exist. 


A Fine Specimen. 

One charming old spinet still in existence is deco- 
rated with pictures of saints and angels singing and 
playing upon all sorts of quaint obsolete instruments, 
“sweet Saint Cecily, who taught the organ-pipes to 
blow,” in their midst, playing an Italian dulcimer. 
The most gloriously-decorated piano cases are, of 
course, those by or after Vernis Martin, the great 
decorator of the Louis XVI period. The exquisite 
coloring and wonderful lustrous sheen of his piano 
cases have never been surpassed, and they are per- 
haps the most magnificent ornament that any drawing- 
room could have with their beautifully-blended reds 
and greens and amber enriched. by touches of gold. 


ENTHUSIASM IN TEACHING. 


BY J. A, FULLER MAITLAND, 


No great thing in art was ever accomplished with- 
out enthusiasm. Enthusiasm was the oil that fed the 
divine fire of art, the mainspring without which the 
machine became an unrelated mass of wheels and 

meaningless contrivances ; with- 
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genious, but the sounds produced by it were mechanical 
to a degree, and the desire for greater expression led 
to the addition of several sets of strings and to the 
providing of a second keyboard. This improved spinet 
was called a harpischord, and was often a very beauti- 
ful instrument. Great skill was expended upon its 
construction, and the decoration was often rich and 
beautiful in its effect. Its case was a small and 
attenuated form of our modern grand piano, Handel’s 
spinet, made by John Witehcock, of London, in 1710, 
ig still to be seen in the South Kensington Museum, 


A World’s Industry. 


Italian and German makers now replaced the quills 
of the harpsichord by hammers and gradually over- 
came the many problems pres nted by its construction 
until Sebastian Wrard, a French instrument maker, 


out enthusiasm the creative im- 
pulse must expire in the 
moment of its birth. In the 
art of interpretation the im- 
pulse of enthusiasm is no less 
essential than in the act of 
creation; technical difficulties 
can be overcome by application, 
but even perseverance without 
enthusiasm will attain only results that fail to con- 
vince hearers of the beauty or merit of the work inter- 
preted. 

The teacher has three distinct tasks before him; 
(1) to kindle enthusiasm in his pupil; (2) to pr 
serve it alive when kindled, and (3) to prevent its 
degeneration into that mere gush into which there is 
a constant danger of its falling, and than which there 
exists few greater drawbacks to true art. It is clear 
that the teacher whose own enthusiasm is lacking ean 
seek for relief from his round of labor, : 
to be understood if he seeks that relief in something 
quite apart from musie altogether. But is such re- 
laxation the best way of keeping up one’s enthu- 
siasm. If there is only drudgery, the teacher's at- 
titude towards it must needs be almost that of a 
day laborer. It does not fall to the lot of many music 
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teachers to go to the best concerts, but that is one of 
the surest means by which enthusiasm may be pre- 
served and freshened. Tailing that method of obtain- 
ing relief from the incessant round of lesson giving, 
the teacher may do a great deal in the way of in- 
dulgence in music for his own pleasure. Teachers of 
the pianoforte have a great advantage here, for the 
repertoire is so boundless that it is easy to find some- 
thing unknown to play through for one’s own enjoy- 
ment or distraction. If the work done during the day 
was mainly that of listening and correcting wrong 
notes, then the teacher's own performances would 
bring the needed relief. > 


TWO MANUAL HARPSICHORD, 


Next, as to the enthusiasm of the pupil. Although 
the mannal practice may be drudgery, yet the beauty 
of the music may be kept before his eyes by the cor- 
rect use of pictures or stories about music, which, 
jn excess, had wofked such havoc among older admir- 
ers of the art. Without being a partisan of program 
musie or even of picture music, one can imagine a 
young student being harmlessly attracted by the fancy 
names that are attached to the pieces in the Schu- 
mann Album for young people, for example, or in the 
stories about certain of Beethoyen’s sonatas. It is 
necessary in dealing with these pieces, to put away all 
idea of instruction in connection with them. The 
opportunity of hearing public performances of the 
music that is being studied is to be used, but not 
abused; there is danger of enthusiasm oyer the 
music degenerating into gush over the performer, 
which is greatly responsible for the deterioration of 
taste in the present day. 

Analysis is a most. precious means’ of interesting 
students. Even technical drudgery is made interest- 
ing by some teachers. Every one can take a logical, 
sensible interest in the art of technic, and instead 
of teaching it as mechanical drudgery may get the 
pupil to apply his whole mind to the subject, and to 
play even five-finger exercises with his head, not only 
with his hands. 

Technical study should be deyoted to the end of 
rendering the fingers or yoice of the pupil so skilful 
that difficulties can be faced and overcome when in 
danger of grinding away at them till all enthusiasm 
for the music is lost and dead. Of course there are 
many passages which can only be achieved by going 
over them some hundreds of times before they can be 
perfect, but it is far better to go over the actual notes 
as they stand, proceeding from a tempo much slower 
than the composer intended to the proper rate of 
speed, than to practice away at some study omitted 
from the passage. Of course there are teachers who 
shirk technical education altogether, in order not to 
run the risk of Killing the pupil’s ardor, just as others 
are almost certain to sacrifice the enthusiasm of the 
Jearner in order to get the notes played correctly, for- 
getting that the notes, withont the spirit of the com- 
position, can be a great deal better played by a 
pianola, while a mere rough sketch of the music with- 
out any technical precision, is only a very few degrees 
more tolerable than that contrivance, 
the musician’s art must be cultivated. 


Both sides of 
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By LEO RICH LEWIS 


ROBABLY many readers of Tur Erupe have 
seen occasional comments on the efforts that 
have Leen made, chiefly in the East, to secure 

recognition for music as a high school study. DPos- 
sibly some have thought that there was no special 
need of agitation in that direction, since music is al- 
ready in the curriculum of the majority of high 
schools. The form in which it is taught at present, 
however, is chiefly that of chorus music, the school 
meeting, either as a whole or in sections, one hour a 
week for practice. As a matter of fact, one could 
hardly claim that this high school work has much 
educational value, since there is general complaint 
that pupils leave the high school with less musical 
proficiency than they possessed at graduation from 
the grammar schocl. 


Difficulty cf Securing a Musical and General 
Education. 


A betterment in this matter has been only incident- 
ally an object of the agitation of which a few reports 
have reached the general public. ‘The dissatisfaction 
with the present status represented a serious and 
widespread protest fiom parents of musical children. 
In many quarters it had been discovered that chil- 
dren with musical abilities were obliged to give up their 
regular school work if they wished to study mu 
seriously; lecause the time-demands of trumental 
and vocal pract’ce and theorctical study were so con- 
siderable that the requirements of the regular high 
school curriculum could not be met. Or, to put the 
case more fully, one of three things was seen fre- 
quently to happen: first, the student gave up his-high 
school course; second, the student gave up his music; 
third, the student tried to do both and broke down in 
health. ‘There was, indeed, a fourth result of the 
present situation; namely, that the student persisted 
in trying to do hoth, was strong enough to keep his 
health, and did neither very well. 


ig 


A Conference on the Subject. 


In a word, the musical minority of the publie de- 
sired the establishment of conditions by which music- 
study might. be continued during the high school 
period. The school autl orites, however, replied to 
any suggestion of this sort with the statement that 
music as a major subject could not possibly enter the 
high school curriculum, since there was no recogni- 
tion of music-study by the colleges; and tlat what- 
ever the colleges declined to recognize in their schemes 
of entrance-credit could not find a place in a school, 
one of whose primary cbjects was preparation for col- 
lege. It will be seen, then, that the question turned 
out to be one whose solution demanded the codperation 
of high school and college authorities. It thus came 
about that in Boston, early in 1902, in response to a 
call of the New Wngland Education League, a con- 
ference was held on the subject of “Music in Public 
Education,” the following questions being submitted : 


1. Would you approve the treatment cf music as 
one of the major studies in public education, 
giving to it equal time with such studies as 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics, ete.? 

2. Tf so, will you kindly suggest how, in your 
opinion, such recognition of music may best 
he secured? 

3. Will you favor us by stating in rough out- 
line what, in your view,-such a course of 
musical training should embrace? 

4. Tf snch a course could not be furnished at 
publie cost, do you think it might have recog- 
nition if given by approved private teachers 
and at private expense, and be credited at due 
valuation toward graduation from the public 
Nigh s:Lool? 

The recognition of music as a major elective was 
discussed in several sessions of the Conference, and 
related questions were considered. The Conference 
unanimously approved such recognition. A com- 
mittee was apnointed to ovtline a high school music 
course to be submitted later for consideration. Tn 


HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC COURSES AND 
COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS 


THE ETUDE 


Professor of Music at Tufts College 


due time the committee presented its report to the 
Conference. After discussion, it was recommitted to 
the following committee: L, R. Lewis, of Tufts Col- 
lege: W. R. Spalding, of Harvard University; S. W. 
Cole and E. 1D, Hale, of the New England Conserya- 
tory of Music; J. M. McLaughlin, Director of Musie, 
Roston Public Schools; A. L. Manchester, President of 
the Music Teachers’ National A: cation (1900 02) 
and W. Scott, Secretary of the New England Educa. 
tion League. ° 

Numercus sessions of this committee were held dur- 
ing 19 - The results of its del:berations were 
made public, in June, 1904, in a report which makes 
a twelve-page pampllet. his report discusses educa- 
tional values with reference t> music, and presents 
in detail a course of musie for high schools. The 
chief captions of the report are: 1, “The content and 
metl.od of high schcol musica) instruction ;” 2, “Timo 
allotments and correlation to the body of instruction :” 
3, “Qualification cf teachers” 4, “Cost.” A synopsis 
of the report need not here be given, as ther port itself 
may be had, by anyone interested, for cents -in 
postage stamps sent to Mr. W. Scott, Sceretary cf the 
New England Education League, 49 Dover Street, 
West Somerville, Mass. Suffice it to say that the 
outline of study was based on the Supposition that, in 
certain high schools, music-study carried on system- 
atically for the same period of time as that allotted 
to other subjects might be counted toward a diploina, 


The Ccheme Accepted by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. 


The rext move toward the des‘red goal was made 
at a conference of college professors of music, held 
et Smith College, in March, 1905. The most impor- 
tant subject for discussion thers was that of ways and 
means for getting college recozn'tionr for high school 
music-study. We need rot recount the steps by which 
the point in question was finally gained; but, on April 
21st, 1906, the Collese Entrance Examination Roar 
—now the official examining medium of the majority 
of Eastern colleges—adopted a ecmplete scheme of 
examinat’ons covering the follow!ng subjects: A—)\ys. 
ical Appreciation; 2B—lWarmo> C—Counterpo sits 
D-— Pianoforte ; E— Yn. These exam'na. 
tions were given, for the first time, in June, 1907. 

In the line of this endeavor, the list of co : 
granting entrance-credit for music- 
lengthened. Tlarvard had, for some time, given eredi 
for harmony and counterpoint. - It has not yet ah 
cluded other subjects. Amherst, Columbia, ‘Smith 
Tufts, and Menesley now all give such credit e eas 
form or another, some of the: Bien 
above named. eee a ile Subjects 
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Instruction by Private Teachers Recognize, a 
tecognition of music by a representative esti 
authority was tls secured; bet it is not to be se 
posed that the battle was won, or that it is fener 
Te fully won, merely by the Contriving of 00d rie 
chinery or by the recognition of music by any aut) a 
tative body. However strong the plea of a % u ori- 
minority may be, a powerful majority may di 
pay the bills. hus, it remains unlikely th 
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dishearten the faithful. Parents remain will 
they have been willing, to pay ¢! Willing, as 


musical instruction of their children, Pes a me 
is any possibility that such instruction Will. b - tier 
in their regular public school course, © credited 
These facts were early recognized by some 
who had to do with the movement, Siitvetions 
eee w 


liberally made that, if school authorities ote 
willingness to accept systematic work aie eed 
outside the school building, it might bee MY Bapits 
that students gifted in musie eo vu’ Possible 
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musie-study during the high dial none co 
suggestion would obviously not appeal to a Such 
committee; but some of them Sw the ay “chyol 
suggestion; and one city, Che's¢ mae Of the 
Acting 
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» Mass, 


under the advice of its progressive music supervisor, 


Mr. Osbourne McConathy, ascided, in June, 1906, to 

ve music a prominent place as an elective in its 
high school curriculum and jo give credit for outside 
study carried on under {nll and steady supervision.” 
A circular was issued by the city, giving details of his 
plan. That circular can doubtless be had for a two- 
cent stamp by addressing the 
Chelsea, Mass, re 


school committee, 
a carefully pla a 
ment of courses in the school, and eo connie 
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me 1a d' not the New England Education League, 
Neh initiated the whole Movement, previously pro- 
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HANS SACHS. 


WHEN you were young did you not like to while 
away some idle moments watching men at work? The 
Present writer spent many such moments in a cobbler’s 
shop, watching the artisan at work, cheerily chatting 
about the affairs of the town and State, interjecting 
many little nuggets of wisdom and practical philoso- 
phy. 

And when he saw, for the first time, Wagner's 
opera, Die Meistersinger, and watched the genial cob- 
bler-poet and artisan-artist at work, it seemed like 
a picture from other days. What a noble portrait in 
words and music the master composer has drawn: A 
big body, a big mind, a big heart, devoid of affectation, 
filled with simplicity of thought and living. 

When we read the history of music we must not 
Jose sight of the fact that the whole development was 
not at the hands of the professional musician and 
the nobility. In many of the free cities of Germany 
there were men of wealth and liberal ideas, who 
believed in art and practiced it with pleasure and 
persistence. These men drew together and formed 
themselves into an association to promote the cause 
of yocal music among the people and chose the name, 
“Mastersingers,” for their guild. 

The center of the movement was in the wealthy city 
of Nuremberg, where Hans Sachs was born, November 
5, 1494, about two years after the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus. He was apprenticed 
to a shoemaker, or, as we should say, cobbler, and 
after his year, or period of wandering, returned to his 
native city. The reader who knows the nature of this 
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wanderjahr, which was imposed on every apprentice, 
can imagine the keenness with which Hans studied the 
different people he met, the places he visited, and can 
readily divine that the gifts as poet and singer which 
he afterward showed must have made him a welcome 
guest wherever he chanced to tarry. E 

He settled in Nuremberg as a shoemaker, and also 
gave himself up diligently to a study of the principles 
of the Mastersingers, his teacher being the linen 
weaver, Nunnenbeck. To great talent in this line he 
must have joined considerable industry, since, accord- 
ing to his own words, he wrote about 6,000 poems, 
cof which only a small number have been printed. His 
writings, outside the lyrics referred to, include trage- 
dies, comedies, carnival plays, bible, mythological and 
historical stories, as well as fables and farces. ' 

Ile was:a follower of the reformed religion as is 
suggested by an allegorical poem to Luther called ae 
Wittenberg Nightingale.” He died January 25, 
1576, at Nuremberg. ; 7 " 

[Readers who are interested in fiction will enjoy a 
book by Mrs. Clark, called “The Cripple of Nurem- 
berg,” which introduces Hans Sachs as one of the lead- 
ing characters. Tt is an excellent book for boys and 
girls, as well as the older folk THe Eprror.] 


Tv is not necessary to adhere strictly to the fingering 
printed with a composition; every passage should be 
tested, and the teacher determine the best for every 
pupil. There are several reasons for this advice: 
First, Typographical mistakes may have occurred and 
have heen overlooked by the proofreader; Second, A 
composer is not always the best judge of the fingering 
most suitable; Third, For some pupils the printed 
fingering is all right, whereas others may find certain 
changes desirable 
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THE POWER OF A WORD. 


BY GERTRUDE BEANE HAMILTON. 


Success is from within. The teacher who is dis- 
satisfied with his measure of it would do well to 
cease censuring his pupils, reviling their parents and 
deploring the misadventure of his circumstance. He 
should instead examine his own conduct, and right 
his own method of thought and action. Very prob- 
ably he would soon haye less cause to complain. 
Hach individual must profit mainly by his own ex- 
perience. Yet surely he loses nothing if he open his 
eyes and his ears to every helpful hint, deigning at 
least to test the tried and trusted prescriptions of 
his co-worker. 

It is a trite and true statement that no two indi- 
viduals can be led by identical steps to the goal of 
their musical aspirations, although the goal itself be 
practically the same. But the following rule I be- 
lieve applicable to all cases; namely, to make all di- 
rections and suggestions positive rather than nega- 
tive. As a simple means to this end, exclude diligently 
from your teaching vocabulary that misleading, ob- 
jectionable word “DON’T.” By this one act you will 
eliminate from the lesson period a vast amount of 
unnecessary vexation and save your pupil fruitless 
labor due to misconceptions in which he can hardly 
be adjudged wholly culpable. 

In the present day the majority of piano students 
are children. In nearly every home, be it humble or 
exalted, there exists at least one child whose parents 
cherish the hope that he may become versed in the 
great universal language of music. Not only are we 
called upon to deal with the born student, the lover 
of his task, whom it is a delight to instruct, but with 
the perverse, the dull, the heedless. It is these latter 
who afford us opportunity to exercise our ingenuity. 
Not alone is the facile mind of youth the victim of 
inattention; the minds of children of larger growth 
are not infrequently ill-controlled. he inattentive 
mind catches ofttimes but a portion of the state- 
ments made within hearing, which retards progress. 

I am reminded in this connection of a maid of all 
work, animated by the best of intentions, whose 
obedience, however, was marred by her lack of con- 
centration. Her mistress made the mistake of couch- 
ing orders in words better suited to countermanding. 
“DON’T leave the cover off the soup tureen,”’ said 
she. In consequence the dish appeared at table in 
a condition exactly contrary to the unwisely ex- 
pressed wish of the lady of the house, for the 
attention of the maid had not been secured until the 
first word had passed into silence. Doubtless the 
result would have been entirely satisfactory had she 
voiced her command in the affirmative, saying, “Al- 
ways place the cover upon the soup tureen,” 

I recollect instances in my own piano teaching 
that have sharply pointed to me the wisdom of such 
precaution. That impediment to many a child’s suc- 
cess in retaining a praiseworthy position of the 
fingers, the small but mighty thumb, required admon- 
ishing. Repeatedly I urged, “DON’T STRAIGHTEN 
the thumb.” But it was only when I substituted, 
“Please CURVE the thumb,” that I obtained the de. 
sired effect. Subconsciously the mind accepted a 
suggestion. When inert the thumb hangs straight. 
The order to curve embodied and suggested action. 

Again, a pupil was at work in my presence upon 
the first piece she had received in which the pedal 
marks appeared. Knowing the disposition of chil- 
dren to employ the pedal before understanding its 
correct application, I spoke in haste. “DON’T use 
the pedal in this piece,” I exclaimed, and would have 
added, “at present :” thereupon proceeding with my 
usual instruction in regard to its correct office. 

To my amaze, I had not completed my admonition 
when my dear, little flyaway of a pupil slipped for- 
ward upon her stool and began plying the pedal yigor- 
ously with a most thorough hip action. Had she not 
demonstrated at once her erroneous impression, thus 
making possible to me its instant counteraction, I 
doubt not she would haye introduced the pedal, joy- 
fully and withal murderonsly, into the practice of 
this piece until her next lesson day. 

Mature minds often fail to comprehend the obstacles 
of an intelligence which is still in its chrysalis state. 
The memory of a child is an untrustworthy store- 
house of abstract matter. 

When, however, the words of a statement are well 
chosen the chances are one hundred per cent. better 
for the successful carrying out of instructions. In 
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the case of the servant girl, the comprehension of 
every injudicious word her mistress had uttered, save 
the first, served only to induce an erroneous act. 

Few children, although they often fail to satisfy 
the ambition of their elders, are wilfully ill meaning. 
Charity toward their faults and failures is not nec- 
essarily ruinous indulgence. It should become the 
endeavor of every teacher to render the lesson hour 
so enjoyable that it may remain an agreeable recol- 


‘lection and provoke pleasurable anticipation. 


When a pupil requires constant correction in his 
habits of music study, you may rest assured that that 
child is not exemplary in his other walks of life. It 
is very probable that at home, at school and abroad 
the obnoxious DON’T is so often in his ears that he 
has ceased to heed its clamor. The story of the pa- 
thetic youngster who, when asked his name upon his 
first day at school, replied, “Johnny,” and when his 
other name was requested gave his title in full, after 
some meditation, as “Johnny DON’T,” is not new, 
but hereto applicable. Let the teacher make the les- 
son hour so pleasant a passage of time to poor 
“Johnny DON’T” that he will look forward to it 
eagerly, prepare for it faithfully, believing himself in 
one walk of life, at least, a valiant “Johnny DO.” 

There is an ulterior hypothesis which forms the 
basis of every outward demonstration. When results 
are inferior we may safely reckon upon latent in- 
harmony, however obscure. Often a very slight 
adjustment will reorganize an entire system of opera- 
tion. Sound, the substance of music, is primarily 
motion. Music itself is harmonious activity. That 
negative command DON’T, whether it be followed 
by an explanatory clause or stands by itself, presup- 
poses disorder, acknowledges inharmonious conditions, 
and introduces the idea of inaction to intervene be- 
fore the properly regulated activity is established. 
Such a command tends to stagnation. “DO” is an 
inspiration to activity. Substitute for your customary 
“DON’T do this or that,” “DO thus and so.” 

By persistently creating the right mental image 
proper-results must ensue. There is one right way. 
Recognize none other. There is no room for the 
false if one is imbued with the true. Rather than 
forcing from us the valueless should we be engaged 
in welcoming the valuable. The repentant man does 
not succeed in reformation by attempting to bar out 
temptation, thus keeping it ever before him, By 
filling his time and thought so full of other consider- 
ations that there is no room for iniquity, he be- 
comes quite secure in his upward, onward path. 

Kvery day students are newly seized with the idea 
that they desire above all things to impart the knowl- 
edge they possess, to become in turn teachers of 
music, Would that all who cherish this laudable am- 
bition could be made to realize that to be efficient 
in their chosen vocation they must not only under- 
stand the theory and demonstration of music, but 
must attain as well to a sympathetic knowledge of 
human nature, especially child nature. For the lat- 
ter accomplishment covers fully one-half the equip- 
ment for success in this, as well as in any other de- 
partment of work, 

Nor does the truly appointed leader ever’ cease to 
expand. Like the pupil himself, must he continue to 
question, to search, to study, to put in practice and 
to appreciate. Pach day there appears new light 
upon his path. Himself a part of a progression 
which is ceaseless, he can then discern the ever- 
changing requirements of his inferiors and can for- 
ward to them instant supply. Whereupon no power 
on earth can deny him his rightful share of desired 
and deserved success. 


Aim from the very first to be rid of self-conscious- 
ness, You can never play well while you are think- 
ing of yourself, your effort, or another's opinion of 
your effort. Concentrate the powers of mind and will 
upon what you are doing. Any current of sub- 
consciousness is sure to run counter to the current of 
direct mental effort and confuse it. Attention is 
something which, like a hair, can not be split or 
divided. If you think of yourself in the least de- 
gree, there will immediately be a confusing and 
Dlurring of mental energy, during which you will 
lose control of your fingers, make mistakes and play 
in a blind and expressionless way. A g00d musie 
teacher always tries to make a pupil not only forget- 
ful of self, but forgetful also of the teacher's 
presence, If this habit can onee be established, 
nervousness will entirely disappear, and the undi- 
vided, undistracted mental energy of the pupil will be 
directly applied to the task in hand, 
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GEZA HORVATH. 

THE races that make up the great Slav family 
have contributed much to music. One need but stop 
a moment to think of the Russians, the Poles and 
Hungarians, the Bohemians, and with them various 
smaller divisions. Everywhere that one goes in 
Europe he is likely to meet representatives of musical 
Hungary in the orchestras and bands, so picturesquely 
attired, who charm the jaded ear with their captivat- 
ing rhythms, their bizarre ornamentations and search- 
ing melodies. Hungary has done much for music. 
In the wide plains, along the broad rivers, in the 
yalleys and on the mountain slopes the people of 
Hungary make merry with song and dance. 

Like all states in which the German educational 
idea is followed, music has a distinct place in the 
scheme of intellectual training. Teachers in schools 
generally have had a musical education and provision 
is made for musical work in the schools. This official 
recognition of music is valuable to those who follow 
it as a profession, and is a safeguard to those who 
study, as inferior teachers cannot secure official 
sanction to their work. 

Géza Horvith, a number of whose compositions 
have appeared in Tne Wrupe from time to time, was 
born in Komfrom, Hungary, May 27, 1868. Although 
his parents expected him to learn a trade, his inclina- 
tions were for a different career. He attended college 


Giza TorvArn. 


in his native town, and at eighteen decided to enter 
music as a profession. he best place for a thorough 
musical education was, naturally, the capital, Vienna, 
and thither he turned. He studied under the best 
teachers the Conservatory afforded and received a 
thorough groundwork in music. In 1892 he took the 
examination in music prescribed by the State Board 
of Education, and was licensed to teach music. 

American readers probably do not know that no 
one is permitted to organize and conduct an educa- 
tional institution in certain European countries with- 
out haying the sanction and diploma or certificate of 
the government. Austria is very strict on this point. 
For a time Mr. Horvath taught in a large school, but 
goon started out for himself and built up a flourishing 
music school in Vienna, which he still directs. 

He felt the impulse to use his training in creative 
lines, and as his compositions proved acceptable both 
to publishers and public, it did not take long for him 
to win a considerable reputation as a composer of 
useful educational pieces for piano and also for violin. 
In addition he gave attention to works for choral 
organizations. His compositions are among the 
favorite publications of leading Huropean houses and 
also several American publishers. Tn the literary line 
his best work is called “Pjano Literature for the 
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A ROYAL ROAD TO LEARNING 


By ARTHUR L. JUDSON 


HE average man and the average musician differ 
very little in their estimate of music. Both 
recognize in it a source of keen pleasure, a 

relaxation from the burdensome cares of daily life. 
They may go a step further: both may realize that 
there is a music of the intellect as well as of the 
emotions. But neither arrives at a conception of 
music which places it among the contemporaneous 
arts and sciences. The average man enjoys but does 
not understand music (it is the only art which min- 
isters to his emotions without making him think), 
and so he classes it alone and places it in a niche by 
itself. The avérage musician is concerned in deyel- 
oping his power to bring forth in his interpretation 
the emotional power of music (that power which 
moves the average man), and he is well content if 
the applause of the audience shows him that he has 
succeeded,, 

But of late there has been a tendency to look at 
music and musical questions from a safer and saner 
viewpoint. In this new estimate we find not only 
the emotional value of music recognized, but also the 
intellectual value of music accorded a place. And 
it is this fact of intellectual value which brings 
music down from its solitary niche and places it on 
a level with the other arts and sciences. This is 
especially true in an educative sense. Where before 
we looked on music as an emotional study, and any- 
one possessing a predilection for it as at best not 
quite as well-balanced mentally and morally ag the 
rest of us, we now realize that musicians may attain 
to a high degree of sane, well-balanced intellectual 
power, and music as a study may rank with other 
studies long held up as pattern studies for develop- 
ing in the student the power to think. Who can 
overestimate the value of the executive training ob- 
tained in playing an instrument, the mathematical 
training of Counterpoint and Fugue, or the develop- 
ment of research power in the study of Analysis of 
Worm and History of Music? But the newness of 
this tendency has caused the pendulum to swing just 
a little too far, and as a consequence we have made 
our Theory, Analysis, and especially our History of 
Music, a little too dry and academic. 

The time was when general history was taught as 
a mere compendium of dates, names «and facts, and 
History of Musie took its cue from this methog 
But teachers of history are progressive, and now Lahey 
teaching of general history is anything but a Succes- 
sion of dry, uninteresting facts. In History of Music 
we have not been as successful for many reasons 
Our history teachers are primarily teachers of cas 
ecutive music, and either have no time, or do not 
care to take the time, to fit themselves ag teachers 
of history. Taving little interest in the subject they 
do not insist on the buying of books of reference and 
use merely a text-book, which from its very nature 
is apt tobe dry. How, then, can we say of Hi 
Music that it is interesting and valuable ag 
So long as we teach it by rote, as it were, it belon, 
among the common school branches (and very co: et 
mon at that!) ; it even does not belong there a 
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in our publie schools everything must bey meas ay 
teresting. If we are to teach History of Music ee 


erly, we must do two things: teach the pupi 
and make them interesting. 
For the teaching of facts I find it advis 
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abl 
two text-books so that the student may be a Fea 
against rampant partisanship. Then, too, te en 
> ise 


of reference books is necessary in order j 
judge on the merits of any disputable questio: 
this material in hand I proceed to teach dates, x 
and facts with especial reference to causes eae 
sults. However, only the great names, im as a 
dates and essential facts are memorized and ee 
connection with some important movement, i. = 
work cannot be made easy: the only way te This 
facts is to teach facts. But if we give the z ee 
homeopathic doses with plenty of good int Acts' in 
things between, we can, at least, minimize ¢} eresting 
‘There are many ways to relieve the Gane pean 


tory study, hut only certain of these are - oe a 
value, 


ustly to 
m. With 


In choosing these we must always keep in mind the 
double aim of teaching pupils to think, and to learn 
to appreciate music in its broader sense. First, then, 
I have my pupils prepare papers on the different men 
connected with the period which we are studying, en- 
couraging the relating of interesting stories or hate 
penings as well as facts. A characteristic anecdote 
ures throws a man’s character into relief better 
an pages of analysis. The pupils also prepare 
papers on the manners and customs of the times, 
the ‘Seography of places, the history of art na 
ores and the influence of religion and politic: 
Gensco oe teaches, learn to realize that 
es S t, and cannot, stand alone, and that 
i niy important, or of any value, when it stands 
an relation to the other governing factors of life. 
Then I occasionally lecture on interesting o: — 
ze puny of which may be found Ae aot ae 
search, r I may take an interestii : a 
sone cere of national life, ate Lo Pan 
» or of a philosophy, like Wa, mer’s “ , 

thoven,” or of musical conditions, lik f eae 
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CONDUCTED BY N. J. COREY 


MATTERS PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL. 


HE Rounp Taste has a number of interesting 
letters this month from its readers. A short 
article from Annie Laurie Alvis, of Indian 

Territory, gives the result of her experimentation on 
“systems.” She is disappointed because of her 
failure to find new things in the Leschetizky system. 
But all teachers should realize that Leschetizky has 
nothing unique or new to advance along instruction 
lines. If you will carefully look the various Les- 
chetizky books through, aud talk with Leschetizky 
pupils, you will find nothing in use but standard 
material, well known to all the best methods. The 
great Vienna pedagogue’s success lies in his thorough- 
ness. An exercise that the average teacher would 
1 learned, he would say had only been 
n its being practiced for 
Miss Alvis’ 


pronounce wel 
begun, and would jnsist upo) 
several weeks or even months longer 
letter is as follows: 


Systems—Technic. 
tudy of the “Leschetizky 
System” with a decided amount of pleasurable antici- 
pation. Its application began with Mason’s four 
books of technic as the means, the mode of ae 
being the high lifted finger and peorons stro! f 
My surprise may be imagined when, after severa 
months of faithful study, I held in my possession, as 
fruits of my application, the claw-like appearance of 
the hands when grasping chords, or a ay 
vigorous touches—only that and nothing more. cng 
ever, the recognition of a failure somewhere, season 
I used as an incentive, and ae A ae aa 
Gi ey e acquired the 2 : 
aia ce wie teaching of Mason’s “Technic :” 
power. 
1. Correct applica 
2. A clear idea of rhythm by ev: 
eh ea irae intends us to receive 
is i ft intends 
f: aurey Ul eau’ pone all teachers impart 
ss gift. : 
this inowledée through the Nee te form—the 
y, clingi gato? It begins 2) a 
bee aay i my manner of scene be ad 
sults? A beginner’s first lesson includes this ey oe 
by dictation: J teach the child, yest a pine 
pushing, according to the hand in use ee Te 
fingers in place, to lift the attacking sae nea 
counting is done slowly, ee tap on piano, 
oO hasize the second require: . ; 
: ta teeeen two, by teaching the sudan? ce ae 
sliding finger in contact with adjoining te et 
when one is struck, stiffening the muscles o » ae 
I convince her of the existence and loc i pee os 
triceps muscle, After this she is ready for sao 
have been working up to, in that one form. 
be obtained from that. 4 
In lesson three comes ioe 
hangs li rops into the lap. plea alec 
aia Peete Now for the fdevinales tien 
Placing the hand in position, relaxing, the a 4 ne 
finger is lifted and let fall, pressing the key a es 
ducing the clear, sweet tone we read of. At firs be 
effort is crude, Repetition follows, until i ee ae 
is satisfactory, so far as I may demand of @ ee z 
I teach her to listen to the tones as she produces them. 
The teacher who loves his or her work, who panes 
to it enthusiasm, always studying, sooner OF later ‘ a 
velops an individual method. I have not found tha 
each student needs a different method. The emotional 
demand one; the intellectual, another, but both must 
have numbers that each would not have if he exercined 
his own taste. My mathematical beginner aang 
no trouble in gscale-writing, metrical analysis, ete., bu 
her tonal work lacks the sympathetic quality winch 
the emotional may produce, the latter finding theoret 
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tion of triceps muscles as motive 
en tiny beginners. 


The arm is lifted, 
She is taught that 


ical work difficult. Here is where my work begins and 
never ends. My many little students are each given 
a practice book, with the days of the week indicated 
on each page. Opposite are the grades for each 
lesson. Good lessons and required amount of daily 
practice secure fine grades. 

The study of one of the kindergarten methods 
would prove well worth its price to young teachers. 
Whatever increases one’s knowledge broadens one’s 
usefulness and adds to pleasure in teaching. I have 
solved theory study by giving each student five ques- 
tions to be mastered for each lesson, Students of 
nine years of age are writing intervals, scales, and 
triads. The labor required of the teacher to give to 
the world well-rounded musicians will not be com- 
prehended fully save by the laborer alone. Results 
are his reward. 


Mrs. Mary Loomis Hutcheson sends to the Rounp 
TABLE a letter giving an excellent idea of her method 
of teaching the fundamental essentials of music. It 
will be a good idea for young teachers to set down the 
various items in tabulated form, filling out the details, 
both from personal experience and from study of the 
several points in such books, as may be accessible. 

Mrs. Hutcheson’s teaching of the minor scale differs 
from my own. ‘The form she has indicated is gener- 
ally known as the Mixed Minor. It is simpler, accord- 
ing to my experience, to teach the harmonic or melodic 
first, either of which may be explained in a manner 


_easily comprehensible to young students as derivatives 


of the major, while the mixed form is in reality a 
derivative of derivatives. The harmonie should come 
first, as it is easier to understand and remember, the 
melodie following after this is mastered. I prefer to 
teach the tonic minor first, for the reason that its 
manner of derivation is simpler to understand. One 
can teach a child that the scale of C minor is derived 
from C major by lowering the third and sixth, each a 
half step, and this can be visibly demonstrated to the 
eye—an important consideration with a new con- 
ception. If you first teach the relative, A minor, it 
means nothing to either a child or grown person to 
tell them that they should play the same keys as in 
© major, except that the seventh must be raised a 
half step. No visible connection appears with any- 
thing they have already had. In order to show its 
derivation the key of A major would have to be used, 
which would be confusing in this stage of the instruc- 
tion. It is simpler to the unaccustomed mind to begin 
with © and follow in regular order. After the minor 
seales are learned in their Tonic connections, they 
can be explained as ‘Relatives,’ which the pupil will 
now be able to understand without difficulty. Some 
teachers object, from theoretical considerations, to ex- 
plaining the minor scales as derivatives, maintaining 
that they are as much independent entities as the 
major scales. Granting this, it is as easy to explain in 
one case as the other, by simply substituting for 
“derivation” the term “point of difference.” Mrs. 
Hutcheson’s letter follows: 


Mathematics of Music. 


It is with no doubt on my part as to the belief of all 
cultured musicians in the study of Theory and Har- 
mony that I advance my method of teaching the rudi- 
ments of the same to very young children. It is true 
that in my experience of teaching musie in a board- 
ing-school very few pupils have any innate conception 
of the beauty of numbers or rhythm. In fact, it is 
only by dint of much effort on the teacher’s part that 
very young musicians can be brought to realize the 
mathematics which govern the realm of music. 

To pupils of long study and wide culture, there is 
an inner depth of esthetic meaning to the statue, the 
symphony or the poem, revealed through a knowledge 
of its exquisite proportions and perfect measure 
ments. “Vo only a few heaven-born souls of genius is 
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this knowledge of number innate, Although Pope has 
writtens 
“While yet a youth unknown to fame, 

I Nsped in numbers for the numbers came,” 
every student of literature may detect his measuring 
rod in his’ skilful couplets, and realize that the heigtit 
of his art was not attained by chance. 

One can no more easily imagine a poem without 
meter, than music without time, beats, bars. Every 
violinist must exactly measure the length of his strings 
in order-to form the different notes, even without the 
help of the frets which makes guitar playing so much 
easier. 

I believe no child should begin the study of music 
until of such an age as to know the first principles of 
arithmetic. Let the teacher begin by telling pf the 
wonderful mechanism of the piano as to blaék and 


* white keys, octayes, etc. We must introduce middle C 


as the most important key to be met at the first Tessan 
how it looks upon the keyboard, how it looks to the 
eye upon the score, and how it sounds to the ear of 
the child. Let the child count the notes from A to G 
over and over again (regardless of the black keys), 
and then the number of octaves can be noticed. 

I always present a new pupil with a blank book of 
musie paper, so that no single lesson may pass with- 
out writing down some musical notation, After the 
plain C major scale we must explain the added lines 
and spaces. In the meantime, whatever music has 
been set before the pupil, certain figures have con- 
fronted his eyes at first glance. Lxplain at once the 
fractions, and then teach him to write musical notes 
corresponding to %, 14, %, 1-16, to distinguish the 
different values as soon as possible. There is no 
method of teaching the scales so thorouglily as to 
write one at each lesson, explaining the half-steps 
between the third and fourth, and seventh and eighth 
degrees, until each of the major scales has been 
learned. Then teach the Relative and Parallel (also 
called Tonic) minors; the Relative first because the 
signatures remain the same. Give the simple rule to 
flat the third step both in ascending and descending, 
and to lower the sixth in descending. Explain why 
the sharps and flats occur. 

The note book may also be used for elementary 
harmony, beginning by writing major triads on the 
Tonie, Dominant and Subdominant, not only in the 
first. but in all three positions. After such study how 
much more beauty is eyident in Mendelssohn’s “Con- 
solation,” as we discover that the arpeggios are opty 
the chords, with which we have already become famil- 
iar, in broken form, My method is only fhe outcome 
of practical experience, and if these thoughts may_be 
of service to any younger teacher I shall be very glad. 


Playing Without Fixing the Eyes on the 
Keyboard. 


The article, “Keep the Byes on the Music,” in 
the April Erupr, has forcibly impressed me. I have 
been studying the piano for about three years, and 
while I have felt the importance of overcoming the 
tendency to look at the keyboard, I haye been more 
or less discouraged in this direétion, inasmuch as my 
teacher lays great stress on striking the right notes. 
I have, never been requested “to keep my eyes on the 
music” and realizing that I haye undoubtedly con- 
tracted a bad habit, I haye been impelled to ask your 
advice. I have asked my teacher if he could recom- 
mend some exercises to help me master skips, and have 
been led to believe that as I advanced the probtem 
would seem less perplexing. As the question seems 
to be a serious and important one (especially as it 
seems to me to indicate a weakness in the teacher's 
own technic), I would thank you to give me your 
opinion.—In Harnest. 

A player who plays from memory naturally keeps 
his eyes upon the keyboard. He thus presents a much 
better appearance, and gives a more perfect jniterpre- 
tation by concentrating his attention upon the keyboard 
and the sound produced, than by attempting to gaze 
about the room an@ divide his attention with the 
audience. Pianists who perform well without their 
notes are apt to be poor sight readers. Some of the 
foremost virtuosi now before the public are said to be 
obliged to pick out their notes very slowly. This is, 
however, much more conducive to perfection of technic, 
for the good sight reader is sometimes impatient of 
slow processes. 

When playing from notes the performer cannot be 
prevented from frequent glances towards the key- 
board, although a student should be taught to do this 

(Continucd on page 552.) 
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HILDREN and young people who are still in 
school furnish the bulk of pupils for the pri- 
vate teacher. The problem that has confronted 

the teacher of music is how to make, his work fit in 
with school work so as to get regular, steady work 
done and done well enough to count. ‘The trouble 
usnally arises from the demands made upon the pupils’ 
time and strength by school work. These are so great 
and exacting that frequently little is left to be devoted 
to music. - 
Parents haye been made anxious by noting the 
failing strength and energy of their children, generally 
their daughters, who are trying to carry heavy school 
work and also learn to play or sing. If they are con- 
vinced that the burden is excessive there is but one 
recourse, and that is to cut off the music lessons. 
* The special difficulties that impede musical educa- 
tion are presented in the article, on another page in 
this issue, by Professor Lewis, of ,Tufts,College. We 
rope that every teacher will carefully read the article, 
which not only describes the trouble, but also ind 
cates a remedy that has been tried in two progressive 
cities, and offers a plan which can be adapted to local 
conditions almost anywhere. 
» We take it for granted that intelligent school author- 
ities will agree that children have a right to the oppor- 
+ ttn y of securing a sound musical education along 
with the pursuit of those general studies that are 
considered to promote mental discipline. If some one 
should say that there is no more reason why special 
‘work like music should have recognition than should 
preparation for a trade or business; we reply -that 
it is.in the days of childhood that the foundation 
for future skill and acquirement can most easily and 
expeditiously be laid, The one-point upon which those 
whe direct educational work have a right to be satis- 
| fied is that the musical work and training shall be at 
least equal in value to the development of the child, 
mentally and otherwise, to the study or studies it may 
, displace, = 
It is right here that earnest, well-equipped teachers 
t can do yaluable missionary work. When you bring 
the. matter, before the school management you must 
“be prepared to show the educational value of your 
teaching, that it is logical and systematic; planned for 
veal progress; that it calls for concentrated mental 
” @ffort,.as avell as consistent, steady application; that 
if makes strong demand on imagination, 
reasoning powers and, in such branches as harmony 
and composition, on the constructive and. creative facul- 
ties. . Ask that a trial be made, submit you work 
with your pupils to such tests as a well-qualified 
superintendent can make from the standpoint of edu- 
cational methods, and then set to work to prove results. 
The parents of your pupils will all back you, and with 
a strong public feeling in your favor, we are sure you 
will have made a start to solve a serious problem in 
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And first the nightingale is there, 
Making all joyous everywhere, 
Singing aloud her lively song, 
To her the thanks of all belong: 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


Eucenr THAyer used to say, “Decide what you 
want, then make the conditions right and you will 
get it.” This applies to the whole business of living, 
but can be specially applied to the teaching of sing- 
ing. I believe in working from fundamental Dey 
ciples. So does every other teacher, but there. is 
always difficulty in reaching an agreement as to what 
constitutes fundamental principles. ; 

Difference in the point of view, or an error of re- 
fraction somewhere, has prevented us from having the 
same focus. We might, however, substantially agree 
that 

The Tone is the Thing 


Every teacher will 


i i ack of that. 
There is no going bac Wie cin first, lost 
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cee aun for precious little if aie result ee 
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in the physical and anatomical laboratories. ; 
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tone. 
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never produce it. 
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the right tone concept. The development of artistic 
taste. This requires time and perseverance on the 
part of both teacher and student. 


Make the Conditions Right 


This is far the simpler proposition of the two. In 
brief, it means freeing the throat from all interfer- 
ence and properly managing the breath. 

The student should remember that the good tone is 
always easy. It is the bad tone that is difficult. If 
the tone is not easily produced it is because there is 
interference somewhere. This interference will be in 
the form of muscular tension in some part of the 
vocal mechanism. Freeing the tone, therefore, must 
come through relaxation. ‘The proper relaxation of 
the vocal mechanism cannot be secured without per- 
fect breath control. Hence, the first step in making 
the conditions right is to see that the student knows 
how to manage the breath. 

In summing up, I should say that “What to do” 
should precede “How to do it,” that the idea must 
be conceived before it can be expressed, and the more 
definite the idea the easier will be its expr 


DISSONANCES 


RICHARD BURTON 


From “MEMORIAL DAY.” 
Oft in the midst of music rare 
Comes a break in the fluent air; 


Seeming dissonances creep 
Into the chords once tender, deep 


But as the deft musician plays 
On to the end, the music strays 


Back to harmonies that are meet 
Making the whole a thing more sweet. 


So from the strings of the harp of life 
Notes may be struck with this cord rife; 


But when the air is played, you see 
They were a part of the melody. 


By permission of 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


Elevating the Profession 


At this season of the year music teachers are hav- 
ing their annual round up. Throughout the various 
States associations are held with the avowed purpose 
of exalting and dignifying the profession of music. 
At these annual meetings we are harangued, jollied 
and drubbed. The spellbinders, verbal swashbucklers, 
and they of the valorous puissant quill, all combine 
to elevate us. We shall hear much of the refining and 
regenerating influence of art, and wee betide him who 
questions it. In the past we have shrieked it from the 
rostrum and mouthed it in the market place. We 
have harped on it in the studio and hammered at it 
wherever any one would listen. We have, tried to 
convince ourselves that it is only necessaty to get art 
into our system and our salyation assured. We 
have made the mistake of looking upon ar some- 
thing we take in rather than give out. Ss not in 
the atmosphere. It is in the individual consciousness 
and its character and quality depend upon that of 
the individual. Man makes music. Music does not 
make man. If we remember this, much of our prattle 
about the great things art will do for us will cease, 

No one will ever become an artist or an angel by 
sitting down and waiting for some outside influence 
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to regenerate him. Everything must come from 
within. Art is an expression of mind. It is therefore 
evident where the process of elevating the profession 
must begin. It is an individual problem and each one 
must decide what he needs. 

The music profession is neither better nor worse 
than other professions. There are many members of 
it who are not in dire need of elevation. They are 
alive to their shortcomings and are conscientiously 
working out their salvation. They do not need to be 
legislated into the kingdom of heaven. As in other 
professions, however, there are some members, doubt- 
less, to whom the elevating unction could be applied 
beneficially, but not until there is an individual desire 
for it. 

The reputation of a lack of musicianship has at- 
tached itself to vocal teachers and singers, not alone 
in this country but in all countries, and it is partially 
true. The young man whom nature has gifted with a 
fair voice takes a few vocal lessons, learns to sing a 
few songs passably well, and them what. happens? He 
buys space in the music journals, his name appears 
in broad-faced type and forthwith he prances gaily 
into the arena as a full-fledged musician. * What he 
has to give in return for money is not quite clear. 
In such cases there must be an awakening of the in- 
dividual conscience to the fact that such practice is 
dishonesty, both to one’s self and the public. 

When this awakening comes the process of eleyat- 
ing that part of the profession which needs it most 


will be comparatively simple, for each one will attend 
to it for himself. 


Automatism 


In good singing there is no visible evidence of effort. 
The mechanics of it is concealed. All the processes 
have become automatic. That is, they continue with- 
out the conscious effort of direction of the singer. 
There can be no artistic singing until this condition 
is attained. 

If we consider for a moment we shall see that 
most: of the acts of our everyday life are done in 
this automatic way. We talk, laugh, eat, sleep and 
walk automatically, and I am told some. people say 
their prayers in the same way. The most perfect 
processes are those of which we are least conscious. 
The one who is conscious of his digestion knows there is 
something wrong with it. Note the familiar example 
quoted by Herbert Spencer, “A horse stopped two 
or three mornings in succession at a certain house, 
thereafter stops of its own accord.” A man walks 
down street in the morning and, turns into his office 
building in the same way. If he goes down town 
without his watch he will be reaching for it auto- 
matically all day long. And when he goes home at 
night, in a normal condition, His hand goes auto- 
matically to the pocket containing his latch key. This 
principle of automatism is fundamental in all artistic 
expression. No musical performance, particularly 
singing, can be artistic if it bear the marks of con- 
scious effort. 

3ut this does not dispose of the problems in teach- 
ing singing, for the reason that anything may become 
automatic. Singers indulge in all manner of facial 
contortions and general yocal atrocities, of which they 
are blissfully unconscious. The man who sings worst 
is, perhaps, as much of an automatum as the one 
who sings best. The mere fact that things are done 
automatically is no argument in their favor. It is 
making the right action automatic that produces the 
artist. 

This means that every action must be controlled 
by the right concept. Many things are involved in 
the production of a tone, and they cannot be ignored. 
There is the organ which produces pitech—the vocal 
chords. The larynx with its extrinsic and intrinsic 
muscles. Also that part of the mechanism which gives 
the tone its quality—the pharynx, mouth, lips, tongue 
and soft palate. Hach of these things has a certain 
wight action in the production of a tone. 

I believe the surest and most rapid way to secure 
vight action is in connection with the effort to produce 
a musical tone. All muscular activity should be con- 
trolled by a musical effort. The 
muscles separate and apart from 
physical culture, not voice culture. 

When the student has the correct tone eoneept, he 
need only have the proper degree of relaxation of the 
vocal mechanism to have, in a very short time, the 


development of 
musical tone is 
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right kind of automatism. 
much in these days of 


Natural Method 


Does it mean anything? That becomes a question 
of definition. Strangely enough the world holds most 
peculiar views as to what’is natural and what is 
unnatural. 

A thing which is extraordinarily bad is called un- 
natural. If it is extraordinarily good it is called 
supernatural. According to this the term natural can 
be applied only to that which is medicore. ‘To call 
natural that which is habitual, or which has become 
involuntary, does not help the situation. If it did, 
then the man who gets red in the face when he sings 
might be said to have a natural method, because his 
throat closes involuntarily. 

Which is natural, that which is good, or that which 
is bad? Both cannot be, for they are the direct 
opposites of each other. 

Every day we hear it said that the natural man 
is a sinner. That it is natural for him to have 
this, that and the other thing the matter with him. 
I draw from this, that in order to be well, honest 
and upright, man must be unnatural—that is, he must 
be going in direct opposition to nature. With the 
whole theory and machinery of nature operating 
against him, the outlook for man is, indeed, most 
unpromising, 

I venture the paradox that the so-called natural 
man is the most unnatural thing in the universe. I 
cannot imagine nature being a party to such a con- 
summate blunder. ‘To believe such a thing is pessim- 
ism of the worst type. The whole world is engaged 
in a tremendous struggle to reach more harmonious 
conditions. It is not working away from nature. It 
is working toward nature. 

The psychology of this is of the utmost importance 
to the student of singing. To be engaged in the task 
of learning to express that which is good, beautiful 
and true through the medium of his voice, and to feel 
that nature is against him, cannot fail to affect the 
student injuriously. ‘I have had too many students 
who believed themselyes to be handicapped by natural 
limitations not to know the pernicious effect of such 
teaching. It paralyzes effort, and, which is worse, 
puts the student in the attitude of semi-failure rather 
than success. A 

Let us follow this a little further. When one 
begins to sing he is clumsy about everything. His 
tones are imperfect, his phrasing crude. He finds 
great difficulty in making his voice flexible. But as 
he proceeds, these difficulties disappear one by one, 
and he finds that the better he sings the easier it is.. 
We are forced, then, to the conclusion that nature 
is a state in which all activity is perfect, spontaneous, 
and right. Any other condition is unnatural. 

We approach nature as we learn to express without 
effort that which is beautiful and true. In other 
words, we approach nature as we approach perfection. 
Any system of study which leads to such results may 
properly be called a natural method. 


Is this natural? We hear 


Music Study as an Investment 


The struggle for existence has so instilled inte 
man the necessity of a tangible return for money and 
effort expended that it is not surprising that before 
engaging in any form of activity he involuntarily 
asks, “will it pay?’ ‘This question is asked the music 
teacher as often as is the price of tuition. He is 
asked in almost every case to pass on the character 
of the investment, and, in many instances, to guar- 
antee it. In which case he becomes not only a vocal 
teacher, but a surety company, and should so label 
himself, 

Divest this matter of its artistic halo and consider 
it in the nature of a cold-blooded business proposi- 
tion. Will it stand the test? Remove all the 
esthetic sentimentality that is wont to surround this 
wonderful art, and consider what the returns are 
likely to be in currency. b a 

In the business world six per cent. is considered a 
good return on the investment. If a propositions 
offers more than that inyestors shy at it. If we 
consider music study as an investment it should be. 
figured in the same wa Would any musician be 
content with six per cent. on his investment? I 
Suppose, for example, that John Smith 
studies three years and in that time invests a 
fhousand dollars in tuition. We cannot figure his 
living expenses in this, because were he to invest his 


thousand dollars in ony other business his living ex- 


trow not. 
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penses would not be included. What must he earn to 
have a six per cent. investment? Sixty dollars per 
year. Five dollars per month. 

Let us go a step further and include his living ex- 
penses, Suppose he spends three thousand dollars 
in his three years’ study. He must earn but one 
hundred and eighty dollars ber year, or fifteen dol- 
lars per month. Oftener than otherwise the man 
who takes a three or four years’ course of study is 
earning his living out of it all the time. 

I have in mind a man who studied three years and 
carried on his regular work at the same time. Dur- 


.ing that time he spent less than a thousand dollars 


in tuition. At the end of that time he took a posi- 
tion which paid him the first year twelve hundred 
dollars for ten months’ work. ‘This is at least 125 
per cent. on his investment, 

Some one will urge that he puts in his time in order 
to make his investment pay. Very well. Should he 
invest in a thousand-dollar stock of hardware he 
must do the same thing. But where is the business 
that pays 125 per cent. on the investment when the 
investor gives it all his time and energy? The num- 
ber of such instances is so small that they are 
scarcely worth considering. In fact, the number of 
men who engage in business and carry it to any 
reasonable degree of success is very small, if we are 
to believe the reports of commercial agencies, which 
show a record of over 95 per cent. of failures, I am 
sure there is not so large a per cent. of financial 
failures in the profession of music. 

A very small per cent. of those who engage in the 
profession of music ever leave it. In some way they 
make it yield a living. Do they always give full 
value for what they receive? The finer sensibilities 
of the profession will not permit. the discussion of 
that point. We might, however, with propriety ask 
the same question of the profession of law and medi- 
cine. I am sure the musician’s sins are no deeper 
scarlet than those of the professions mentioned. 

On the basis that one has naturally a 00d voice 
and reasonable talent there is nothing that will en- 
large his earning capacity so quickly as the study 
of music. Particularly can this be said of singing. 
Many students of singing are earning their tuition 
by singing in a church choir. I have in mind several 
who are doing much more than that. It would be 
difficult to find any other line of study in which this 
can be done. 

The profession is crowded only on the lower levels. 
But one does not need to remain on the lower levels. 
Nothing can keep him there except his own inclina- 
tion. 1f he stays there it is because he is not imbued 
with the spirit of work, or of the dignity, usefulness 
and possibilities of his profession. 

I should say, then, that to the one who combines 
business sagacity with musicianship the profession 
of music offers very satisfactory returns on the 
investment. 


ON THE USE OF THE “PORTAMENTO,” 


BY GEORGE CECIL, 


THOUGH the portamento is one of the graces of 
singing, many persons so abuse its use that on their 
lips its significance is lost. It is proposed, therefore, 
to explain its legitimate use in the hope that ane 
reader who has fallen into the bad habit of « 
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worth consideration, for it is (when discreetly ap- 
plied) a legitimate and pleasing ornament. 

Briefly, the singer must never dwell on the stepping- 
stone to the high note, for the ugly “scoop’—to say 
nothing of the scathing remarks of intelligent music 
critics—will be the result. Nor should a beginner use 
the portamento; it only is intended for students who 
have made sufficient Progress in their art to be able to 
discriminate between its use and abuse. 


BREATH SUPPORT. 


BY KARLETON HACKETT. 


THE foundation of tone production is breath sup- 
port. In this all teachers are in agreement. though 
there is much dispute as to manner in which this 
support to be obtained, However, there are some 
thoughts on the subject that are easily understood 
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Don’t forget that Nature provides. Anyone in 
normal health who has reached eighteen years of 
age has breath enough in his lungs to make a good 
tone if he can find out how to use what he already 
has; and the student learns what breath control 
means, not by breathing exercises but by correct 
singing. Singing is not exactly like anything else 
in the world; it is only to be understood by singing; 
and breath control is not acquired by any form of 
exercise, but only by singing. Many forms of breath- 
ing exercises are beneficial to the lungs and help the 
pupil in preparing and developing the instrument, 
but no one has any idea of what breath control in 
singing is like, except the good singer. 

It is an altogether mistaken idea that the young 
pupil in beginning to sing should make any attempt 
to control the breath. He should leave it alone. 
The more he seeks to control the breath the more 
sure he is to stiffen the muscles, and when the 
muscles are rigid it is impossible to make a pure 
tone. 

This feeling of so many pupils, that they must 
control the breath, arises from the failure to re- 
member that to sing is a natural function, one of 
the spontaneous acts of Nature whenever she is 
left free to do as she wishes. Everybody with any 
experience in singing has observed innumerable in- 
stances of the truth of this. People singing about 
the house in pure joyousness many times give out 
tones that they cannot, to save their lives, reproduce 
when they go to the piano to practice. Why? Be- 
cause when they are singing for the joy of it they 
Telaxed the tension unconsciously and gave Nature a 
chance to produce a tone under favorable conditions, 
and so were producing tones in accord with the pest 
modern teaching; but when they jwent to the piano 
they were trying to do something, they 
did not quite know what, and the first 
thing was to take a big breath and then 
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The more earnest and conscientious the student 
the more trouble he is apt to make for himself in 
trying so hard to do for himself what Nature would 
do for him so easily if he only would permit it, but 
many times it is a question of two or three years’ 
work to bring about this state of mind in which 
a pupil is willing to relax. The singer never gets 
the best out of his voice until he learns this great 
lesson—relax the tension on the muscles and let the 
breath come out freely. If you learn this, then in 
time you may gain breath control. Keep before your 
mind that to sing is something that Nature intended 
and for which she made full provision; relax the 
tension, surrender to Nature’s laws and let her show 
you the way. 


ENUNCIATION IN CHORAL SINGING. 

Tne most unsatisfactory part of the average choral 
performance is the slovenly way in which words are 
uttered. This is owing to the inertia of the muscles 
of the tongue and mouth, 

The director should insist upon his singers saying 
their words apart from the music—he patterning the 
precise sound required, and then getting the same 
sound sung. 

Another thing which calls for extended treatment 
is expression; as upon this the success of the choral 
singing largely depends, many directors fancy that 
they have merely to observe the common pianos and 
fortes, crescendos and diminuendos of a composition. 

Mere “light and shade” is only one of many points 
that go to make “expression” in choral singing. The 
chief factors are rhythm, attack, phrasing, tone color 
of voice, and balance between the essential or prim- 
ary feature of the music—Omaha News. 
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methods have been sailing under the Italian flag 
that would sink in dismay if they saw an Italian. 
While we may not know in physiological detail the 
methods these old Italian singing teachers took to get 
their enviable results, Tosi’s book gives considerable 
information as to the good and bad points of the 
art of his day and proves him a man of wisdom and 
acquainted with many points we are accustomed to 
regard as modern. Many a “new” and “exclusive” 
idea might find its ancestor in Tosi’s work. 

Tosi was born thirty-eight years before Handel 
and Bach. Making a success in Italy as a singer, 
he went to London, where be became one of the 
most famous of vocal teachers. This book of his 
was translated into English in 1742 (the year Handel 
wrote his ‘“Messiah”) and has been reprimted as a 
curiosity. There is much in the volume that would 
repay the perusal of the singers of the present day— 
not, however, that one may find therein any secrets 
of-vocal methods that are not exposed in a score 
of modern works on singing. 

We are prone to think the singing w@ the days 
when Handel’s operas were new was @ntirely of 
the florid style, and especially do we think this of 
the Rossini period a century later. ‘But here is Tosi. 
in 1723, drawing the line between virtuosity and the 
higher art of expressing emotions,:and discounting 
the practice of imitating the floridities of the violin 
and oboe and the tricks of other instruments. He 
advises the cultivation of an intensity of style as 
weli as mere technical agility. He regrets that “good 
taste is nearly lost and that the Profession is going to 
ruin’—the world has gone to the dogs a good many 
times since Tosi’s day, vocally and otherwise. 

His remarks against the vocal practices of his con- 
fréres sound a good deal like the fulminations hurled 
at the Wagnerians by the Italian school 
a hundred and fifty years later, for he 
says they neglect true study, sacrifice 
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FACSIMILE OF BRAHMS’ MANUSCRIPT TO HIS SONG, “WIEGENLIED.” 


A SINGING MASTER OF TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


BY W. F. GATES. 


Ir is no uncommon thing to read criticisms of 
singers whose entire purpose, judging by their actions, 
js to exploit their technic; nor is it rare to find 
diatribes against those who fail in pronunciation or 
who exalt agility over sentiment. And how common 
is it to see the statement that “we have no such 
yoices now-a-days as they had in the golden period 
of singing a century or two ago!” Wach day and 
epoch laments its failings in pessimistic terms, Hach 
relates the glories of some former period at the ex- 
pense of its own. 

And yet, as we look back over the years and the 
musical epochs, we may find the same complaints 
in each, The present is ever maligned; the past is 
ever the golden period. For instance, there is Picr 
Tosi, who, writing in 1723, says that “Italy hears 
no more such exquisite voices as in times past, 
particularly among the women,” and this was in that 
golden age to which we are continually pointed 
by those who would have us admire their erudition. 

Musicians of the olden time were not prone to 
set down their ideas and methods in writing or to 
put them into print. The former was too trouble- 
some and the latter too expensive, and the reading 
public in those days was small. Yet Tosi was an 
exception to the rule and one may see in his 
“Observations on the Florid Song” what one of the 
greatest masters of singing in the early part of the 
eighteenth century thought of vocal conditions in his 
time. 

It has been quite a fad for a century to advertise 
one’s method as being the “true old Italian school;” 
yet this very fact of the reticence of the old teachers 
and of the little that was written and printed con- 
eerning their voeal methods leaves no final court 
of resort as to whnt this old Italian school of sing- 
Consequently, scores of diverse 


ing really included. 


scarcity of good singers and a swarm of 
the worst. And here is a shot that has 
quite a modern ring to it, for “many who 
never sang nor knew how to sing pretend not only 
to teach but to perfect in the art and they find per- 
sons who are weak enough to be imposed upon.” (We 
still have them, Mr. Tosi.) 

It is good to find this caustic writer declaiming 
against the wobbling tone which mars the work of 
so many singers who consider themselves the ex- 
ponents of “the true Italian method;” furthermore, 
he advises singers on many points of their art, one of 
which the modern “Italian exponent” may still hear 
with advantage, and that is not to practice on one vowel 
exclusively. He urges the study of the score with- 
out singing it, silent practice, as it were; to sing 
before.a mirror, in order that facial grimaces may 
be discovered and corrected; to hear great singers 
at every opportunity and not to forsake careful study 
after a reputation has been made, for it is only by 
practice of the most careful sort that the vocalist 
may retain what he had acquired. 

If we had our way, we would find in this interest- 
ing book more concerning’ the methods of imparting 
vocal instruction in that day and less of the general 
good advice such as is given to books like “Advice 
to Young Men” and “A Woman’s Counsels to Young 
Women;” but at any rate these things were newer 
in musical literature at that day, though they now 
appear as old friends. Wor instance, in speaking of 
the necessity for continual study, the writer remarks 
in his quaint style. ‘Whatever does not aspire to the 
first Rank begins already to give up the second and by 
little and little will rest contented with the lowest.” 

Byvidently the critic in that day had not reached 
the point of the present, where he is regarded as the 
natural enemy of the artist, the slayer of reputation 
and the destroyer of talent, for our erudite Tosi says 
of him, ‘The more intent the critics are to discover 
Defects, the greater Benefit may be received from 
them without Obligation’*—a kind of music lesson 
without fee, as it were, 

Of late years there has been much written on the 
art of singing and many pet theories have been 
exploited; but many of their writers lack the clarity 
and good sense of good old Pier Francesco 'osi, 
singing master. writing in 1723. 
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The material in this department was Prepared under the editorial supervision of Mr. James H. Rogers of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Mr. Homer A. Norris, of New York, will be in charge of the Department for September. 


In so far as the actual 
tone, produced from individ- 
ual pipes, is concerned, there 
has been little change in organ 
building in half a century, or niore, as a study of 
older organs, in Europe especially, will show. 

Diapasons, reeds, flutes, are all essentially the same. 
The string tones, have been developed more than any 
other in the last few years, both as to quality and 
volume. But, broadly speaking, we have, save in one 
particular, much the same instrument as that our fath- 
ers and grandfathers had. This particular—and most 
-important one surely—being the mechanical construc- 
tion, which, it is not too much to say, has been 
absolutely revolutionized. The introduction of pneu- 
matic and electric actions has had, save in the sub 
and super couples, no influence on the tone. In ease 
of manipulation, however, there has been great ad- 
vance because of these newer systems. 

But we have now come so far in the way of prog- 
ress that it seems to me it may be well to pause for 
a moment, long enough to catch our breath, perhaps, 
and to take a look both over the innovations tof the 
past twenty years and those now being introduced 
into some of our newest organs. 

It is interesting to note that M. Widor, without a 
doubt one of the greatest organists in the world, has 
recently declared in substance his conviction that 
many of the newer devices are worse than useless ; and 
further, M. Widor adyises us to go back to the old- 
fashioned tracker action. Now, I am sure this is 
going too far. But it is folly to pass lightly over the 
opinions of a man whose authority will be questioned 
by no one. 

And if M. Widor can not approve of the change 
from the tracker action to the pneumatic or electric 
action, what will he say to the “unification” of the 
organ, a system now being introduced in some of our 
largest and finest new instruments? Here is something 
to make even the mildly conservative “sit up.” By this 
System every stop on the organ, excepting the Pedal 
stops, is available from each manual. The essentially 
differing tone qualities (and quantities) of Swell, 
Great and Choir are all abolished, with one fell swoop, 
and all manuals look alike to the organist. It is quite 
true that they would not sound alike, since, of course, 
no organist would draw the same combination of stops 
on each manual. He may, of course, even preserve the 
characteristic and traditional tone qualities of each 
manual, by habitually using only the stops on Swell, 
Great and Choir, which we are accustomed to find in 
those divisions. And he will often be able, no doubt, 
to produce effects impossible under the old system. I 
am open to conviction, but I have my doubts. 

I have not seen any large organs built on this new 
plan. With a quite small instrument it seems to work 
very well. But take an organ with, say, forty manual 
stops; forty knobs, or tablets, for each manual, one 
hundred and twenty in all: four combinations and 
release buttons for each manual, duplicated with 
pedal levers; add to these the various unison, 16-foot 
and 4-foot couples and the other nece: ary mechanical 
appliances, and your sum total will likely be a sadly 
bewildered organist. It may be that such an instru- 
ment would be easier to manage than would appear 
from a hasty view of the general scheme. And, as I 
said before, I am open to conviction. 

There is one point, however, which I would like to 
impress on organ builders, should any chance to read 
these remarks, and that is, that it is not so much new 
methods that are a crying need in organ construction, 
but greater reliability, be the methods new or old. At 
a liberal estimate, perkaps, one-half of the organs put 
up by our best builJers work well feom the start. How 
about the other half? Why have not people who buy an 
organ at a round price the right to expect an instru- 
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ment in perfect working order at the start, not only as 
to voicing and tuning, but as to mechanism as well? 
Organ builders will tell you that that is often impos- 
sible. ‘‘An organ must find itself.” Let them substitute 
the word “difficult” for “impossible” and then find 
some way to overcome the difficulty. 

Too often the one incomplete and unsatisfactory 
feature in a new church auditorium is the organ. 
It strikes me that here is a worthy field for the 
energy and ingenuity of organ builders. Work for 
betterment in this direction will richly repay all the 


effort put forth, if we can be relieved of notes that’ 


cypher, pipes that do not respond at all, slow speak- 
ing pneumatics, poorly regulated wind pressure, and 
all the other ills our newer organs are so often heir to. 
—James H. Rogers. 


THREE times during 
ON THE CHOICE OF the ordinary church sery- 
ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. ice the organ sounds 
independently of choir or 
congregation; as a prelude, during the collection of 
the offering, and at the close of service. Most im- 
portant, then, is the choice of the voluntaries, since by 
these must the orgainst stand or fall as a solo 
performer. It may well be that the manner of play- 
ing is more vital than the judicious selection of 
music. But that is another story. Let us consider 
at present only our original proposition; and, in the 
first place, the Prelude. 

Here there should be dignity without dulness ; 
clearly marked rhythm, yet nothing suggestive either 
of march or minuet time; and flowing, stately melody, 
yet not of the lighter and more appealing character 
suitable for the offertory. To make my meaning quite 
clear, consider how inappropriate would be, for 
example, Lemare’s *‘Andantino” in D flat as an open- 
ing voluntary. id 

In short, the Prelude should be a worthy intro- 
duction to the whole service. The extremes of fortis- 
simo and pianissimo are equally out of place. Let 
the prevailing tone be a mellow mezzo forte, varied, 
as the composition may require, with piano and forte. 
Let the purely organ tones (diapason, flutes) predomi- 
nate, and use stops sparingly. 

This, at least, is my own preference in the matter, 
On joyful occasions like Easter and Christmas the 
organ prelude may and should take on a more bril- 
liant and festive tone, the dynamic contrasts may 
be more yiyid, the rhythm more spirited; and the 
organ should here also sound the keynote of the 
service. But to find something effective for special 
occasions is easier than to provide interesting and 
suitable material for the services which have no un- 
usual significance, and which make up the bulk of 
the organist’s task. Let me suggest a few pieces 
which seem to me excellent opening voluntaries: 
Rheinberger, Vision; Hollins, Andante in D; Dubois, 
Offertoire in D flat, from the “Messe de Mariage;” 
Glazounoy’s Prelude in D flat; Guilmant, Andante 
from the Fifth Sonata; Elgar, Sursum Corda; Steb- 
bins, Cantilene (in G). 

The last two, it is true, call for the use of go- 
called “solo” stops, but their general character is 
broad and sustained. I do not think the andantes of 
the sonatas by Merkel and Rheinberger (and similar 
movements by other composers) make, generally 
speaking, good service preludes, They are most 
musicianly, of course, and contain many beautiful 
movements; but, as a whole, they make little impres- 
sion on the auditor. Merkel, especially, in his avoid- 
ance of the Seylla of the bizarre, sails dangerously 
near the Charybdis of the commonplace, 1 am spenk- 
ing only of his andantes. The first movement of his 
D minor sonata makes a noble prelude, and so, als, 
does the first movement of Rheinberger's A) minor 


sonata (the fourth), In both the fortissimos should 
be discreetly treated, having regard both for the 
size and quality of the organ, and the dimensions of 
the church auditorium, 

And now let us consider for a moment the Offertory, 
Here we have a far easier task in finding good 
material than in the case of the opening voluntary. 
The character of this selection should be in strong 
contrast to the prelude. Most suitable are expressive 
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favorite for the organ, the piano, and the violin. 
Easily at the front of all the old-form lovers stands the 
name of Juhn Sebastian Bach, the most profuse and 
elegant of all the old writers for the organ, always 
taking a short, pregnant theme and then developing it, 
yet always fresh and vigorous, never repeating him- 
self in different compos:tions, with original ideas 
enough to set up in business several of the con- 
temporaneous or succeeding great .world composers, 
always in the strict countrapuntal school, yet with an 
exhaustless fund of geniality and spontaneity. 

Handel, the sublime, having shaken off the dust of 
his feet from the Hamburg Opera House, for which he 
wrote his first twenty operas, and leaving behind him 
what others would have called the best years of his 
life, betook him to London, where, after twenty-four 
more operas, no one of which las survived in public 
remembrance, he began the real work of his life, his 
oratorios and his organ music. ‘These organ composi- 
tions consist of Fugues and Concertos. The Fugues, 
while interesting, are so far overshadowed by those of 
Bach that they are little known to the pr sent genera- 
tion, while the concertos are indeed masterly and 
worthy the famous composer of “The Messiah” and 
“Israel in Egypt.’ As tle Symphony and Concerto 
forms gradually developed and unfolded themselves for 
the orchestra, the Sonata likewise expanded for the 
organ. So it is but natural that the earnest, system- 
loving Germans and Dutch should take the lead in 
organ music, and every well-stocked musical library 
has the masterpieces in Sonata or Fugue form of 
Mendelssohn, Ritter, Kuehmstedt, Reubke, Thiele, 
Merkel and Rheinberger. 

Meanwhile the French absorbe 
of dramatic and orchestral music, and Italian 
that of the bel canto, scem to have taken a back seat 
in organ music. So perfect had become the develop- 
ment of the recognised forms in almost all styles of 
somposition throughout the musical world, and es 
pecially in organ music, that many writers maintained 
that the millenium had arrived, that perfection had 
been attained, that henceforth nothing remained but 
to “dust the butterfly’s wings.” 
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THE ETUDE 


If a composition be well-written, interesting and 
suitable as to its musical contents for either church 
service or recital, why not arrange it, regardless of 
its original purpose, providing only that it is possible 
to do so in a musicianly manner? Meaning by this, 
that the piece in question must be so arranged that 
both the intentions of the composer and the resources 
(and limitations) of the instrument are given due 
consideration. 

We find no fault with the skilled pianist for playing 
the transcriptions of Liszt, yet the scope of the organ, 
in reproducing orchestral effeets, especially, is vastly 
wider than that of the piano. 

Let us have all the good, effective music we can 
get, and be thankful for it; not forgetting that while 
much license in regard to transcriptions from dis- 
tinctly secular sources (the Wagner operas, for ex- 


* ample) may be permissible at an organ recitai, a 


chureh service is quite a different matter—J. H. 
Rogers. 


A CLEVELAND organist of ex- 
A USEFUL cellent repute, Mr. Frank GC. 
LITTLE BOOK, Wade, has compiled a small hand- 
book which should be both in- 
teresting and useful to organists and choir-masters. 
Mr. Wade wrote to twenty or more organists 
throughout the country, asking them for a list of the 
anthems and organ pieces which they had found most 
effective in their work. The answers he received con- 
tained so many valuable suggestions that he decided 
to have them printed, although he had no such in- 
tention when he made the requests. Lists were sent 
in by some of our best-known organists; and 
altogether the little book may be heartily recom- 
mended to everyone interested in church music. 


Ir I were conducting a choir 
of four, eight or a dozen 
singers in an evangelical 
church, where they had not 
already used the works, I 
would stock up with Dudley Buck’s two collections of 
motets. In the first one, made while he was in Ger- 
many, there are several very excellent pieces; the 
best being one which Buck improvised one Saturday 
afternoon for the hymn next morning: “Brightest 
and Best of the Sons of the Morning.” The second 
collection, made in 1871, contains a dozen motets or 
more by Buck, which, while shorter than the octavo 
music, are gems of high value. -He has also in the 
Look two or three Te Deums, made on the potpourri 
principle, one on melodies from  Mendelssohn’s 
“Qlijah” and one from the “Creation ;” I think there 
is also one from “Eli.” These pieces are very ef- 
fective, and I see no objection to the fact that the 
music has been selected from some that was too good 
to lose, in place of being composed origina!ly for the 


A SUGGESTION 
or TWO FOR 
THE CHOI. 


purpose. 
Among the older octavo music of Buck, I like very 


much the Te Deum in B minor. I mention these 
things because, owing to the books having been pub- 
lished so long ago, they have gone out of sight—W. I. 
Clarke. 


Some interesting facts 

LONGEVITY OF are given in an article 
ENGLISH ORGANISTS. published in the Mu- 
sical News of London, 

called forth by the celebration, a short time since, of 
the sixty-fifth anniversary of the appointment of Dr. 
Ford to the position of organist at Carlisle Cathedral. 
Several organists, for instance Dr. Buck, of Norwich, 
Mr. Turle, Wesminster Abbey and Dr. Longhurst, 
Canterbury, served over fifty years. The late Dy. 


* Stegeall and Mr. J, B, Calkin were in their eighties 


when they died. 

If we turn to the history of St. Paul’s Cathedral we 
find that the post has had but five occupants in the 
past 150 years: John Jones, appointed in 1 Ki 
Thomas Attwood, 1816; Sir John Goss, 1888; Sir 
John Stainer, 1872; Sir George Martin, 1888. West- 
minster Abbey has had five organists in a little more 
than 100 years; Dr, Cooke, 1802; G. E. Williams, 
1814; Thomas Greatorex, 1819; James Turle, 1831; 
Sir J, Frederick Bridge, 1882. 


Arty art begins with a groping after form, then 
attains form, and then emancipates itself from too great 
insistence upon rigidity of form, without, however, 
reverting to its early formless condition.—Kobbé. 
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THE ETUDE 


Conducted by GEORGE LEHMANN 


DuRING the progress of 
HOW MUCH TEACHING his technical development, 
DO WE REQUIRE? more especially during the 
earlier ges of his tech- 
nical growth, the serious player is constantly con- 
fronted with a question of vital significance. More 
often than not this question assumes no definite shape 
in his mind, but is rather a vaguely defined and dis- 
quieting mental condition. But even when the student 
ean, and does, shape this question for himself ‘quite 
clearly, he finds himself groping in the dark for a 
satisfactory solution of its difficulties, and, as a rule, 
soon abandons the attempt which anxiety for his 
future attainments has impelled him to make. 

This question, reduced to a simple form, is: What 
constitutes an ample technical equipment for the 
artist? 

At best, as will be easily understood, the very nature 
of such a question precludes the possibility of abso- 
lute solution. But it is easily possible, on the other 
hand, to discuss it with intelligence and profit; and 
even though we fail to obtain scientifically accurate 
data from such inquiry, we can at least feel assured 
that our investigation will yield a few important facts. 

With this understanding of the matter, and hoping 
for no better results than what might be termed a 
bird’s-eye view of violin technic, let us proceed to 
inguire into the technical needs of the artist of the 
present day. 


3EFORE PAGANINI. 


Before the days of Paganini, viclin technic may he 
said to have been in its infancy The technical “feats” 
of Paganini’s predecessors were, with but few excep- 
tions, hardly such achievements as would dismay the 
present generation of violin students; and even the 
most complicated technic of all periods antedating 
the advent of Paganini may be regarded as simple in 
comparison with the astounding possibilities which 
the great Italian virtuoso revealed to us. 

Since the days when Paganini discovered the remark- 
‘able possibilities of his instrument, many changes of 
thought and feeling have taken place in musical people 

of all countries. Natural as it was, more than half 
a century ago, for even the most cultured musicians 
and amateurs of Europe to crave stupendous exhibi- 
tions of left-hand technic, it can hardly be said that 
such craving was wholesome and destined to be last- 
ing. i 

Paganini revealed to a gaping and incredulous world 
the wonders of the finger-board; and so completely 
did he succeed in astounding and mystifying his audi- 
ences, that ordinary technical achievements were scon 
snecred at, and the average excellent violinist de- 
spaired of attracting attention or exciting respect. 
Intelligent musicians—eyen men like Schumann—eas- 
ily forgot the nature and character of the violin and its 
noblest uses. heir frenzied admiration of- Paga- 
nini’s skill was ail-absorbing. The revelation of a 
new world of technic stunned them, and nothing, not 
eyen the most exalted musicianship, could appease 
their thirst for virtuosity. 

SmNcE PAGANINI. 

The musical world has greatly changed, however, 
since Paganini’s day. The Italian virtuoso created 
new standards and higher ideals of technic. He 
veyealed unsuspected possibilities which his contem- 
po and suecessors were not slow in attempting 
to achieve: and the intricacies of the new school of 
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composers of any age or clime would intuitively shrink 
from employing this effect as our virtuosi, from Paga- 
nini down, have delighted in it in most of their 
compositions. 

Pizzicato technic, regarded solely from the viewpoint 
of left-hand technic, naturally comes under the head 
of essential specialties, From the purely technical 
standpoint, no violinist can afford to ignore it abso- 
lutely ; but there is a vast difference. between reveling 
m it and putting it to sane uses—between devoting 
much time and strength in the acquisition of @ 
facile pizzicato technic and giving its peculiar difi- 
culties only such attention as may prove generally 
beneficial in the development of digital brilliancy and 
strength, 
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yours, He had scarcely anything upon which to 
build; almost nothing whereby to shape his course; 
and yet this solitary man, living nigh two-and-a-half 
centuries ago, gave the world a model for the solo 
sonata, and, through that, for all composition for the 
violin as a solo instrument.” : 

“But,” you may say, “with an instrument in his 
‘ands which has since developed such amazing possi- 
bilities, it is marvellous that he never got far beyond 
he third position; while his music is so simple as to 
Le quite out of date!” 

No, my friend—put it the other way about ; Corelli's 
nusie is so simple that it will never be out of date. Do 
“on marvel that he never got far beyond the third 
pc-ition? Believe me, the marvel with me is that he 
ever got so far. Do you blame the early mariners who 
kept in sight of shore, for not discovering America 
or Australia? The vast illimitable deep was all before 
ties of a Paganini solo 


were in the vioiin handled by Corelli; but their ocean 
the time had not yet 


was boisterous and perilous; 

come for sailing out of sight of land; they had no 
compass but the everlasting stars; and so they hugged 
the shore. 

And just so, Corelli kept to the first three positions, 
and built a reputation on the small piece of ground 
whereon he could stand firm. The marvel is, not 
that he got no farther, but that he ever got so far. 
It was probably by the merest accident that some 
early scraper found out the third position at all. He 
would, all unwittingly, slip his fingers along the finger- 
board until his hand ¥ stopped by the body of the 
instrument ; and lo! he could play A cn the Fo string 
with his first finger instead of with his third! Here 
was an accident—if it was an accident—pregnant 
with great possibilities ; and that early adventurer had 
“builded better than he knew !” 3 

All credit is due to those pioneers of the sea who, in 
their little cockle-shells, ventured «at all on the mulghty 
deep, and, though they knew it not, led the a 
towards our great Atlantic liners and monster batt! eS: 
ships of to-day. And, pari pass, let all praiee on 
honor be paid to Arcangelo Corelli, who in an ae 
when there was very little music of any sort to are 
him, and when the compass which enabled the end © 
the finger-hoard to be reached was yet in the future, 
gave us, in practically the first tiree positions, ear 
Which is destined to live as lous &S the art sha 
To jci ther 

Don’t despise Corelli for his simplicity, but et “ 
admire him, love him, and burn to him the ieee tee 
devotion ; for, believe me, there is 4 halo ue ae 
noble head which is unique. No man before i 
attained to his height; and none who eee Ra 
him enjoys the crowning distinction of having 3 
first to reach that height. 
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Aw article of the in- 
struments employed in 
Bach’s orchestra at 
Coethen—published ina 
German contemporary—~ 
some curious facts 
days, of makers that 
pparent disregard 
$s are now 


‘THE INSTRUMENTS OF 
JOHANN SEBASTIAN 
BACH’S ORCHESTRA. 


enables us to give our readers 
vegarding the popularity, in those 
are wholly unknown to-day, 2nd the a 
of the Italian masters whose instrument 
coveted by every artist and amateur. | 
Tt was in 1723, after six years’ activity sh handed 
of the Court orchestra at Coethen, that Be rea he 
in his resignation and departed for ate Thomas 
entered upon his new duties as Cantor © 1 and devel- 
Church. At Coethen, Bach had © ized t excel- 
oped what, at that time, was considere is orchestra 
lent orchestra. The instruments used in eee of the 
Were not, it seems, as nowadays, pie ea owned by 
individual players, but were purchased ® rehestra and 
Prince Leopold, who supported both the y : Tatiana: 
its director, After Bach’s departure from BAe i 
no successor, for reasons of economy. wee by ee and 
take his place, and when Bach's rie age SE cutie 
admi Prince Leopold, died Gates 254, was finally 
began greatly to deteriorate, and, in a aten 
MIRE A. chee come time quereatter tee eT the 
of Bach's orchestra remained stored 
music-room of Prince Leopold's ee 
ually they disappeared, one by one 
of them is now lost. sist ae 
Rudolph Bunge, Court Councillor ¢ relating to the 
Unearthed many interesting documents following in- 
Court of Coethen, among which 1s a » instruments 
ventory (dated October 9, 1773) of es apparently 
used in Bach’s orchestra. ‘his inventory, pp " 


: gpinets, kettle- 
complete, contains wind eu ‘ 


as director 


J organ 
red a mos! 


away 
ssor, but event 
all traee 


and 


Coethen, has 


ygtruments. 
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drums, ete., as well as all stringed instruments found 
in the Prince’s music-room ; but we reproduce below 
only the list of stringed instruments, as it is in these 
that our readers will probably be chiefly interested. 
INVENTORY. 
1.—A light-brown violin, made by J. C. Hoffmann, 
Leipzig, 1725. 
2—A violin, made by J. C, Hassert, 1728. 
8-—A violin with lion’s head, made by Steiner, 
1675. 

4.—A violin, made by Steiner, 1673. 

5.—A violin, made by J. C. Hoffmann, 1732. 

G.—A green-colored violin, made by Baltaser Paulus, 

1746. 

7—-A brown violin, J. C. Hoffmann. 

8.—A black violin, Adam Eulnstein, 1728. 

9,—A light-brown violin,” C. Hoffmann, 1781. 
40.—A yviole d'amour, George Kretschmann, 1739. 
11.—Two violins, made by Rupperten, one in 1736. 
45,—A light-yellow violin, Steiner. 

13.—A viola, Jacob Steiner, 16 0. 

414.—A viola, Bichentoph, 1726. 

15.—A viola, Hans Andreas Doerfler, 1728. 

16.—A_ violoncello piculo, five strings, J. C. Hoff- 
mann, 1731. 

17.—A violoncello piculo, four strings, J. H. Rup- 
pert, 1724. 

18.—A_ violoncello, Jacob Steiner, 1650. 
49,—Two violoncelli, J. C. Hoffmann, 1715 and 

1720. 
20,—A contra violin, J. C. Hoffmann, 1719, 


Among the makers’ names which appear in this 
7, one only—Jacob Steiner—is familiar to our 
The other makers were probably held in 
by musicians of Bach’s time, but their 
jl as their instruments, have long since 


invento 
readers. 
high esteem 

names, as we 


been forgotten, 
Obviously, not, one Italian violin found its way into 


Prince Leopold’s collection. This is difficult to under- 
stand, for several reasons. In the first place, the 
Italian makers’ instruments were well known, and in 
much demand, even in Bach’s day; they were not 
difficult to procure, nor were the prices they fetched 
in those days exorbitant even for men of slender 
the Amatis, and more especially Nicholas 
were already celebrated makers; and Stradi- 
yari’s labors were almost ended when Bach _ left 
Coethen for Leipzig. That not one of Nicholas 
Amati’s oF Stradivari’s instruments was used in Bach’s 
orchestra seems enigmatical to us; and the only plaus- 
ible reason for such apparent refusal to employ the 
1 Italian makers’ violins may be found in the 


means 5 
Amati, 


celebrated 
general admiration bestowed on Steiner and his imi- 
{ators. Steiner, in the eighteenth and early part of 


the nineteenth centuries, was perhaps the most popular 
of all violin makers. The flat model adopted hy 
Stradivari in his third, and last, “period,” and whose 
tonal virtues are so well understood to-day, did not 
strongly appeal to the tastes of musicians and ama- 
teurs 7° the eighteenth century; whereas the higher 
arching of Steiner’s violins, and their smaller, sweeter 
tone, found fayor everywhere in Germany and, we 
pelieve, in England. But in the latter country, accord- 
ing to historical data, considerable interest was mani- 
fested in the work of Stradivari even during that 
master’s lifetime ; and we are told that Stradivari 
received many orders from Wngland, though a number 
of the violins which he sent there, apparently on the 
mere chance of finding purchasers therefor, were re- 
turned to him on account of their high price—$25.00 ! 

The complete inventory of October 9, 1773, con- 
tained 49 items. A later inventory disclosed the fact 
that many of these instruments had, in the meantime, 
disappeared. What became of them no one knows. 
Some were probably destroyed by accident, others 
stolen and sold for sums which the cheapest fiddles of 
Markeukirchen fetch to-day. 


Tre distinguishing characteristic of Chopin's piano- 
playing was his lovely musical and poetic tone, his warm 
and emotional coloring, and his impassioned utterance. 
In those days one was not afraid to play with a great 
deal of sentiment, although pianists who were capable 
of doing this poetically were rare, In modern times 
it has become the fashion to ridieule any tendency 
toward emotional playing and to extol the intellectual 
side beyond its just proportion. Tt seems to me that 
there should be a happy combination and a delicate 
and well-proportioned adjustment between the tem- 
peramental and intellectual, with a slight preponder- 
ance of the former.—Dr. Wm. Mason in “Memories 
of a Musical Life.” 
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RECREATIONS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
In the First Position 


F. A. FRANKLIN, Opus 40. 


6356 1. Off for the Front. March. Grade II. .50 
6357 2. Summer Night. Waltz. Grade Il. - .50 
6358 3. Swing Song. Grade ll. - - - - 40 
6359 4. Meadow Queen. Schottische. Grade II .50 
6360 5. In Mischief. Polka. Grade ll - - .50 
OFF FOR THE FRONT 


No. 6366 


Grade Il MARCH - Price,50 Centa . 
F.A. FRANKLIN, Op. 40, No. 
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Violin pieces written throughont in the first position with easy plano 
accompaniments are always in demand. We can especially recommend 
this set of pieces. They are in popular vein, very melodious, yet have 
true educational value. When well played they have all the brilliance 
and fullness of effect of plecescast in much larger moulds. As indicated by 
their titles, these picces aro of various rhythms and contrasting styles. Ail 
are equally, good and pleasing. 
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THE reader will probably be struck 
with the fact that quite a number vf 
musicians prominent in modern music 
were born in July. We do not attach 
special significance to the month in which one is born, 
although, in the older days, astrologers and those who 
east horoscopes claimed that the sign of the Zodise 
had much to do in shaping the character and dis- 
position of human beings, and thus in fixing des- 
tinies. A careful reading of biographical material 
does not show any striling preponderance in favor of 
any one month. 

The value of these lists lies in the fact that they 
make good material for study by classes of children 
and by any persons who are seeking information about 
musicians. We suggest that each member of the 
class be asked to bring to a mecting such facts about 
each of the musicians in the list as, where he was 
born, of what nationality, what service did he do for 
music, in what branch or branches was he famous, 
is he still living, ete. 

Musicians Porn IN AuvGust: 
Pougin, Granville Bantock, Th. 
Koschat, C. Chaminade, W. Berger, 
A. Glazunov, J. L. Nicodé, S. Cole- 
tidge-Taylor, HH. Marschner, G. 
Pierné, S. von Hausegger, N. Por- 
pora, L. Wiillner, Christine Nilsson, 
B. Silas, A. C. Mackenzie, C. De- 
bussy, Moszkowski, Th. Dubois, H. 
Napravnik, F. Mottl, 8. Paur. 

There are some significant names 
on the list of 

Musictans Wuo Diep 1nN JuLy: 
G. Silbermann, Fr. Wieprecht, 8. 
Erard, N. Vacecai, A. Krug, II. 
Litolff, E. Hanslick, M. Haydn, IL. 
Kjerulf, G. Gabrieli, J. Peri, F. 
‘Durante, M. Klotz, Ole Bull, 1. 
Audran, V. Righini, Emanuel d’As- 
torga, L. Marenzio, Ir. Nietzsche, ¥r. 
Silcher, Claude Goudimel, J. Ser- 
vais, 


AUGUST 
MUSICIANS, 


A. Thomas, A. 


A stupy of 


OUTLINE FOR the life of 
BIOGRAPHICAL Schumann is 
ESSAY. full of interest 


to young mu- 
sicians. As a 
boy he was fond of reading and liter- 
ature; and while Le had a love for 
music his marked creative ability 
was not so evident at first. That 
developed later, especially under the i 
stress of a misfortune which practically ended his 
playing. We trust that teachers who cannot use these 
outlines now will hold them until later when they 
can be worzed up. Divide the diferent points be- 
tween pupils so that no one will have too much to 
do. 

Works ror CONSULTATION: Biographies of Schu- 
mann by Wasielewski, Mait!and, Reissmann and Pat- 
Articles in Crove’s Dictionary, Naumann’s 
“JTistorics of Music,” in “Famous Com- 
posers and Their Works,” Elson’s “The Great Com- 
posers,” Parry’s “Art of Music,” Finek’s “Chopin 
and Other Essays,” and Fillmore’s “History of Piano- 
forte Music,” as well as Schuman’s own translated 
writings. 

SciurumANN, THE MAN: (Owing to the importance 
of Schumann to pianists, he will be treated under two 
heads, thus simplifying the ssayists’ work and per- 
mitting assignment to pupils of the proper age and 
understanding.) What composers were destined by 
their parents for other professions ? Schumann’s 
birthplace and date. Early musical training. Literary 
education. Goes to Leipzig and Heidelberg. Conflict 
between Jaw and music. Studies piano assiduously. 
In anxiety for technical advancement injures his hand. 


VIII. SCHUMANN. 


terson, 
and Baltzell’s 


Starts a musical journal. 
Mendelssohn. Acquaintance with Clara Wieck 
love with her. Parental opposition es 
Vienna. The steel pen from Beethoven 
his wife by law. Tis search 
Conducts choral societies, 
seldorf. Meets Brahms. Mental disintegrati 
fined in sanitarium. Death, ep 
Schumann’s personal appearance, 
personality, Other composers’ opinions of hi i 
sense of humor. Affectionate nature. ee aah 
struggling composers, Tis voluminous lett ic pa’ 
SCHUMANN, THe Composer anxp Gone 
mann’s early abilities as a pian ie 
to profes: 1 musical life, T 
great composer The depth of his work . 
have the thoroi training in composition th aes 
delssohn had. His many short Pieces, © za eten 
all forms. Ilis piano sonatas, Sym f ee 
tets. Not successful in opera. Great aster 
of songs expressive of wealth of Sather ee oH 
pleteness of his song accompaniments, ue 


Admiration for Chopin and 
In 
Experiences in 
’s grave. Gets 
or an opera libretto, 
At Leipzig, Dresden, Diis- 


Con- 


His manner and 


Sehu- 
: How attracted 
S place among the 


writer 
The com- 
Sympathy With 


p BOY PLAYING LUTE, 
From a@ painting by Vittore Carpacei 
K cio, 


the weird and fantastic, and with child i 

musical poet. His power of concentr, - cn 

to the abstruse, eros 
Schumann's great service to the musi 

his writings. Tis musical journal, [tig cal World in 

ment for musical criticism (technic ines! 


val nowt equip- 
ity to express himself, keen insight, hieh Wee, abil- 
Ss is ea 


Is, help- 
ee Mat {2 ewaken public anpyn 
me s. The imaginative ase ic 
i mT eal music critic, learned y er of 
Early recognition of Chopin and DBralims. He et kind, 
of romantic’ and his own on, “IS defense 
that nature—W. F. Gates, 


. A deep 
At endeney 


ful disposition). Does much to awa 
ciation for 


nD compositions of 
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ON the very first dg 
October, 1999 q 
baby boy wa tg 
ae he could NOt see o 
hear very much, but : 
: his body grew h Re 
to do both exceedingly well, as you wit} for § 
only they who look and listen ‘who ay 
neh in life, Cver 
This little boy was named Henry 


THE STORY OF A 66 
VAMOUS HYMN— 
“MARCHING THROUGH 
GUORGIA.” 
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S born. At 
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©, for i¢ js 
ecomplish 
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lived with his father in a little town called Middle 
town, in the State of Connecticut, but while he 
was still a very small child they moved away to 
another home in Illinois. 

Here little Hemy grew and grew until he was old 
enough to go to school every day, and to listen when 
he was at home to the conversation of his father and 
their neighbors about other children who could not 
go to school, because they and their fathers and 
mothers were dark-skinned and were slaves to white 
people, , 

People in other States, as well as in Illinois, wel! 
talking about slavery also, and often helped a slave 
to escape from his owner. Henry’s father did this: 
too, although it was forbidden by law, and for this 
he was sent to prison for twelve years. 

At the time this happened Henry had grown to be 
a lad of thirteen or fourteen years of age, and as e 
was now fatlier’ he was Sent back to his native 
State of Connecticut, where he was apprenticed to 
® printer—that is, he was to liye with the printer and 
Work for him, and in return the printer was to teach * 


hi ee 
ar ey ‘tbout printing newspapers and books. 

‘is position he proved himself to be a Very 
thoug s 


Harlin gia aod diligent boy, for when he was aa) 
trying to Ryn eng the writings of others he was 
Tre Sune own experience into verse. | 
music—the ausiigg to know about the science ™ 

had no belling and grammar of it—and as 
One to teach him he studied in his leistt 


e of 


mMome: 
Gea. i about scales and phrases, metre 0 
day the chords and how to combine them, until of 


verses sz i i i v1 a 
gots: S sang in his brain, and he wrote 


This song was so pleasing that he 

sold it for twenty-five dollars, but 
this success did not content Bim 
and, like a sensible boy, he out 
tinued to study and write, and me 
Sones came to him. 
These songs vere aimost alwayé 
about the lives, aabits and condition’ 
of the slaves, of whom he had heard 
So much when a boy in Illinois, ant 
for whom his father had suffered 8° 
much, 

One of them he called “Nic? 
demus, a Slave ;” another, “ming: 
dom Comin’,” and he wrote Bf 
about an old cloc:—‘My Grant 


= Clock” was the title he 80% 
it, 


Now, while he had grown to be Q 
man and had learned to do all thes€ 
things, the whole country had become 
Very excited and angry ever fn 
auestion of slavery. Great armies 
= Solciers were formed by ° 
Northern States of the Union, which 
marcled axay “down South” inf 
the land where the slaves were held, 
ous here they and their brothers 
b the Southern States fought the 

ec of the Civil War. 
- n his mind ke hears the bugle call 
Nd follows the mighty regiments 
fla marching from State to State 
ea oe the Union, and shoutins 
* We Lring tlhe jubilee ! Hurrah 
at sets you free!” Te hears the 
*, he sees the little pickaninnies * 
S he looks and listens another 
Hes begins to sing to him, and 
te “Marching Through Georgia.” 


ver, 
a Popular with the soldiers, and has 
Y national sonrs, 


bearin g 
“Tarp, 


bright eyes, quick ears and 
place for the name of Hent¥ 
1 Hartford a, of American song-writers 
m, » Conn., June 8, 1884.—Hlisabeth 
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O TRY” A trrexe girl sat patientlY 

The - drawing the outline of be? 
Our bang ins of lef hand, her fingers wet? 
And What houttes Stretched far apart, the 
done, ee Ne have tendons rose in white ridses 
; over her Inuekles. She 
Paper he jae carefully each fingers 
Neath, then atv ikenesg on the blank 


held up the finished picture 


for my commendation. “Look, Miss B.! See me 
put it right back in again! She began fitting each 
finger into place and Sarah’s delight was so genuine 
when she found her hand an exact fit, that I could not 
help being interested. ‘Chis was the real beginning of 
ur hand silhouettes. ‘Chat was three years ago, and 
from an amusement they have developed into a per- 
manent feature of our technical work. 

Eyery new pupil las the outline of his hands made 
upon sheets of white paper large enough to take in a 
generous part of wrist and arm. ‘io assure some de- 
gree of fairness in stretching the hands for the out- 
lines, draw a horizontal line about one inch from the 
top of the paper, then drew a vertical line down the 
center of each sheet. Place the tip of the third finger 
at the intersection of these two lines, press the hand 
gently, keeping tLe fingers well spread out, until the 
palm of the Land rests flatly upon the paper, then 
trace the outline. Vlace the date and the pupil's name 
upon each sheet. In_four or five months make another 
drawing and compare the two. 

By keeping this simple record of hands you can 
create an unusual amount of interest in stretching 
exercises and in hand culture. Weep the drawings 
within reach of all tke pupils so they can fit their 
hharids to them whenever tLey wish. 

Remember this: In every other art the hand guides 
the instrument—the painter using his brush, the sculp- 
tor the chisel, the architect his rule, while in the art 
of piano playing the hand is the instrument itself. 
Learn to use it skilfully and do not abuse it for, unlike 
the brush, the chisel and the rule, one cannot throw it 
away for a new one. 

As an amusement the silhouettes are equally divert- 
ing. After cutting out the drawings, we paste them 
upon black paper. It is interesting to note the char- 
acter and fecling portrayed in these crude outlines. 
While it is easy to distinguish the tight, closely knit 
muscles of the unyielding hand from the supple pliable- 
ness of the yielding one, it is not easy for the pupils 
to tell their own hands. Not until the game has been 
played several times, are they able to guess their own 
hands with any degree of accuracy. 

This is accomplished by holding up the silhouettes, 
one at a time and commenting upon the characteristics 
of the hand and the pupil. 

One of the catchy decorations in our studio is a 
band of these siliouettes fastened upon the wall by a 
half round moulding. We have used fifteen silhouettes, 
of the left hand only, cutting them out of white paper 
and pasting them upon a dark blue background. These 
pictures are provocative of many interesting and amus- 
ing questions from visitors, besides being an incen- 
tive to thorough work in muscle building and in hand 
training. Sarah is repeatedly trying her hand over 
Marie’s silhouette to see whether she has gained on the 
third and fourth finger stretch, and Jane was delighted, 
the other day, to find the great, wide curve between her 
thumb and first finger “bigger” than Eugenia’s. 


We have gathered the exercises from various 
books and “methods.” Fr. Prentner, in “The Modern 


” gives an excellent stretching exercise in the 
first chapter. There are four admire ble exercises in 
preparatory hand training in “Tirst Steps in Piano- 
forte Study,” compiled by Theodore Presser. For the 
modest sum of five cents you may buy “Hand Gym- 
nasties,” a set of splendid stretching exercises, pub- 
lished ly Presser. : : 
Do the stretching carefully, plan the exercises 
work persistently, and you will find 
ffective and beneficial “things to 


Pianist. 


systematically, 
this one of the most e 
try.’—Jo. Shipley Watson. 


Tose of our boy and girl 
readers who have an oppor- 
tunity to visit London should 
attend services at several of 
the great cathedrals, such as 
vy, and hear the boy chor- 
t the well-trained boy’s 
in a great 


A CHOIR BOY 
WHO BECAME A 
GREAT COMPOSER 


St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, 
isters. There is a charm abou 
voice, even in ordinary surroundings, but : 
vaulted cathedral, with the support of a grand organ, 
there is a beauty that is peculiarly its own. F rom the 
cathedral choi 1s of England have come some of ee 
best-known musicians of England. Membership is 
eagerly sought for, and a boy who is accepted for ae 
2 position has an assured future, for along with their 
musical training goes a solid general age aia 

One of the places most desired is mm t ue : wie 
Royal Choir, which provides musical services sf es 
Court, The boys have ith gold lace, 


robes of scarlet w' 
the distinctive mark of cour 


t service. 
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A place in the Chapel Royal Choir is a distinguished 
position for any boy to fill; but it is not every one of 
these gorgeously dressed choristers who attains to the 
high distinction in after life which marked the career 
of the subject of our present sketch. 

Born on May 18th, 1842, sixty-five years ago, 
Arthur Seymour Sullivan at the age of twelve entered 
the choir of the Clapel Royal, under the late Rev. 
'Thomas Helmore. Little Sulliyan’s father was a band- 
master, so that he had been reared at home in a “‘musi- 
cal atmosphere.” At ten years of age he could play upon 
all of the band instruments as well as on the piano, 
the last named having been taught him by his mother. 
Like most boys, young Arthur had a great capacity for 
mischief. Being lost one day for five hours, he was 
found in a remote room picking to pieces a venerable 
piano, in order to know the secret of its construction. 
As an eleven-year-old schoolboy, he led his master a 
sorry life. His career was one of mysterious disap- 
pearances. Where could the lad be? What dark deeds 
was he plotting? Investigation disclosed the pardon- 
able crime of an irresistible fascination for West- 
minster Abbey. The playing of the organ, the chant- 
ing of the choir, the mystery of the medieval archi- 
tectnre—all these things held the boy’s artist-soul in 
enchantment as it were. 

The influence of these early surroundings stood hi 
in good stead all his life. In the lovely old choir- 
house in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, he made such rapid 
progress with his musical studies that the very next 
year—whilst he was only thirteen years of age—his 

. first song was written and published. A short time 
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PICTURES IN TONES 
By JO. SHIPLEY WATSON 


If I could do just as I please 
I’d let my fingers press the keys, 
So softly, with the pedal pushed way down. 


I'd hear the lovely sounds go by, 
Like downy wings of birds that fly 
Across the gray and silver clouds of night. 


I'd like to play just awful light, 

To tap each key a little mite, 

Like sounds of bugs that stir in summer 
grass. 


Whenever I begin to play, 

Like whispering shadows, far away, 

Mamma calls out, quite loud, ‘‘Marie, don’t 
drum!"’ 


after this, Sullivan saw the advertisement announcing 
the first competition for the Mendelssohn Scholarship. 
IIe obtained pe jon to enter for it, and sent in a 
composition—with twenty-three others. The day be- 
fore the result was made known, Sullivan passed a 
somewhat anxious time. Study was impossible. The 
hours came and went, and at every door-knock his 
heart “leaped into his throat.” At last, at 6 o'clock 
in the evening, the postman delivered the letter. Sul- 
livan tore it open, read of hi access—he, the young- 
est of the twenty-four competitors—and rushed to Mr. 
Telmore’s study, where the good man received him 
with a kiss. 

Although he was elected first Mendelssohn Scholar 
at the Royal Academy of Music in 1856, a competition 
in which he had as. rivals his friends Sir Joseph 
Barnby and Sir John Stainer, he did not leave the 
Chapel Royal Choir until the following year, 1857, 
wlien he entered the Academy as a student. There, 
he studied under Sir John Goss and Sir William Stern- 
dale Bennet, and in 1858 he went to Leipzig Con- 
servatory where his teachers were 
Plaidy, Hauptmann, KE. F. Richtez, 
Moscheles, and othe Returning to 
London in 1861, Sullivan quietly pur- 
sued his studies, and in the following 
year produced his Tempest Musie at 
the Crystal Palace. At the conclusion 
of this performance he was met out- 
side the concert room in the nave of 
the palace by the great novelist, 
Charles Dickens, who, on shaking him 
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warmly by the hand, said, “I don’t know much about 
music technically, but as an ardent lover of-it, I am 
delighted.” From this moment Sullivan’s career be- 
came ea 

At the early age of twenty, he may be said to have 
entered the Temple of Art by the front door, which 
was flung wide open to receive him. Tor a short time 
be fulfilled the duties of a church organist and choir- 
master, first at St. Michael’s, Chester Square, and 
afterwards at St. Peter's, Onslow Gardens. 

But the work of his riper years lay chiefly in the 
direction of comic opera, the Savoy Theatre being the 
scene of his many triumphs. THe was made a Doctor 
of Musie at Cambridge in 1876, and at Oxford in 
1879. In 1883 he received the honor of knighthood at 
the hands of Queen Victoria. He died suddenly on the 
Feast of St. Cecilia, November 22d, 1900, and was 
buried in the erypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, his body 
being taken first to the Chapel Royal where he had 
sung in the choir as a boy. Our readers may have 
heard on the stage some of Sutlivan’s comic operas, 
like Patience, Pirates of Penzance, Pinafore, Yeoman 
of the Guard, and the Mikado, but they all know his 
hymn tunes, “Onward, Christian “Soldiers” (St. Ger- 
trude), “Alleluia, Alleluia” (Lux Eoi). His part- 
songs also, such as “O hush thee, my baby,” or “Joy 
to the victors,” must be familiar to most of our 
juvenile readers, whilst it is not improbable that some 
may have themselves tried to sing his songs “Orpheus 
with his lute,” “Sweethearts,” ‘Let me dream again,” 
“Thowrt passing hence,” “O fair dove, O fond dove,” 
or the ubiquitous “Lost Chord.” It will be a long 
{ime before the music of Arthur Sullivan is forgotten. 
To be born clever is good; to be born lucky is better; 
to be born both clever and lucky is best——Adapted 
from the Organist and Choirmaster. 


Do not forget that 

CLUB CORRESPONDENCE. Tue Erupe is glad 
to have a report of 

club) work, and especially accounts of program 
novelties, exercises and entertainments that have 


proven attractive. The Editor would address a 
. personal letter to every teacher if he knew just what 


is being done in every club that is interested in class 
work. But all that he can do is thus publicly to 
announce that it is a good thing to pass on to others 
suggestions that haye helped you. 

YouNnG MUSICIANS’ PreRSEVERANCE CLUB: 


Pupils 


of Mrs. IF’. S. Melvin; 15 members; moito, ‘Rowing, . 


not Drifting;” colors, green and gold; meets twice a 
month; studies harmony, history and biography. THE 
sTuDE is a valuable help. 4 

Berernoven Moonnicir Srupy Crus: Pupils of 
Clar Conservatory of Musie; meets twiee a month; 
musical program; studies biography, history and 
theory; a special musical program at every fourth 
meeting. 

Hrupe Musica Crus: Pupils of Mrs. J. W. Hall; 
meets twice a month; motto, “A High Ambition is 
the Secret of Success,” colors, red and black; studies 
Baltzell’s “History of Music;” has a musical program 
at each meeting, 

Brupe CLus: § een pupils of Mrs. Minnie Porter 
Baldwin; meets twice a month; a small fee is 
charged, proceeds to be used in providing an outing: 
studies the great composers and their works, each 
program consisting of a paper on the composer 
studied and a short musical program, spelling mateh 
of musical terms and composers’ names, THE HrupE 
is used at meetings. 


A PEW before I arrived at Leipzig, Schumann's 
genius was so little appreciated that when he entered 
the store of Breitkopf & Hiirtel with a new manuscript 
under his arm the clerks would nudge one another 
and laugh. One of them told me that they regarded 
him as a crank and a failure because his pieces re- 
mained on the shelf and were in the way.—Dr. Wm. 
Mason. 


MUSICAL TRANSFORMATION > THE CLEF. 
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A SUGGESTED METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 
IN SIGHT-SINGING. 


BY J. W. LERMAN, 


Mucu of the sight-singing instruction, -especially in 
classes and choral unions, fails of its purpose in that 
very few who join such organizations in the hope of 
Jearning to sing by note are able, after a course (or 
several courses, for that matter), to sing even a 
simple hymn-tune alone, unaided by instumental ac- 
companiment. Many of the sight-singing classes of 
the day exemplify the adage H pluvibus unum. They 
turn out fairly good guessers in a crowd, 'These 
classes and choral societies render choruses, cantatas 
and oratorios very ecreditably after many rehearsals ; 
but take the members of these organizations individu- 
ally, ask them to sing a simple strain of unfamiliar 
music, and, dollars to doughnuts, they will hem and 
haw, emit two or three wrong tones, wabble and 
quit. Of those who can successfully weather such 
a test a large percentage will confess to previous 
musical ability, either vocal or instrumental ; these are 
not fair examples of the sight-singing class product. 


InvIvipuAL Sigur Reapina NEEDED. 


It must be admitted that while sight-singing insti- 
tutions may be successful in ensemble work, they can- 
not boast great success in developing individual sight- 
readers. ‘The reason for this, in the opinion of the 
present writer, is the lack of thoroughness in drill, 
separately, on the component essentials to sight-sing- 
ing—syllabification of all keys, solmization, rhythm 
(time), and chromatics—before attempting them simul- 
taneously. 

This conviction as to the cause of failure (arrived 
at through investigation and experiment) logically 
suggests the cure embodied in the following method 
of teaching singing from note, which, in a course of 
twenty lessons, should enable individuals of average 
talent and intelligence, who will study and practice 
between times, to sing at sight, alone and unaided by 
instrumental accompaniments, hymns, songs, choruses 
or anthems of easy grade, affording them a sure 
foundation for self-improvement in more difficult 
music. 

While this method is equally applicable to class 
and individual instruction, the suggestions which 
follow furnish a scheme for class work in a course of 
twenty lessons of an hour and thirty minutes each. 


Tue First Four Lessons. 


Taking for granted that the cla knows what a 
musical scale is, and can, by ear, sing the major 
diatonic scale up and down, proceed thus: 

Teach the pitch names, A, B, C, D, ete., showing 
their positions on the staff in the treble clef, using 
the blackboard (which, of course, is a necessity). Drill 
well on this, having the class name lines and spaces 
as you point to them; then introduce the bass clef, 
explaining that notes on lines in that clef are read 
one line higher, and space notes one space higher 
than written. Drill on that, and then in both clefs 
alternately. State explicitly that these pitch names 
(letters) are arbitrarily fixed—lines and spaces always 
representing the same letters, respectively. It may 
be well to illustrate the tenor clef, explaining that in 
modern yocal notation it is prac ly the same as 
the treble clef, the latter, in fact, being often used 
for the tenor staff instead of the former. Spend 
thirty minutes on the foregoing. 

Next take up syllable names, Do, Re, Mi, Fa, 
ete., explaining them as relative names designating 
intervals or skips—that they are movable, since Do 
may be represented on any line or space, the other 
syllables being placed accordingly. 

Now put this on the board: 


and repeat that any one of these notes may be called 
Do (but say nothing about “keys”), making the next 
above Re, the next Mi, and so on, Draw attention 
to the fact that if a line note is designated as Do, the 
line above will be Jf, and the line above that will be 
Sol (skips of thirds), while the high Do (an octave 
above the line Do), being a skip of a fourth from Sol, 
will come in the space above the next line. Illustrate 
the same process with a space Do. Tell how the syl- 
lables Re, Fa, La, Ti, thus skipped, are represented 
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in the lines and spaces skipped. Proceed with a thor- 
ough drill in manning the notes by syllable (spoken-— 
not sung), taking, say, HE as De, running up and down 
the scale and skipping round at random until all are 
thoroughly at home on that scale; then take, say, 


for Do and drill equally well on that. Do the same 


with each of the five remaining pitch names. In this 
way they will be taught to syllabify eve: key be- 


fore they are aware of the extent or importance of the 
ground they have covered. Use thirty minutes on this 
line, but don’t mention “keys. 
Next take up vocalizing intervals. 
gram on the board reading: 
Sol and with middle © as the pitch for the Do 
marked * let the class sing up and down the 
scale several times as you point to the syllables: 
then have them sine Do, ruink Re and SING 
di; drill well on this interyal, Then have them 
sinc Do, THINK Re, Mi, Fa, and sing Sol; 
drill until this interval is firmly fixed in their 
minds, after which proceed in the same man- 
ner with all the diatonic intervals from Do. 
siving extra time and care to the qj { 
ds, such as Do-Ira, Do-La, Do-Ti. inane io 
a firm stip on single intervals. let them start with ‘Da 
and skip about, both up and dewn Within compass of 
their voices (slowly at first, of co 1rse), thinkin Ht 
the intermediate tones and singing the ones you ai 
cate. In this exercise move the point up or a : S 
the syllables whose tones they are to think, but ae 
the with the pointer the ones they are to sing THe 
the easier intervals at first and move quite sl on 
gradually proceeding with the more difficult int ae if 
and greater speed as the class improves, Give ae : 
minutes to this exercise in solmization, Bay 
The foregoing three 


Have this dia- 


lines of work furnish 


schedule for each of the first four lessons. At ihe 
one of the four sessions adhere rigidly Seas 


: to the preserj 
course and introduce nothing beside, Above ail Te 
S » be 


sure to make no explanation ye 4 
keys, and discourage—yes, fehideane bad vagus 
sing from note; the time is not ripe for elton eee 
mature progress (?) will precipitate failure. eSPUUEE: 
ae should strofgly impress upon ae 
every lesson the urgent necessity rivate 
practice if they would have a cone pee and 
ok this delightful art, and not a mere re my eee 
They should spend as much time as Dossib] pee 
lessons in the study and practice of ea nh petvesn 
taken up in the class, but Separately, as Gece 
Ss * taught, 


class at 


Tue FIrrit AND Sixt Lessons. 

By the fifth lesson the class g 5 
learned the pitch notation ae *horoughly 
omit that drill from the lessons and Bee te naan HOW 
to instruction and drill on “time.” ree Balf-hour 
values, rhythm and measure Seuttiees cn Note 
board illustrations; then write Several 1 pate ae 
in quadruple (4) measure (explainin heasures, say, 
bars), using a variety of note values, ar chs Use of 
one pitch only. Drill on this by Having joresenting 
this one pitch (using the syllable Tia) Fe tem sing in 
represented in each measure while eb note valueg 
first exercises should consist largely of Sount: The 
and half-notes, working in, as seems aa mu hole notes 
ters, eighths, dotted notes, ete, fab yee duas 
and see that the class holds each tone its 

Yor the fifth and sixth lessons a 
on this, and thirty minutes e: as 
solmization, as in the first 


Y minutes 
ation and 


Tur Srv 


TH Lesson, 
At the seventh lesson you m: 


AY combi 
two and let the class try Piet aptne 


thes < 
from note ese last 


to sing 


axercises in a is : some gi} 
on ises i all the k (taking q differe, Me simple 
0 in each exercise), spending 9 fe tat nt note fo» 
nutes 


without regard to time, then a 
time, you doing the counting 
for this work. . 


t come chromatics, BExpjq; 

flats, teach the syllable eres eon sh 
them name the chromatic scale re 
downward with flats; ten minutes ae S'arps 
for this, after which you may let ‘ : 
singing of accidental chromati ae 
Fi, Sol; then try Ai, Ri, Mi, 
steps of the same order (the lowep 
sharped). Then try intervals ey tee 
sharped (Do, Di, Do, ete.) : a s! 
mastered work in the same ra a 
accidental flats, then gradually me 


On each 
Msging in 
ve minutes 


few minutes 
+ take forty- 


al 


Upper 

no! 
these te 
YON sem} 
5 S€Mitonos ws 
introduc tes With 


intey- 


vals with accidentals, such as Re, Fi, Sol, and Do, 
Me, Do. Time for chromatics, forty-five minutes. 


Tur Eicurn Lesson. 
The eighth lesson should be devoted to the same 
work as the seventh, with the exception of a little 
variety in the exercises you give. 


Tne Nintu Lesson. 

AE the next lesson—the ninth—take thirty minutes 
to illustrate key signatures (at last we've come to it). 
First of all make clear the fact that, for singers, the 
sharps or flats placed at the beginning of a piece serve 
Sta one purpose—the fixing of Do. Beyond that the 
vocalist need give the signature no further thought. 

_ Show that one sharp or six flats as a signature 
aw 6 on G, so far as the eye is concerned, although 
a a a difference in pitch, you may explain in pass 
fix. Do a BON and where the other key signatures 
at home a ie a siouls| by: tas: timeang aug 
portion of 7 the ke S, the signatures finish this 
there's th, their equipment. Oh, yes—beg pardon— 
otis im MNOS mode. Well, if you are looking for 
ieee foe about minor, but do not put much 
of any maj ane pe sure to Say that the relative minor 
of syllat sau ey has the same Do and the same order 

wunbles as the major, the changes necessary in the 


minor mode bejno S 
occur node being designated by accidentals as they 


Half an hou 
slurs, ties, re 


¥ should now be given to instruction in 
beats, dynamics, expression and musical 


terms an aed oo 
covert 1 the Temaining time to practice on exercises 
all points learned. 


For the tenth oo Tenta Lesson. 

nee ry. review Bon Spend as much time as may be 

dlenente Gaon ue or drilling any of the foregoing 

cision, and the a the class shows weakness or inde- 

mnents in combi emainder in general practice of the ele- 

any exerej nation. Do not allow the class to sing 
Se more than twice; write fresh ones. 


There will aa oo er ee 
reaped eer remain ten lessons in which sou) 
es a me SS on simple hymn-tunes, anthems 0? 
lable, then un rt en daceedel Oe c 
mbit ae i words, then—discarded. Let the 
tude of the elas ed in difficulty according to the apt 
Toy oe and no more, 
and the ee part thoroughly with these ai 
Sree abet of your class are studious and dili- 
Produce Sistine lessons, the method set forth will 
ov Singers at the end of the course. 
ee | 
ale as noted for a rather caustie wit: O 
Nis own com us asked permission to may pe 
on bien sitions, Mardly had the pupil foie 
“T like the se. before Rossini interrupted him, sayiné 
* Second one better. 


Tur p, 
Rossini 
day 


T Sea asec ny 
HE STUDY OF ENVIRONMENT. 


Poe sal 

YT. CARL WHIT, 

slown i ; 

and psye} ah 
sychi i 

aa ological ver 


the application of physiolosict! 
a ve ities is proverbial, Not our leat 

T Mm the greater Knowledge we hav’ 
= < relation (o several musical mal 
eOvironme 
al. am 
ea. they fail to 
fa : eodore Thom 

Mew that. for 

ONE offegy ne fe 


is w 
®) The 
Prog; 


a (he Compositions in a progtal 
With a genius therefor, ave T 

note that beauty is relative. The 
AS was a program maker because 
tin one ple “umple, Bach’s “Suite in D” had 
Place, 28% and a radically different one 
Program maker is one who brings 


the « 
: : SVE] a 
an q - Psyc lOlog;. aa a el es DY 
Adjustmen j of mood Moment” of effectiveness PS 
ods, 


d) Themos 


makers, 


e ieee a composition. we 
repetition of on M this brief presentatio? f 
tors iiteea oe When dynamics ae 
Tage PORTS Gikigee ee Should have some variatio’ 

Ds. Snsification for the most part, pet 


ciently a i 
VY studica, Sno ce Petition has not been suf 
Doing reat pate Of the essential differences Pe 
sionally. ; Most excel] ‘nd our small lies vight at thes 
Rn Wy, is: “Mt motto to read at least oc 
“Dvirony : 
tent j 
rm N the es . 
cay. themes © esthetic world changes ton! 
a 


aS surely 


World chane 


G8 boats on environment iD a 
S bodily forms, , rt i 


Te house of ‘Theo. Presser and 

EARLY the office of Tue Erupe, during July 

CLOSING. and August, are closed daily at 5 P. M., 
and on Saturdays at 1 P. M. 

Our patrons are reminded of this so that due allow- 
ance may be made for delays in answering corre- 
spondence or in filling orders. We attend to all orders 
as soon as received, but, of course, those arriving 1 
Philadelphia after 1 P. M. on Saturdays, or after 5 
P. M. on other days, will not reach us until the next 
business day, which, if Monday, means a delay of 
perhaps forty-eight hours; so, to the best service, we 
recommend that all important correspondence, orders, 
cte., be mailed as early as possible. This is a good 
rule at all times, but is especially worthy of observance 


at this season. 
e 8 


GPECIAL DELIVERY LETTERS may now be 

mailed without the “special” stamps hitherto in 
use for that purpose; in its place it is necessary to 
affix five extra two-cent stamps (or stamps of any 
denomination to the value of ten cents) in addition to 
the usual stamp for regular mailing, and then write 
the words “SPECTAL DELIVERY” plainly above 
the address on the envelope. 

We treat “Special Delivery” letters and telecine 
from known patrons alike; that is, such orders are a 
rushed through without delays of any kind, and goods 
ordered in this way we send at once by special mes- 


Senger to the post-oflice. 
x e * 


Iv is an excellent plan for 
ON SALE MUSIC teachers whose classes bein wore 
FOR 1907-08. early in September to anticipate 
their needs in the way of eine 
able teaching material by placing their orders wath ae 
this month, with instructions as to shipping om or 2 
fore a certain date. We cannot too strongly necutns 
mend the early forwarding of all orders for eae Bes 
plies. The yery considerable number of our ree 
batrons whose “selection” orders reach us ue ae 
few weeks at the beginning of the season, wile ae 
causing any congestion beyond our us ual copay : ie 
Necessitates a little delay—iust enough to ee i 
do everything as nearly right as pos ee ae 
Would like to feel fully warranted in taking pene 
time to make up each selection just as the eae 
Wants it. We cannot be quite sure of accom 
this in each case if we are obliged to make up eae 
hundred in one day, all wanted “at once, ene se 
because orders are not sent in until pupils sree 
Waiting for instruction books, studies, ¢ Ree 
Therefore, while soliciting a renewal of each pos a 
orders for the new season, we also ask tat ete 
Sent in as early ag possible, so that we thee a 
to do our share toward the avoidance of delay 
their consequences. 


ab a7 in Sep- 

If your teaching work begins the first bana later 
tember, why not write us about your sup? yeciate the 
than August 15th? We would highly opt a are con- 
Cobperation of our patrons in this aie ‘ compliance 
fident the results will more than justify © 
With the suggestion. 

ee * 
inted with 
TEACHERS who are not acquaintel T to 
THE our “ON SALE PLAN ‘anit request 
ON SALE write for details. 4 postal « and a 2and 
PLAN, will bring a prompt see 5 without 
of information, catalogs, ¢bC+ 

Cost to the applicant. 

The “ON SALE PLAN 
fant branches of our business, #1 
Nearly a quarter of a century has 
benefit to thousands of music teache ee 
Not located within easy access of & WE 
Store, Teachers availing themselves oe 
Practically independent “of all the fai ‘and put 
incidental to the almost daily selectio aa a means of 
of music for this or for that pupil. | consideration, 
Saving a teacher's time alone, it ulated se engaged in 
Dut its best claim to the attention of f° 


s one of the most impor 
; 1 iis operation for 
been of untold 
especially those 
L-stocked mv 
f the plan are 
annoyances 
chase 
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teaching music ts usefulness in keeping on hand a 
good supply of standard teaching material of the right 
character and in grades properly adapted to the needs 
of different pupils. Our publications are almost ex- 
clusively of an educational nature, and as such are 
standard the world over. All these points and others 
just as valuable are more fully explained in a circular, 
descriptive of the “On Sale Plan,” which we mail to 
teachers only, upon request, 


* ek & 


ATALOGS and other information with regard 
to our business methods, terms, ete., are cheer- 
fully mailed to all teachers, schools, convents or col- 
leges applying for same. Drop us a post card to-day. 


x ok 


(Cues ALBUM.—WE are pleased to announce 

that Isidor Philipp, of Paris, has egreed to edit 
the new volume of the Chopin Album which was 
announced last month. Mons. Philipp ranks as one 
of the great teachers of the day, and he is preéminent 
as an editor. The whole work will receive a thorough 
revision at his hands and we may look for something 
very superior. The “Chopin Album” is about the 
most popular collection of high-class music of the 
day. It contains possibly the greatest collection of 
purely piano music extant. We hope to have the 
work out in time for Fall teaching. The advance 
order price on this important work is only 30 cents 
postpaid. Let us have your order as early as possible, 
as the offer will not continue many months, 
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GrANDsLD COMPOSITIONS FOR THE 
PIANO, VOLUME III.—Tuis yolume is a 
continuation of the series of books intended to 
go with Mathews’ “Graded Course,” They contain 
the very best material for teaching in this grade. This 
volume will be issued during the present month, and 
it is the last month in which the special offer will be 
in force. Therefore we will urge on all who desire 
to get a copy at a nominal rate, to send in their 
orders this month, as it is positively the last month 
it can be had. The advance price is only 20 cents, 
cash accompanying the order, and the bock will be 
sent postpaid to all advance subscribers. ‘hose who 
have used the first yolume will know exactiy what to 


expect. There will be no disappointment in this yol- 


ume. * = * 
ACFARREN’S COMPREHENSIVE SCALE 
M AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL will be con- 
tinued on special offer during the current month. This 
work will meet all the requirements of those in search 
of a complete set of seales and arpeggios. The work 
will be engraved on extra large plates, nothing being 
abbreviated. All the scales, major and minor, are 
written out in full, and in all their various forms, with 
proper fingering. In addition to the usual four-octave 
forms, the scales are given in thirds, sixths, tenths, 
double thirds, double sixths, chords of the sixth and 
double octaves, all in similar and contrary motion ; 
also the various forms of the chromatic scale. The 
arpeggios of all common chords are given, together 
with the dominant and diminished seventh chords in 
yarious forms. The special advance price on this work 
will be 40 cents, postpaid, if cash accompanies the 
order. Ex 
AUS ORGANI.—WE wish again to cal! attention 
L to this new collection for the cabinet organ. It 
especially useful for those in search of more ad- 
ed music for this instrument, since the supply of 
good teaching material in the higher grades is decidedly 
limited. These pieces are of a high order, well adapted 
to the instrument and worthy of careful study. They 
will be of special use as yoluntaries in churches, and 
chiefly where the cabinet organ is used instead of the 
pipe organ. The entire collection is comprised in a 
set of three volumes. The price of each volume is 
5. We shall be pleased to send any or all of the 
yolumes “On le” to those who may be interested. 


is 
yanc 


OX ORGANTI.—WE still have a number of copies 
Vv of this fine collection of pipe organ music in 
original edition of four yolumes. We are offering 
the complete set for $10. This collection was com- 
piled by Dudley Buck, and contains fine examples of 
the work of some of the best American composers, in 


the 


* much variety as pi 
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addition to representatives of the English, Trench, 
German and Italian schools. The pieces are suilavle 
for both church and recital purposes. 

We shall be glad to send the four volumes on inspec- 
tion to any who may be interested, provided the trans- 
portation be paid by the customer, 

* * * 


CHUMANN ALBUM.—\We have now in the 
course of preparation a “Schumann Album,” 
which will consist of a compilation of the favorite 
works of this master. It is the aim, in preparing 
this volume, that it shall embody all the good points 
of all the Schumann Albums published in the various 
standard editions. The sclections will be those that 
are mostly in demand. The editing and typographical 
work will be of the very best. 

This work will be placed on “Special Offer” for a 
short time for introductory purposes. We give a par- 
tial list of its contents: Op. 15, Scenes from Child- 
lieod, the favorite numbers; Op. 68, Aibum for the 
Young, the favorite numbers; Op. 12, Fantasie Stiicke, 
four numbers; Op. 18, Arabesque; Op. 19, Blumen- 
stiicke ; Op. 21, Novellette in I'; Op. 23, Nachtstiicke, 
two numbers; Op. 26, Faschingsschwank (Scherzino) ; 
Op. 82, Forest Scenes, the favorite numbers, and 
others. The special price on this work will be 35 
cents, postpaid, if cash accompanies the order. Orders 
should be sent in as early as possible. ‘ 

ee * * 


ENDELSSOHN’S “KINDERSTUCKE” vill 
shortly be added to the Presser Collection. These 
six “Children’s Pieces,” which comprise Mendelssohn's 
Op. 72, are especially useful with third grade pupils, 
as a preparation for the “Songs Without Words” 
of Mendelssohn, and introductory to the ciassics in 
general. They are in the master’s mozt genial style, 
highly melodious and beautifully made, and should form 
a portion of the regular educational repertoire of all 
piano teachers. During the current month we will 
make a special introductory offer on this work, The 
price in advance of publication will be 10 cents, post- 
paid, if cash accompanies the order. 
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ROISEZ’S ETUDES CHANTANTES, Op. 100, 
will be added to the Presser Collection. These 

are 25 easy studies, suited to the work of second 
grade pupi They are very graceful, melodious and 
in contrasting styles and rhythms, with plenty of work 
for both hands. It always a good idea to have as 
ble in teaching material in the 
early grades. It is beneficial both for the teacher 
and the pupil. These studies of Croisez’s may be used 
as substitutes for many of the better known second 
grade studies; once made use of they will be used 
again many times. They are intended to develop style 
and expre well as technic. Many have names 
and are really short little pieces, such as “Styrienne,” 
” “Bleganza,” “The Bells,” “Hymn,” “Regrets,” 
*- “Smiles and ‘Tears,’ “Impatience,” 


on 


xiety.” 
During the current month we will make a special 
offer on these studies. The price in advance of publi- 
cation will be 20 cents, postpaid, if cash accompanies 
the order. If the book is to be charged, postage will 


be additional. 
* * & 


_ form TEACHERS AND STUDENTS know 
how important it is to have a thorough foun- 
dation in the use of the bow and in shaping the hand 
to strength, steadiness, endurance and the correct posi- 
tion on the finger board to ensure accuracy of intona- 
tion, a clear, firm tone, and an absence of scraping. 
The work for beginners now being prepared by Mr. 
George Lehmann, editor of the Violin Department of 
Tur Wrupe, gives the sum of the best teaching and 
will form the best and safest method for beginners in 
violin playing. The exercises have been specially 
written by Mr. Lehmann and are progressive and thor- 
ough. None of the exercises exceed the limits of the 
Virst Position. Special attention is given to the 
training of the bowing arm. Until the work is pub- 
lished, we will accept orders at our special advance 
price, 40 cents, postpaid, if cash accompanies the order, 
The book will be mailed when ready. 
* * * 
ALTZELL’S HISTORY OF MUSIC has heen 
adopted by a large number of colleges, schools 
of music and conservatories as well as teachers of 
private classes, and is now recognized as the best 
arranged and most complete text-book on the subject 
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in the English language. In less than two years it 
has gone into a second edition, which was revised and 
brought up to 1906, a feature not possessed by any 
other work now available. ‘Che needs of teachers are 
fully met by the introduction of questions on each 
Jesson, review outlines and questions, suggestions for 
short essays, supplementary study, pronunciation of 
names and terms, and a system of paragraph headings 
and emphasis of important words that enable pupils 
to get the gist of a page in a few minutes, Teachers 
who have classes in the subject should send to us for 
a copy for examination with a view to introduction. 
The book has 560 pages and is fully illustrated. It 
retails at $1.75, postpaid. 


Sones FOR CHILDREN.—Frw children are there 
who are not interested in bright, tuneful songs. 
In the day school, in the Sunday-school, and at home 
our little folks love to raise their voices, and, keeping 
time with the siusic, introduce motions and drills 
that add grace to the vocal effect. So great is the 
interest in this kind of work that we have felt it 
necessary to meet the demand for a collection of songs 
that can be used in schools and children’s music classes 
for instruction and also for publie entertainment: 
We have selected the most successful pieces in our 
catalogue, by such composers as Bristow, Gottschalk, 
Bertha Metzler, Wrances Robinson, L. E. Orth, Frank- 
lin, royer, Lewis, etc. ‘Che selections include char- 
acter songs, action songs, drills, as well as simple 
little songs for the young players, with easy accom- 
paniments. Those who are interested in such a book 
may order in advance of publication at the special 
price of 30 cents, postpaid, if cash accompanies the 
order, 
THe mail order music supply 


PUBLICATIONS house of Theodore Presser, situ- 
TO START THE ated in our newly arranged six- 
SEASON. story building, is fully equipped 


to take care of the trade of every 
school teacher and convent and conservatory in this 
country. A large proportion of that trade we are 
now supplying, for the reason that besides guarantee- 
ing satisfaction on every item of our dealings we pub- 
lish the material for educational use that the people 
want. 


We don’t overcharge for that material by making 
the retail price high (we ask particular investigation 
and comparison on this point), and we give the best 
discounts that we can possibly afford. These facts are 
only a reiteration of what we have been saying for 
twenty years or more. We have never swerved one 
point from our original plan and principle. 


Our business systems and publications have been 
well received. We have never followed the publi- 
cations of any other house, but have tried to create 
publications according to the needs that were felt as 
musical culture and education advanced, and we have 
been, to a degree, successful, Our imitators have been 
many. We invite careful comparison between any of 
our original works and the copy that has been made 
from them. 


We want at this moment, before the opening of 
the new season, to impress upon the minds of every 
teacher the importance and the value of the following 
works, every one a leader and a standard in edu- 
cational work. Sold upon the best terms at the best 
prices. All-of our works are sent “On Sale” to re- 


sponsible persons. 


For instruction books we recommend “Virst Steps in 
Pianoforte Study,” compiled, with the aid of a number 
of specialists, by Mr. Presser. Also “Foundation 
Materials,” by C. W. Landon. 


Yor piano studies we recommend the new “Selected 
Czerny Studies,” revised, edited and fingered by Emil 
Liebling. ‘They have met with much favor. A graded 
eourse selected from all the studies by Czerny. We 
cannot overlook in this connection Mathews’ “Standard 
Graded Course of Studies,” universally used. We in- 
vite comparison and investigation with any other like 
set of studies. 

“Touch and Technic,” by Dr. Wm. Mason, needs 
little introduction, an original system for the develop- 
ment of a complete technic from the very beginning. 

The Presser Collection of piano studies and pieces 
contains all the standard studies at popular prices in 
an edition both mechanically and editorially equal to 


the best. 


Tor harmony, theory and counterpoint we recommend 
the works by Dr, Clarke and Mr. H. A. Norris, The 
subject of beginner's theory, harmony and counterpoint 
is not more lueidly and attractively presented than in 
the above works. 


We then come to history, and Thos, Tapper'’s “First 
Studies in Musical Biography” has found great favor 
Baltzell’s history text-book is fully treated in another 
note. Gibbon’s “Catechism of ALusie,” arranged jin 


the si le of questions and answers, at the popular 
price of 50 cents, is invaluable, 


For vocal works the collections by IF, Ww, Root ana 
not W. Greene under the head of “Pechnic and ‘Art 
of Singing” and the “Standard Graded Course of 
pa will, without doubt, supply in the most 
modern way all that is necessary for is 
eters sary for a finished course 

All of the above-mentioned orks and a gp 
many more are described carefully in our Dosctictice 
Catalog of Music Works,” which will be sent eee ave 
anyone. It costs only the postage to make ni pet Hy 
examination of any books or music in our catalog. I 


S TRINGS.—Tim1s house makes 

strings and supplies for all 
mention particularly violin strings, because the inter. 
est in those is more general. For summer % a 
supply the best quality of fine French silk near 
the price of 20 cents. pe 


quite & specialty of 
lnstruments, We 


For regular use we import 


and sell G . 
sian gut and Italian. erman, Rus- 


We will mention the B string as 
greatest interest. The German string 
not susceptible to climate, and there: 
mended to players troubled with mo: 
and the Russian gut in four length strings retail 
25 cents, as well as all of the gut strings with aa 
exception of the finest quality Ttalian strings Thee 
come in both four and six length strings at th 7 ea 
price of 35 cents, e retail 


; being of the 
is very Popular, 
fore to be recom- 
ist fingers, This 


Cheaper strings of a fair quality are also kept ; 
stock. We also import the finest quality of rates 
‘cello strings, as well as pure silver G’g at $1.00 au 
and 50 cents each. Seas 2 


All of the above subject to the usual discount. J, t 
us supply you with a musie stand when you are ra 
need of one, with perhaps a leather case in which a 
carry it. 2 

ee o& 

Mestesn POST CARDS.—Our art department 

has just imported a series of Beethoven Pictures 
portraits of the composer, at different ages, sixteen 
to fifty-three, which have unique historical value ana 
interest. There are twelve pictures in the series, 
postal-card size, and we offer them at the low price oF 
thirty cents for the set, postpaid. ‘These pictures wilt 
make good reward cards or prizes for careful work in 


‘lesson or class work, Order early, as the supply is 


limited. 

We are also arranging to carry in stock 9 series 
of fine post-card portraits of famous composers and 
executants of the modern and classical periods. We 
are not yet prepared to announce the list of names, 
but it is quite complete. We have already published 
in Tur Erupe reproductions of portraits in this Series, 
such as Ysaye, Joachim, Chopin, Saint-Sy &ns, ete. 
They will be sold at five cents each, or six for twenty. 
five cents. 

* * * 

YM PICTURES.—No studio is complete 

without the adornment of such art works ag 
pictures, busts, ete., of composers, representations of 
musical subjects, plaster casts, medallions, and other 
forms of decoration. Artists of high reputation have 
delighted in painting musical subjects, yet, singularly 
cnough, the regular art dealers, even in the large 
cities, rarely have in stock pictures of this kind! 
Realizing the demand among music teachers and ama- 
teurs who wish to add the art tone to the walls of 
their musie rooms, we have made arrangements with 
leading European art publishers to carry in stock s 
number of choice pictures of musical subjects, mostly 
in the desirable style known as photograyure, the 
size of the picture being 8 by 10 inches, mounted on 
a larger card, 18 by 19. sent to any address, securely 
packed and postpaid, for $1,00. These pictures can be 
suitably framed for $1.00 to $1.50, and make attractive 
presents or prizes. 


We now have on hand a stock of ten different pic 
tures, at the above-mentioned price, centering upon 
such characters as Beethoven, Menuelssoun, St. Cecilia, 
Bach, Handel, as well as pictures or 1ancy, which are 
intended to portray a mood, such as “Adagio,” “Even 
Song.” “Sunday Devotion,” ete. We will send to any 


address a descriptive list of these pictures upon appli- 
cation. This department is in the hands of an experi- 
enced art clerk, and we are prepared to furnish pic 
tures on musical subjects, although not on our pub- 


lished list. Write to us for anything in this line that 
you may want. 


Professions f , 
cents per a ant Not 


fices are inserted at a cost of five 
cents per word, cast with order. Business Notices, te? 
directed to this’ onics “Ith order. “Do not have replies 


WELL-TEMPE : 
Two Volume ERED CLAVICTIORD FUGUES in score. 
= = Mach $1.50. Themas J. Donlan, Boston. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE ON OUR MUSIC 
PAGES. 


NINE instrumental numbers will be found among 
the music in this issue. ‘There are, as usual, a 
number of novelties, as well as a judicious selection 
from various classic and modern composers. 

Important among the novelties is a new 
“Youth Forever!" by George Dudley Martin. 


waltz, 
It isa 


vigorous and brilliant bit of writing and, as may be 
expected from this composer, it displays @ ea 
Vhile 


vein of originality in design and treatment. , 
the technical demands of this piece are not exacting 
it must be played at a good speed to be effective. 

An easier novelty is the “Dance of the Wood 
Sprites,” by R. R. Forman. ‘his clever little piece 


is one of an interesting set of four entitled “Nature 
Sketches.” It is suited to small hands and, in ad- 


dition to its musical interest, will afford good finger 


practice for the right hand. E os 

Still another novelty is Koelling’s “Sailors March 
This is one of a set of six characteristic pieces 
entitled “New Flying Leaves.” In this piece the 
sturdy harmonies in the lower register of the piano 
carry out, admirably, the idea of a capstan chorus or 
sailors’ “chanty.” ‘Chis is one of the best pieces by 
this veteran composer. oe 

Lindsay’s “An Autumn Afternoon” is a meer 
drawing-room piece of but moderate difficulty ae 
is bound to achieve popularity. It is well within ue 
capabilities of the average player, yet its effects a 
as well-managed and striking as those to ji ou j id 
many more pretentious pieces. Necke’s “On eer 
Duty,” is a seasonable descriptive piece ofa 
character. Its picturesque effects and atmosphere 
are exceedingly well planned and carried out. aos 

Schytte’s “Die Meernixe” is a graceful lyric Dae 
of the better known contemporary composers. ae 
Piece, in addition to its technical demands, nee 
musical intelligence for its successful interpyy te 
The broad second theme must be well sung, contrast 
ing with rippling effect of the first theme =. 

The Beethoven “Bagatelle” is one of ee 1 ying 
representative works of the great master, disp is 
several characteristic phases of his iovenUye ate of 
It must be played with delicacy and reine 
Style, giving regard to the motion of the ian aaa 

Schumann’s “Des Abends” from the ceaee, 1 
Stlicke,” is one of his most striking piano ea 
Neautiful tone poem. The soft and flowing nts. the 
Must be played caressingly, with anbaues See color 
Peculiar rhythm of the accompaniment Jens 
and atmosphere. 

The “Serenade d’Amour, 
Very effectively to four-hand arran 
form it is possible to carry out faith : 
tral effects of the original. Both play 
Interesting work. 


itself 
” by von Blon, lends ere 
angement. In E 
fully the orches- 
ers are given 
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eally complete and repre- 


No reci nog’ is 1 5 
= cital program 1S “1 be set 
5 ‘i 5 ions that can . 
Sentatiye of the range of emotion: ete de 


cradle sons 


a lullaby or after poring 


forth in song unless 


cluded. An inquisitive minded German, found that 
Over catalogues of music publishers ning lyrie 

Feue ey eine’s € sg 
Several thousand settings of Tleit jeeued;, iis 


had been 
four or 
printing press. L 
Jes that out of the 
examination prob- 


“Du bist wie eine Blume” 
count does not include probably 
number which neyer reached the 
is well known in publishing ore 
large number of songs offered for jn that style. 
ably ten per cent. will be Jullabie: a a -coptional 
The Wditor feels that he has @ lullaby jorupe this 
(uality to oifer to the readers © A 


a ’g Lullaby.” It is 
Month in Mr. De Pross Mothet’s hess a Se 


five times tha t 


distinguished by a tender, Sree that perfectly 
Strained harmonies, and @ rhyth he whole 


r ir. 
Dortrays the rocking of cradle oF chal 


Atmosphere of the song is that of the ze conve 
to her child, ‘The song just mention’ 7 cing in 
side of the maternal love, the Cae ates Q’ Mine.” 
arms, In Bertha Remick’s song “1° and devotion 
to Kipting’s verse, is displayed the love Un dition, 
of a mother, which is not pounded by mate and the 
or even crime, but follows eyen to the Foune: and in- 
&reat beyond. ‘This song is not ‘e a ‘give full 
experienced ginger, but for one y is melody in any 
expression and dramatic rendering te a in the minor, 
tegister. While the prevailing colo re » the closing 
the composer gives & powerful effect ; yal ith i 
‘aelodic passage, introducing the major 

‘ppealing, poignant expression. 
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THE NILES BRYANT 


School of Piano Tuning 


Founded in 1898, became a State Corporation in 1906. 


Dei OS eee eee 
One of our graduates earning $5.00 for an hour of easy 
professional work amid pleasant surroundings. 


PIANO TUNING PAYS. 
Our Graduates Earn $5 to $10 per Day the Year Round. 


v double 
If you are recelying peaee Ne can do 
3, We teach P1ano TUNING, 

our earning! Co Fe Rea 
1, Easy and Com- 
vurse. After two or tliree months 
plete Coursey study at home, you can. be- 
fj earn money by tuning. voicing, 
ein uiating and repairing planos. “When you 
have. finished our easy, thorough and 
fascinating course, the Niles Bryant 
School of Piano Tuning will grant you a 
Joma, accepted the world over as 


ency. 
Pigg Of UNIs-A-PITONT, our excluslyo 
ante vention, makes Icarning quick, 3} 5 
Patent ed eas . BY its use and out Biles Rigacts Beenie 
1 1 correspondence instruction, Any One Who Can 

clear, personal Poniroar Can Learn to Tune. 

The ACTION MODEL, repeatedly 
regulated and repaired by the student 
under our direct personal supervision, 
teaches the student how to regulate any 
plano, and how to repair every mishap 
Whiel may occur to a plano action. 

We Supply FREE to each student, 
a Tune-a-Phone, a full-sized modern up: 
Hight Piano Action, also all necessary 

‘ools. 

‘Many Professional Tuners study 
with-us to perfect themselves in, thelr 
art. Scores of musicians take our Course 
that they may be able to care for thelr 

ro take our Course as @ sure means 
G._ We fit our students to command splendid 
pleasantest of professions. Read what some of 
say about it. 
igh as €17 a day, but have every hope of making more. 
Have made as Mig I. STROLMLEIN, 791 Park Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
no week I took in €17.50 tuning, without neglecting my 
dn Jest fucies. (Rev.) L. L, Lusk, McLean, Texas. 
pastownap your Course Dec. 14th, 1905. Tuned first piano Jan. 18th, 1009 
Took up Foumelved és, aye since carned as much as 813 for six hours 
fon ‘rRrED NORMAN, 1474 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
i ttempt me to give up tho knowledge I gained from 
8500.00 would not temp Zit PouLack, Limeridge, Wis. 
¢ four pianos aday. I receive 62.50 each,so I make as 
iipkae Refer a day's work. WELLINGTON R. Resp, Elgin, ll. 
‘ning than Ican do. I owe my success to your school. 
Iget more tuning W. J. Conconan, Elinira. N.Y. 
wn 875 to 8100 per month tuning. 
Ioan easily ea” (Rev.) J.B. SCHWIETERT, Grinnell, Iowa. 
The Niles Bryant School is everything that it claims 
pan yesterday I made @8.00 tuning and repairing pianos. 
ERvEN 8. Hunt, Greenville, Ohio. 


LET US MAKE YOU LIKEWISE 
PR®SPEROUS. 
@ho Niles Bryant School of Piano Tuning 


1, Monument Square, 
Battle Creek, Mich, U. 8. A. 


ine {n One 


-Phone in Use. 


your school. 


Send for Free Illustrated Descrip- 
‘The Action Model. Wye Booklet, 


For Brain Workers 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Strengthens the exhausted and confused 
brain, relieves nervous headache and induces 
refreshing sleep. A wholesome tonic. 


‘H. J. STORER Critic 
Theoretical Instruction 

pts revised and corrected. 
on Co., Bosson, Mas 
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ZABEL BROTHERS 


THE EVERETT PIANO 


q Every appeal we make for consideration of 


this piano is caused by its compelling attributes— 
principally its superior tone distinction—its 
tone carrying capacity or vibration—its power, 


and its singing quality. 


Q Constant striving for the best in tone is 


the secret of our success therein. 
Everett Tone is tone that Compels: 


@ This definite attribute upholds Everett 


sovereignty among pianos. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Owners of the Everett Piano Co., Boston 


For Piano Students 
Kursheedt’s HAND EXPANDER 


2) 


Necessity 
for all 
Musicians, 


Price $3.50 By Express 25 cents Extra. 
As the endorsements of gYeat pianists and teachers testify, the 
Hand Expander will reduce the hours of in the case 
of all students with small hands. Daily use of the Hand Ex- 
pander will produce in a short time conditions that are aston- 
ishing. By developing the reach between thesecond and fourth 
finger and between the third and filth finger, the third or fourth 
finger will acquire strength and independence if worked in the 
way mentioned in the directions, and enable the student to 
Bay exercises that he could not before attempt. The Hand 
ixpander is a real inyention, endorsed now by a number 
of the greatest pianists and teachers of the United States. 
‘These great artists have not only endorsed the Hand 
more than that, they have declared it to be a necessi 
only pianists but for all musicians with small hands and weak 
fingers. Many schools and studios have adopted the Hand 
Expander with excellent results. 
Write for circular giving testimonials and directions for use 
of Kursheedt’s Hand Expander. For s le at all leading 
Music Stores, G 


E. B. KURSHEEDT, 
10 Bleecker Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Music Printing 


COMPOSERS AUTHORS TEACHERS 
Write For Prices 


Plate making. Printing of Sheet Music and Books 
‘Titles AM Styles. Copyrights Secured. 


E. A. Stege Co., 252 W. 47th St, New York 


Music Typography in all its Branches 


~ 4-2 Dudley G Limerick — 


No. 10 South Picks Street, Philadelphia 


(Market above Fifteenth ) 


Send for Itemized Price List 
and Samples 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


Coiumbia Ave. and Randolph St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AND ENGRAVERS 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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MODERN 
INSTRUCTION Books 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


The following works for beginners at the piano are 
among the latest and best on the market. They are 
widely used by our best teachers, are first of all, 
modern, with crisp and fresh ideas. The authors 
are all musicians of experience in elementary teach- 
ing. 

A change of text-hooks broadens the teacher and 
relieves the drudgery of routine teaching. If you 
are wedded to other methods, break away once, if 
only for a change. 

All or any of these Methods will be sent ‘‘ On Sale” 
to any of our patrons who may wish them. 


First Steps in Pianoforte 
Study 


THEODORE PRESSER 
A Beginner’s Instruction Book 


This work has had infinitely more care in its compilation than 
any work on our catalogue. Under the guidance of Mr. Presser 
it is most carefully graded, and might be used asa kindergarten 


method. 
Price, $1.00 


40,000 SOLD 


Method for the Piano 


CHARLES W. LANDON 


‘No piano instructor, during the last twenty-five years, has met 
with such succes: as this one. The author is a practical teacher, 
with extended experience in primary work. ‘The Mason System 
is introduced in its simpler forms. A‘ dry, technical exercises 
are discarded. Copious directions are given the teacher. 


Price, $1.50 


Foundation Materials for 


the Piano 
CHARLES W. LANDON 


The author's best efforts have gone into this work, and we can 
safely say that a more pleasing and interesting, yet practical, 
Piano Method has never been published. It does ot progress too 
rapidly; the pieces are short and melodious; special attention has 
been given to producing ultimate skill in sight reading. Each 
eage has a motto bearing on thorough and earnest work. 


Price, $1.00 


Twenty Lessons to a Be- 


ginner in Piano Playing 
W. S. B. MATHEWS 


An Epoch-making ode in the Art of Teaching 
usic 
A Wide Departure from cil Previous Methods 


A distinct departure from the ordinary orthodox way of teach- 


ing the piano to a beginner. From the very first it inyolves ear- 
training technic according to Mason's system, and writing music 


before reading it. 
Price, $1.50 


Easy Method for the 


Pianoforte 
A. ROMMEL, A.C. M. 


A thoroughly practical work containing everthing a pict essive 
teacher might desire; nothing antiquated, nothing difficul , noth- 
ing dull. The work is thoroughly interesting, containing easy 
duets for teacher and pupil, carefully graded, and is one of the 


best guides for a pupil of the piano in the first year of instruction, 
Price, $1.00 


The Art of Pianoforte 
Playing 


HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 


« design of the work is to furnish a thoroughly artistic school 
ehcp. graded in such a way that the difficulties that beset 
nt ‘are almost insensibly overcome. 


Price, $1.50 


LIBERAL “DISCOUNT TO THE PROFESSION 


THEODORE PRESSER 


; .® 
1712 Chestnut Sireet, Philadelphia, Pas 
‘THE ETUDE when addressing 


our advertisers. 


Please mention 


TEACHERS’ ROUND TABLE. 
(Continued from page 518.) 

no more than is absolutely necessary. If you have the 
habit in too pronounced a manner, the only way you 
can overcoma it will be in the practice of a great deal 
of comparatively easy music, in the same manner as 
you would practice sight reading. For this purpose you 
should play the music as nearly as possible in correct 
tempo, and should stop for no errors, but forge right 
ahead. Continued practice of this sort will improve 
your power of quickly grasping the printed page, and 
you will gradually acquire greater accuracy in strik- 
ing the key: For long skips you will probably never 
be able to avoid tal‘ng quick glances at the keyboa 


Note Drill. Training Adult Pupils. 


“I have a pupil, a young lady, who has taken music 
lessons for about two years, although none of these 
have been taken lately. She has very great trouble 
in reading notes in the bass clef readily at sight. Ag 
she formerly studied with a good instructor, I cannot 
attribute this fault to her teacher, but would like, 
Lowever, to remedy it as soon as possible. Can you 
give me any suggestions as to how to go at it?) A 
regular note drill of course I shall try, but thou: 
there might be some special method not know: 
If so I shall be glad to be enlightened. 

“I should also like to know what you consider the 
best way to teach an adult the beginnings of piano 
playing. Would you follow the instruction book plan. 
such as Kéhler’s or Presser’s ‘First Steps in Piano- 
forte Study,’ as we do with chiidren, using 
additional material as necessary, or ig there Fi 
way?’ 

Your own suggestion of a note drill is pr 
only solution of the problem. Lack of facility in 
reading the notes of the bass clef is often due to its 
having been too long deferred in the early stages a 
instruction. If deferred too long, or until oe 
ing of the treble clef becomes a fixed habit, the sir - 
will then feel thé bass clef as merely something they 
contradicts the treble, azd will thereZore find it ae 
portionately harder to learn. The earlier it eae 
troduced in elementary study the better for : 
future comfort. Many teachers do not pi 
pupils to attempt to play with both hands togethey 
for several weeks after the beginning has been awe 
or until correct habits have been thoroughly fovned 
in each hand. In such cases the pupil is eaonic 
tanght to read the left hand part in the bass cleft ne y 
the very start, a method that has much in its f, ae 

The only difference in the training of adults 
children is in the class of musie that may be Send 
The fundamental material may be the same in | 
cases, but mature minds can grasp a mora aaron 
class of supplementary music, pieces about “Dolly 


and her troubles, for example, being hardly suit bl 
f E “ly suitable 

for the grown mind. A mest adm‘rable suy- lement: Bae 
sup-lenentary 


book that may be used with an intelligent 

oat ri “ adul i 
is “Suggestive Studies for Musie Lovers,” ib Cee 
I. Norero You can secure it from the publi ee 
of Tue Erupe. shers 


sht 
n to me, 


other 
a better 


obably the 


in- 
the player's 
ermit thety 


aver, 


given, 


In conclusion T append the following 
formation in regard to transposition, w 
by Miss C. Dennison, of Cincinnati; 


additional jn. 
hich was Sent 


Transposition. 

In the March issue of Tire Erupr, there was 
request for information concerning methods ee ae 
ing transposition and a query as to Whether it 1 

be done mechanically or by ear. The Rites Should 
say by a combination of each. Much depene would 
Laving the right material to begin with, aa upon 
the best things for beginners is a little eines 
called “Song Stories for the Piano,” by Miss eee 
After the first few studies, which are for e chin, 
only, the little melodies are constructed froy hythn 
tones, then three, four, ete., until the entire a two 
employed. The first melody is made fy ‘ 
the scale. Draw attention to the Bound) of 
terval and to its location on the Keyboard 

the pupil play it in various keys, seeing aS wel 
learning the whole steps. The secon Se \ 
formed of 1 and 3 of the key. Explain a ase a is 
let the pupil hear, play and see it, then fina eaird, 
other keys as in the preceding lesson, The ne Ba in 
ercise combines 1, 2 and 3, and in this arus tf ext ex- 
develops naturally and los ally for both Reais es 
musical requirements. If the teacher will us oa 
minutes of each lesson in dictation se three 


2 , the ay 
will get all of the ear training needed at 


a 
teach- 


ale ig 
‘om 1 and 2 of 
the in: 
then let 


s 


erage pupil 
this pevioa 


It is not the best use of time to transpose 
ing in the advanced grades, but it should be 
done with all difficult passages and mechanical studies 
that require much repetition. It is better to alternate 
every transposition with the original key. Nearly 
everything can be reduced to a seale or chord. The 
ability to so reduce and name these things in key 
makes transposition not only possible, but easy: 
There are those who teach it mechanically, the pupils 
having no idea of the key in which they are playing. 
There is no reason why they should not do it in @ 


musicianly way and at the same time get some of the 
much-needed ear training. 


every 


RECITAL PROGRAMS. 


of jliss Saran BE. 
Ending “(4 Solennelle, 
Gurite; “png: Gurl 
‘Trumpeter, 
Low ; 


(6 ha! 
“ Atdinme, barrar; ‘Che Music-Box, 
aimee, "Schiitt : _ ot hus.), Jensen; Valse a_ Died 
Valse, Op. 31) 3 Weg.an Iidal Procession, Griegi 
pianos, 4 nos’) 2248ssonn; Inaie, “Meistersinger” (2 
leriana, Op, fd ghytgner 5 Intermezzo, Bri sj Kreis: 
apiilon, Layalice, 48a; Nocturne, Op. 


wS; JM 
2, Chopin: 


Pupils 6f Airs 
oAt Fun Nit 
“ramer ; He: 
Caprice, Kern 


llande:; Charge of the 
luzar’ 


BS ecla, Gr 
e Paine Gtreabbe, 
well, Read; Duetting’S au yin FP No. 1, Kulak; Fare- 


Puptle of Wise Eth 
“ust a Bune at 
Otto taekin ecoh, Mowers. Spaulding; The Tin Soldier 
Drew, btue Dight, Rohde; Joyous Farmer, Schu- 
(duet) ’ (4 hds.), Mero; Doll's 
Serenade, Spindler; In the 
206, Déring ; Morning 
1 (4 hds.), Deshayes 
‘ endo Lark's Sone 
') iS &: alse Pittcresque, ‘ 
Hee, Moleetta, Op. 86 (4 hds.), Ringuets 
= S.), Engell, Canzonctta, Hotlaender ; Melody 

When ‘tne tther Bells on wn? +, Narcissus, Op. 13, No. 

te Lights are’ y ae a pane Au Matin, Godar' 

. hds.), Engelmann. 


P 
en 


King of 


78, No. ( 


Pupits fear 
favotte (4 Eline 
Har. hds. is 
Tari Mareh 3 ngelmann 

(trans), (uaitlie S 


vs in the Way (song); 
ron Bonvati: wen ret 
s Gry . Blake? 
3: Th oN BN ircis sus, en old Black 
3eethoven any hepherd Boy, Wilson: Sonaté 
Vere yousic Among the Pines, Wymaai 

ing; 8 > Tarenpi (var.), Bischoff; Spring 
Grobe, "8° Arabesque, Tene Meller; Whither, Koel 
* “tek; Dixie's: Land (trans-) 


4 Quartet, Galop, 
Love Letters Waltzes (4 nds.) 
A haupt; Leota_ (4 hds.)- 
louse, Ascher: Tmpromptt 
nde gts Rolling Billows,, Mein 
S.), Paul; Nearer, My God, t? 


Symphony dnt 
Steeabbors “Atay “arty belkt 
} Mirestein: Trish Folks’ Sove: 
the, Holeombe; Heather 
; ey A Little Flow gels 
- at Sar; rio. Cramer: / 
i Silver Mo it oulintavane: pitania- 
ts’ Polica, Rati Birds’ Morning Sons 
ets, Blumentt: Venetian Gondellie® 
aN ode, feaschein: The Dying Loe 


de, Kem; Biude Sym 
» Schumann’ Winale, Btude SY 


ft Kathen, 
Rondo 


n 
(4 has. 


Nocta) , Atcher: Serenade trom “Dov 
Th osyatt urlitt nae, Race, Nullak ; Bareat 
y ne! t IR rpentine © 4 hds./* 
‘he Wand MT Spaniding ae ae 6 ten. 


er 
ret. Rullak : 


t 1 
Si ao Res E The Wan7ere 
ohn Weeainn Yunis: Menuetto (@ tig he 
At 1s ay, Grigg QE Gout Rone. 
Josery etto (8 hds 
osetty : Overture, Tane 
Stein: ‘The 
“J, Weber; 
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Mi; Taree: 
au Andante le, 


hr: Festi a 
3} Festival Mareh, Geibe 
&: Butterfly. see ‘Phil 
hrs Seeond Valse, Godard: 
Qvous Return (4 hds.); 
therze-Polka Op, 451 
UMfelder: Trout in the 
Mfsldey: Volga On. 86: 
Gvnsy Rondo, Haydn 
Silver Stars Ma7urk 
‘schon, Rondel; Valse 
Impromptu (4° hds:)» 


rillang, 8 Oe nage. 
Bachinahy, VOStich « 
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Competitive Piano Recital by Pupils of Miss Jennie 
Hayer. 


—Summer, Op. 169, Lichner ; Rondo, Op. 
Mornimg Lrayer, Up. 130, Streabbog; 1 


Mignon, Schumann; Le Jongleur, Op. 
Dance, Op. 63, Scharwenka; 4 
Lichner; Bon Veyage, Durand; The 
31, Daua; Star of Lope, Kxenneus 
Adeste Fideies, Mack.’ ‘Third Grade.—Mountain | Bell, 
0 Merry Dance, ba Farg' 
Chilaren’s bestival, Zeisberg 

Toa Wild Rose, MacDowell; 
Singing; Consolation, Op. 30, Mendelssohn; Maz 
Concert, Op. 50, Fessard. | Fourth Grade— Mt 
Antico, Seeboeck; Nocturne in I’, Schumann; 
mezzo, Mascagni; Au Bergquell, Op. 382¢, Bohm 
in A Flat, Op. 64, Chopin; ‘Lo a Water Lily, Op. ah 
Dowell ; ‘Tritumerei, Schumann ; Solfeggio i. Mino} eae 
Prelude B Minor,’ Bach; . Good Night, Op. 25, 5 
Nocturne in ¥, Schumann. 


Pupils of Mrs. 8. D. Parmenter. 


B 
th 
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Ringuet; Ding, Dong, 
Beaumont ; Class Iecep- 
Old Man Polka, Martel; 
‘the Juggler, Pen- 

i Dance aes 

“pinning Song 
i Wagner: ee inthe 
ringti venzel ;_ Wed- 
Springtim’. Regata Venez 
‘ascades, ‘Pieczonka ; 


Nightinga Sang 
What the Nightingale © ng 


Moszkowski + 


‘ayside Chapel, 
Dorothy (Old 
3, Chaminade; 

-Hand, Rumme); 
farners Flowers and 

Op. 65 (4 hds.), 
{; Fairy Mazurk 
Pattison ; Reaowa, 
. Wilson. BBDDs ng 
reien), Op. 1=; ” 
eearka’ ini? Minor, 


Holst; W: 


Pupils of Mrs, Clair Mahon. . 
Retiree ice eiwert ; Tulips: hehe bt the 
Sylphes Wal averny; Alice, 


(transeri Over Hill and le 
engelmann : 5 ‘ing, Lange} Triumerel, ( ate 

haamann 5, Mi, troveyore, Dorn; ‘Poet and Peas 
8.), Suppé. 


Professional Class of Miss Alice B. Burbag 


=| zart + 
in Soata—Asntearo, Andante. (24 piang, by Grlesy, Me 7Brii: 
land, Water Lily, MacDowell; Btud nit d 
Bue’ Chopin; Ueber eppe Mosz- 


Reineck, . : 
¢). Beethoven: First Concert 3 
» bends Aufschwung, _ Schumann 


Warts Waltz 4 <i: Invitation 

at; Waltz in 1. Moszkowski: Invithtl 

Weber Tondo Copriceloso, Mendelssob + 
fe, Mendelssohn, 


Junior Pupils of airs. Francis Baqar : 
ySilver Chimes, Ducelle: Boyyille Baye., 
Rays, Behr; March of the Clowns. | hem 
Mes Sing, Spanicing; Swaying Tere nic, 
Tt Wheel,’ Krogmann; ‘The Young Beck 

BI Torch Dance, Sartorio: i i e 
I te Bell Dance, Macey; Morning nd File (+ hds.}, 
pobin's Lullaby, Krogmann; In Rank any ov gergast ; La 
ange; The Fair, Gurlitt; Teddy Bert. “ngelmann: - 
ergeronette, Mercier; Littie Boy, BING. TGorer, Lange; 
pe Village Blacksmith, Lange; Little W% 
“ove's Dream, Brown. 


Pupils of Mi: fi Ore. 
Miss Emily L. Moore. x Flambeavx 
Return of Spring, Moelling; March (Migs), Lanse; 


{Pie organ), Clark; Hungarian Dance veyi ia 


ret 


Valse 


Love Song,’ G G rom 

Song,’ Good ‘Night, (from e 

Melody, A°'fat Coipe organ). Wests Placing . simple 
ente (4 hds.), Delibes; Hongroise,ovcador Song: (2 

pet (2 pianos Thomé: ‘Toreacyy organ and 

Pianos, 8 hes.), I Chorus of Angels (Pr B flat 

Plano), Clark :"Mazurk orowskl: hte (2. pianos, 
(2 pianos, 4 hds.). Godard: Valse BOOM yack; Faus 

& hds.), “Moszkcowski; Valse Arabe oe, 

Mantasie (2 pianos, 4 hds.), Gounoc* 

Pupils ' Mehl shant- 

Of Iiss Grace B. Ich<e. = ' pnehat 

Summer, Lichner awn Party. Tennelde The 

Rent Waltzes, Austin; At Daybreak: "Sea, Kennedy; 


star of the Sea. jgelmann 5 


» 7 i x 1 
Dinning Wheel, Si ae Miss pride. Dolly's 


Funtine ¢ ; oe 3 
D} ig Song, Gurlitt; L! Ss "Rose, LaDges + 
Behoes of the Ball, Gillet : Heat Ronrer. My. Goa. 


eaming and Awakeni esten; Near 
x ee—Tantaisie, Ryder: Trio, Le Depart 5 
Wii Scenes from Childhood. Nos. tie ‘Br 
nalse Episode, Kern; Soft! Sings 
OMance (left hand), Spincle 
Pup aif ea ol Vi voorhis. 29, 
Tee Base, Hoag Wan Vee Mevenade in, Day yrand : 
First Vals sivani: BY 
5, tiations on aD 


S hds.)- f 
6 bas} gman ; 
poklet, Wenzel 


an No. 1; Six Va 
Beethoven: La 

hds.), 1, ir Preudvoll« Op. 58 
Rafe; Maraatelta, El vegonka ; Chinese 8 
Micge, ; 


“Rohde H 
erenade (6 


er 


cy 33 practice on a 

Suourp a pupil find it impossible [0 F minutes, or 

“ertain day more than fifteen OF ah . time to finger 
“ven a half hour, he should devote the 


we gtidies, ‘he 
€Xercises and the most important daily peed ice 
lime is too short to do useful work on @ : ee ai dls 
Difficult passages in compositions under stuey 
© Practiced in these short study periods. 


POOLE PIANOS 


‘The POOLE PIANO is a strictly high grade, artistic 
instrument. In points of tone, action, design and dura- 
ity itis unexcelled. It is sold ata reasonable price, and 
gives the highest possible intrinsic value. 


‘thousands of POOLE PIANOS have been sold to dis- 
criminating, cri ‘al musical people and are new giving 
aoa Se eee urctingers should not fail to ask for 
our catalogne, Mailed Free. Wetabe old panos in 
exchange and our system of easy payments is very lberal: 
We also attend to the delivery of new piano” withou! 
annovance to the purchaser, and entirely at our expense. 


Why not write us today? 


Why SS 
‘POOLE PIANO COMPANY 


6 AND 7 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


layed swith keys 
ing @ similar action. 


\ Mininture 
Grand Piano. 


ping it on the Doeroua."* 
n whistle a tune, you can play itont 

rt furit? Well that is the statement of: Doucrora enthusinst. 
ou your vacation trip; it will double the interest and your 


LOBUL. 


truction giveit instant 
experts everywhere, 

exquisite tne value of 
to that of the pinto, 
impossible with the Inrcer instra- 
“Music lovers ure delighted with it. 


p 


D 
popularity and the bs 

Phe Doncrota. W 
two guitars and to 
js quicker and more si 
‘Any clnss of 1 


You must have o 
Our Handsomely Mustrated Booklet free, 
Agents Make Big Money. 
THE TOLEDO SYMPHONY CO., 
ding, TOLEDO, O10. 


MOTION SONGS 


A MERRY HOUR 
By JOHN H. GUTTERSON 


Nine little motion songs: Music Box, Top, Doll, Doll 
Nine "Rocking Horse, Railroad ‘Train, Jump Rope, 
Carrisge, Small Drum, Suitable for thé wew Kinder? 
Big on Day S™he Toy Man.” Easy accompaniment for 


fartjiano. Price 60 cents. 
FOR INTRODUCTION COPIES ARE OFFERED 
FOR 20 CENTS. Send stamps or cash. 


THOMAS J. DONLAN 
831 Colonial Building, Boston 


ovata captivating harm 
avid furty endorsen 


Agent for the Vincent Music Company, Ltd., London 


«HOW TO UNDERSTAND MUSIC” 


i name of a most. valuable booklet just published. 
is the Misthe How and Why of things.” It will be sent 
free to advanced students and teachers only. Write for 


a copy to-day. 
THE MILLS SCHOOL 
Blanchard Hall Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


I WILL PAY $5.00 
for the melody and three of the original 
verses of the cld plantation song, entitled : 
«Way down Yondah in de Corn-field.” 


E, W. HORSTMANN, Sr YORK, NEBR, 


BRASS BAND 


Instroments, Drums, Uniforms, Supplies and 
Musical Instruments of all kinds. Write us what 
ou are interested in and we will sond you a bi 
§}0-page catalog froo. It gives Bund Music an 


Instructions for Amateur Bands, Cornets from 
$3.50 upward. Easy puyments. Write today. 


LYON & HEALY tiosttstirgesttusic House 


Summer Clubbing Offers 
at Special Prices 


Every reader of THE ETupDE will be interested in at least 
one of the following Clubs. ‘Ihe prices for these combina- 
tions are lower than have ever been quoted before, and are 
good until September ist only. 


The Etude 
The Designer 


The well-known Fashion Journal, 
of particular interest to women, 


The Etude 
The World To-Day 


A monthly world review of cur- 
rent events, designed to meet the needs 


$1.60 
of progressive people. 


The Etude Regular Price, $2.50 
The American Magazine ( Club Price 


A popular magazine for every mem- 
ber of the family, rich in entertainin $1 B5 
fiction, humor, Giely ‘articles an e 


pictures. 


Regular Price, $2 00 


Club Price 
$1.60 


Regular Price, $2.50 


Club Price 


Canadian Substriptions, 75¢ extra. 


_ The subscriptions may be new or renewal. The only 
stipulation is that buth magazines must be sent to the same 
address, 


The Etude, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Central Schoo! g SHELBYVILLE, - IND. 


Now strictly a Corre- 


of Piano Tuning v spundence School 


Ing attained the highest success of any schoool teaching by mail—99 ~ 
Tecume expert professtoual tune: ighth yeur. 
wntes every whi Hundreds of 
No “grafts or worth- 
* Wut thorough und practical 
ut personal si 
ieces# to any 
without which, 


ceed in piano 
tuuing. 


Tothe NEW SYSTEM OF 
TEMPERMENT 


copyrighted nnd taucht only by us, we 
attribute our uniuinous success.’ By 
1 menus neglect getting our free pros 
pects if fnterestel in ucquiring the 
Dest profession of the duy. 


Chickering & Sons 
Our advanced students obtain fao- 
tory experience with Chickering mail ia 
& ‘Sons, whore thelr Chart 
work is Griticised from o, ferilerly 3 
a Chickering Stund- WL tuner for Chickering & 
ard. Think what this =X Si Catalog free, 887 
means to the student. B Washington St., Bos- 
ton, Mass, 


Hear what one of the Teachers of ‘‘Carleton 
College’’ has to say in regard to 


: ; ; 
Grimm’s Practical Method 
FOR BEGINNERS ON THE PIANO 
“Grimm's Piano Instructor ts bv far the most sensible and 
practical buuk on the subject that I have seen anywhere.” 

This is the opinion of hundreds of satisfied teachers in 
every section of the cou. try, Send ura copy for the next 
beginner. 

PRICE, $1.00. TEACHES’ PRICE, 75c, prepaid 


Are Your Pupils Interested? 
Are You Making Mechanics or Musicians ? 


For all-round Development Nothing is 
Better for Beginners than 


ce 2 2 a? 
Song Stories for the Piano 
By MISS CARRIE ALCHIN 

It is not a meaningless lot of exercises, but material 
that says something; melodions, expecially good in har- 
monic treatment, and of excehtionalvalue fur Ear Tratn- 
ine and ansposition, Revised ard augmented edition 
will be ready May ast, 1907. 
PRICE, 60 cents per copy TEACHERS’ PRICE, 


'S cents, preoaid 


THE GEO. B. JENNINGS CO. 


105-107 W. FOURTH ST., - CINCINNATI, O. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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THe ONty NewVioun 


WITH THE TRUE 
OLp ITALIAN TonE 


Lyon & Healy CREMONATONE Violins are made under the sunny skies of southern Europe by the foremost 
living Italian and French Violin-makers, in shops under our exclusive control. ree i 

the CREMONATONE compares very favorably with the best of the old Italian instruments in tone quality, 
This result is obtained (1) By using the best old Italian wood, garret-seasoned for more than a century; 
(2) By reproducing the best examples of the work of Stradavari and Guarnerius; (3) By using a Soft oil 
varnish from a recipe undoubtedly the same as that of the old masters; (4) By extending the varnishing 
and drying-out process over a period of from two to five years, : ‘ 

We are thus able to offer a new Violin of smooth, even tone that becomes sweeter and more flexible with every 
month of use. We have long been known as the world’s leading dealers in high-grade Violins, our annual sales 
being from 20,000 to 30,000 Violins. The CREMONATONE is the result of more than 40 years’ experience and is 

se. ; 
SMC REL ae ee eee famous King Joseph Guarnerius, of the Hawley collection, 
recently sold by us for $12,000_broad, sweet tone. Sold on easy monthly payments, $100.00. 


FREE Miata today: for a FREE copy 


Lyon & He: 
Musical Hand-book, Contains ered 
types of Lyon & Healy Cremonatono 
Violins. 00 pages, illustrations, prices 
and descriptions of over 25,000 Musical 
Instruments, all of g 


NOTE.—Professionals who havo 
despaired of ever obtaining a satisface 
tory Violin outside of the limited stock 
of high-priced old ones, are cordially 
requested to order a CREMONATONE 


on seven days free trial. &4 Adams St., Chicago. 


‘ood quality. 


Selected “Czerny’’ Studies 


Revised, Edited and Fingered, with Copious Annotations, by 
EMIL LIEBLING 
In Three Books : : : 4 : : : Price 90 cents each 


A valuable and noteworthy addition to the technical literature of the pianoforte? This work represents a dili; 
and careful selection of material from the entire works of Czerny including all the popular opus numbers, together 
less known, but equally meritorious studies, Mr, Liebling's editorial work has been of the most exact and painstakin, 
from both the technical and interpretative sides; the annotations are of real practical value and musical interest, 
volumes, which are carefully and closely graded, the studies being arranged in progressive order, range in difficult 

nd t venth grade 2 é 
a ceany see feciinical detail and his mastery of musical expression are truly remarkable; he was @ most volum- 
inous writer. The object of this present compilation is to present his very best studies in attractive and convenient form for 
generaluse. The success of this work has been of the most flattering character. It is the best work of the kind ever offered, 
It is printed from beautifully engraved special plates and substantially and thoroughly bound in heavy paper. 


THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


TEACHERS! 


Would You Be Surprised ? 


IF YOU could VITALIZE your pupils with the 


igent sifting 
with many 
ig character 
The three 
y from the 


“Music teaches most exquisitely the art 
Of development.’—D'Israeii, 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


OPENS 
BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 30th. 


For information, address 


CALVIN B. CADY 


SPIRIT OF SUCCESS? If you could EN. 

ERGIZE your slow and indifferent Pupils ? 
If correct HAND POSITION could be permanent. 
ly secured in TWO MINUTES? If DRUDGERY 
AND TECHNIC could be separated? If all this 
could be learned in TWO WEEKS? 


Ten Minutes’ Investigation Will Vi- 
tally Affect Your Whole Career 


Scad a postal to-day if you would save years 
of your pupils’ time. Short, Practical Courses i. 


Voice, Organ, Theory, Choir and Chorus Trait 
ing. Correspondence Courses in Harmony ay 
Piano Teaching. 


“Harmony Simplified,” 11th Ed., sent “on approval,” 


SHEPARD SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 
Carnegie Hall, New York, and Orange, N. J, 


CLASS PINS 


Special designs for musical clubs and classes, 
Write for illustrations to the manufacturers, 


BENT & BUSH 
15 School St., - - Boston, Mass. 


YOUR MUSIC IS TORNIN 


It will take one minute to repair it by using 


MULTUM-IN-PARVO BINDING TAPE 


5-yard roll of white linen or 10-yard 


roll of paper, 25¢ each, Postpaid, 
Hf your music dealer does not carry it SEND TO 


Theo. Presser, Philadelphia, Pa., 


or Multum-in-Parvo Binder Co., 624 Arch St., Phila., Pa, 


374 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass. 


TEACHING TEACHERS 
HOW TO TEACH PIANO 


i f Touch, 
Course of Ten Lessons in Modern Ideas o! r 
fechas Pedal, etc., and How to Apply Them 


JOHN ORTH, 146 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


TRADE The moisture regulator will 

keep the strings and tuning 

DAMPICIDE pine trom casting, will keep 
MARK the action just right, will esto 

your piano in tune longer, will last you three to seule pees 
without renewal, is put up in specially constructed wooden 


eady in piano. Prepaid by mail for $1.20. 
boxes ready to place in pian pacer 


Read this WILL PROTECT Edith A. 


from ae 
ind piani 5 lication). May 
blind pianist (address on app! on) 
ae Fe ener pUrenucea'a ox of Dasapistds duit 
Reale medina orcs: Alle inserumen? had been tuned 
ast f Hand I spected it would require tuning in June or 
if ‘Of this season, 1 Gnd, however, that this tuning 
ul 
will be entirely aad YOUR PIANO 
53 + * * # ® My . ANG 
pies has never stayed in tune like this before——EDITH 


. KNAPP. ; 
Folder ‘‘Care of a Piano,” free; write today. 


THE DAMPICIDE CO., Devt. E, Owego, N.Y. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


WILHELM Ganz, the composer, recently celebrated his 
sSeventy-fourth birthday. He Settled in London, in 1857. 


Mr. Watrer Damroscn and his orchestra have been 


ea Successful in their concerts at Ravinia Park, near 
hicago, 


Orcnesrrat matters in St. Louis are in a unsettled 


condition, and a conductor of experience anc authority 
Seems to be called for, 


A New York paper announces that the Henry W. 
Savage Opera Compiny will give “Salomé" { English, 
outside New York City ee Snlome ” a 


Tur London ymphony re ° ial 

: s y Orchestra gaye a_ specia 

pegttoyen foncert on June 3, to commemorate Dr. 
ichter's thirty Years of conducting in Wngland. 
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Intending purchasers 


of a strictly first- 
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ine 
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merits of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined and Gi 
tured musical public on account of its ute 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability; ea 
gance of design and finish. Catalogue matte 
application. 


‘THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHERS ; 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 
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University 0 


d abroad. 
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tached to the Institution. Last term begins 

1907. Sie gjonthe Post Graduate Course in, Europe for 
graduates, Write for circular. Sttng UNSCHULD, Pres. 
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at one of the best known institu! ' 
hn. Write for entalogue and part 


The next session will begin Sept. 2 
ulars of this offer, 

The location is very nttractiv 
the climate be ng very mild and it 


ALABAMA BRENAU COLLEGE—CONSERVATORY, 


young Indies from the North and West, 


thful. 


EUFAULA, ALA. 


WARD CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


NASHVILLE, facusie ce 
Ofers unsurpassed advantages for the study ty Valuable 
moderate cost. Brilliant and unrivalled PACT: Nashville 
Free Advantages. Helpful Musical Atmospher™ Catalogue. 
excels in Climate, Healthfulness and Culture. wn 


F MUSIC 
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buildings, steam heat, electric lights. Ie ae 
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board, furnished rooms) g140 to $180 Per eM er 17, '07 
Write for catalogue. 32nd session 


Brenau Conservatory 


GAINESVILLE, ss 
ennet noted mu 
__ Climate famed for health. Faculty of most Specialty. $i 
in South. Courses in musical pedasor™ one of the leading, 


au College, One Paral 
ents have advantages of Brenan © vautiiul catalog. 
institutions for waned in the South. Beautt 


T PAID. 
50 CENTS POST Ew YORK 
ox 521,N 
poe PON Poe CIRCULARS our advertisers. 
Pleaae mention THE ETUDE when addressing 


by Lortzing, Flotow, Nicolai, Becthoven and Maillart 
which neyer figure on our bills; and, what is more, the 
number of performances of some of these operas reach as 
high a figure as fifteen to twenty-five a season. > 


Tum NorronK and Norwicn Music Festivan an- 
nounce a prize of $250 for a cantata by a composer of 
British birth. ‘The competition closes December 1, 1997. 
‘An English musie lover, Mr, Ernest Newlandsmith, believ- 
ing that music is_ b ming complex and_ noisy, has 
ofiered a prize of $15 for the best composition by an 
amateur or professional in the form of a simple melody. 


Tre Frppratron or Women’s Musican Ciurs has 
established a reciprocity bureau, as a sort of ‘hange, 
by which any member of a club who is willing to appear? 
before other clubs in the Federation for expenses or a 
nall fee will be placed upon a list of available artis 
Some time later in the present year it is expected tha 
the Federation will offer prizes for work by American 
composers. The plans are not yet fully decided. 


‘Tue University of Illinois will dedicate a new audi- 
torium next fall and plans to have a work by a living 
American composer given under his own direction. Be- 
tween four and five thousand ballots have been sent out to 
musicians asking them to name the three most eminent 
living American composers. If any one composer has 
a clear majority of votes the invitation will be extended 
to him to be present and conduct one of his works. 


Tun collection of songs authorized by the German 
amperor has lately been published by Peters at Leipzig. 
Tt contains over 600 songs arranged for male quartet, 
ete. The division of the songs is interes ‘Thus there 


are seven groups, of which the first, four 
subdivisions (choruses, motets, other eccles songs: 
and folk songs of a sacred character)—serious and de- 


yotional, Fatherland songs, songs of huntsmen, seamen, 
peasants, miners, ete. 


Conrrmutions to the Edward MacDowell Fund are 
now coming in from foreign countries. ‘Toronto, Canada, 
has sent $4385, over $500 came from a concert 
given in Paris, and Germany sends several contributions. 
‘A committee of Americans is active in England, and 
nearly 0 has already come in. The fund now 
Amounts to about $40,000, ‘The mark set by the com- 
atte in charge is $100,000, whieh they wish to raise by 
munuary 1,_1908. Contributions should be sent to the 
surer of the fund at No. 60 Wall Street, New York 


tre 
City. 

A Neumrer of persons interested in music, both pro- 
sionals and amateu have arranged for a cons 
of musie for the masses of Moscow, The object 
torvupply solid, scientific musical instruction, and to di 
cover and train latent talent. In seven different quarter 
of the city large school rooms have been hired for choir 
practice, studies, lectures, and instruction. The lessons 
jor special instruments, piano, violin and ‘cello, are 
given by the teachers at their own homes. The yearly 
salary for a teacher is less than $50, yet men of 
high ‘standing are giving of their time to the movement. 
The pupils who attend the vocal classes pay a little less 
than $3 a year as a fee; the study of an instrument 
or solo singing is about $ a year, The number of 
pupils is now over ix hundred. 


Cart PorLiG, court conductor of the Royal Opera of 
statteart, has ‘been formally engaged as conductor of 
‘The Philadelphia Orchestra, to succeed the late Fritz 
Scheel. oniig is highly esteemed abroad as a composer 
no less than an orchestral conductor, and is eminently 
no dd to advance the artistic ideals of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and to carry on the great work so brilliantly 
Orebeny Eritz Scheel during seven years of labor for 
music in this city. 

Carl Pohlig’s career has been a notable one thr 
out. He was born in Teplitz, Bohemia, on Februar: 0, 
1864. He was recognized as one whose talents marked 
him for special advancement by Franz Liszt, who heard 
him in Weimar, where Pohlig was studying in the 
grammar school. Liszt's interest was actively continued 
for many years. Ile took the young student into his 
home, and also invited him to accompany him to Rome— 
a dis inction shared only by Tausig, von Biilow and 


Rubinstein. 
‘After exten 


professional tours throughout Burope, 
where his ab’ es as concert pianist were everywhere 
Whernized he went to Hamburg, where for seve ea 

recoms associated with Gustav Mahler in the director. 
ship of the opera. He then received an appointment as 
ship. cu. director at Coburg and Stuttgart, besides which 
musiondurted with exceptional snecess the Philharmonic 
he Certs, in Berlin, and Museums Concerts, in Frankfort ; 
comet Munich and other German cities. His ability as 
also cchestral conductor of first rank became increas 
an ont to the public. Pohlig early attained a position 
evlaent modern composers, of Germany, his music (svi 
phonies) having heen performed in Be lin by Felix Wein- 
gartner and by Hrnst Schuch in Dresden—always with 


succes! 
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es of the Engle- 


Trp concert and commencement exerci 
th. 


wood Musical Col were given June £ 


SAPOLIS Prano Cour J. M. Dungan, diree- 


ses June 19th. 


un Noraan Cioran Crur, Potsdam, ena 
Cre director, gave Cowen's “Rose Maiden 


ssi¢ Seerton of the Ohio State Teachers’ 4 


pm Mt 
Toe Music meeting at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, June 


ciation he 
and 26th. 
‘ym fourth annual veeital of the School of Musi 
saive sity of Wyoming, Mary Slavens Clark, director, 
s held dune 17th. 


: closing concert of the past season of the Marks 
ntory of Music, New York City, was held June 
; fifteen pupils s ed, 

§. D., Conan Unron gave two performances 
of Penzance” in June, under the direc- 
wnk HH. Tuttle. 


Tun AUunon 
of “The Pirat 
tion of Mr. 


THE annual commencement exercises of the Knox 
Conservatory of Music, Galesburg, Ill., was held June 
10th. 'There were six graduates. 


Tue University Cuorat Socrery, Tiffin, Ohio, Mr, 
EB. C. Zartman, director, gave Patten’s oratorio, ‘‘Isaiah," 
June 11th. The society numbers 40 members. 


Tur New Bedford (Mass.) ‘Théodore Dubois Choral 
Society, J. D. Brodeur, director, gave Gounod’s “Gallia” 
and Th. Sourilas’ cantata, “Jeanne d’Are,” in June. 


Tus Orarorro CHorus of Wooster University (Ohio), 
gave Schumann's cantata, “Paradise and the Peri,” June 
llth. Mr. J. Lawrence Erb is director of the society. 


Tue graduating exercises of the Strassberger Con- 
seryatorics of Music, St. Louis, Mo., were held June 16th. 
Thirty-three pupils were awarded diplomas and certifi: 
cates. 


Tne Wrst Sipp Mustcat CouLiecr, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Mr. Stephen Commery, director, gave its sixth annual 
commencement exercises, June 17th. Ten graduates were 
presented. 


Tue Derrorr Consprvarory or Music held its com- 
mencement exercises June 21st. Twenty-one pupils were 
granted diplomas and certificates. Mr. Francis L, York 
is the director. 


_Mr. Wa. F. Benrrey, director of the choir of the 
Central Congregational Chureh, Galesburg, Ill., sends Tir 
Erupe a copy of the year-book for 1906-07. The choir 
numbers 140 members, 


THE Circaco Prano CoLiecr, Charles B. Watt, director, 
held its commencement exercises June 20th. In academic, 
special and graduate courses nearly sixty diplomas and 
certificates were granted. 


Tne Comps Broad Street CONSPRVATORY OF MusIc, 
Philadelphia, has a summer course in_ music in conjune- 
tion with the Summer School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, July 8th to August 17th. 


Corey’s pupils, Detroit, Mich. gave a 
ale, Dramatique Lyrique, June 27th. 
ions from Verdi, Sain éns, Mascagni, Bemberg, 
and by American song writers were given. 


Miss Eprrm Lynwoop Winn is in charge of a summer 
school of music and languages, a camp for girls and 
young women, at Assawampsett Lake, Lakeville, Mass. 
The camp will be open until September 1st. 


_ Trp Krorcer Scnoon or Music, St. Louis, Mo., held 
its annual commencement ercises, June 20th. At the 
summer session Mr, Kroeger conducted a course of study 
in theoretical and historical work, six lectures each. 


THE COMMEN( NT EXERCISES of the Nashville, 
Tenn., Conservatory of Music consisted of a series of 
four recitals. Thirty-one pupils received diplomas and 
certificates. Mr. C. J. Schubert is director of the school. 


Tum annual commencement concert and exercises of 
the American Conservatory, Chicago, were held June 14th. 
Diplomas and certificates for work in various depart- 
ments and courses were granted to 205 pupils. The con- 
servatory is directed by Mr. John J, Hattstaedt. 


TAKE A RECORD. 


See How Many Friends Are Hurt by Coffee. 


Iv would be just as reasonable for a temperance 
advocate to drink a little diluted whiskey as to drink 
coffee, for one is as truly an int> nt as the other, 
and persistence in the use 9% coree brings on a 
variety of chrenic diseases, notorious among which 
are dyspepsia, heart palpitation (ultimately heart 
failure), frequently constipation, kidney troubles, 
many cases of weak eyes and trembling condition of 


the neryes. 

These are only a few of the great variety of diseases 
which come from an unbalanced nervous system, 
caused by the persistent daily use of the drug, caf- 
feine, which is the active principle of coffee. Another 
bit of prima facie evidence about coffee is that the 
victims to the habit find great difficulty in giving it up. 

They will solemnly pledge to themselves day after 
day that they will abandon the use of it when they 
know that it is shortening their days, but morning 
after morning they fail, unti! they grow to despise 
themselves for their lack of self control. 

Any one interested in this subject would be greatly 
surprised to make a systematic inquiry among 
prominent brain workers. There ave hundreds of 
thousands of our most prominent people who have 
abandoned coffee altogether and are using Postum 
Food Coffee in its place, and for the most excellent 
reasons in the world. Many of them testify that ill 
health, neryous prostration, and consequent inability 
to work, has in times past, pushed them back and out 
of their proper standing in life, which they have been 
able to regain by the use of good health, strong nerves, 
and great vitality. since coffee has been thrown out 
and Postum put in its place. ‘There’s a Reason.” 
Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. it has been 
called “a health classic,’ by some physicians. 
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name of an interval consider the distance apart of the 
notes. € to D is always some kind of a second; C to 
E some kind of a third, some kind cf a fourth, etc., 
no matter what accidental changes there are in the names 
of the notes. C sharp to W fiat has to be called a 
diminisned third, yet it suunus the same on the piano 
as C sharp to D sharp, which is a major second. If you 
stop to think of the real, distance apart of the notes of 
an interval, not on the piano keyboard but on a correct 
table of intervals, you will have little difficulty in ana- 
lyzing an interval rrectly. The explanation that you 
quote from Palmer's “Piano Primer’? seems to be emi- 
nently rational. 


It is difficult to indicate how_to pronounce Saint- 
Satns’ name, unless familiar with French pronunciation. 
One authority gives it as follows: San-San with a 
French nasal n. Others pronounce the s on the end. My 
prescription would be to start to say Sung Song, with 
short a and short o, and stop just as the g is beginning. 


G. Carl Goldmark is still living in Vienna. 


7. Carl Goldmark was born May 18, 1830, at Keszthely, 
in Hungary; lus father was a antor’’ at the Jewish 
synagogue there and too poor to afford regular musical 
instruction for his son, ‘The village schoolmaster taught 
him the rudiments of music; he entered the school of 
the Oedenburger Musik-Verein in 1842. Here his talent 
on the violin was considered remarkable enough to war- 
rant his bemg sent to Vienna. In 1544-45 he was a 
pupil of Leopold Jansa, entering the conservatory in 1847 
as a pupil of Béhm in violin-playing and of Preyer for 
harmony, ‘Lhe political disturvances of 1848 compelled 
the closing of the con: itory; thus Goldmark was 
thrown on his own resources. Engaged in the town 
theatre at Raab, when the town capitulated to the gov- 
ernment forces, he was by some mistake led out to be 
shot as a rebel. Lis life was saved by a friend who ex- 
plained the mistake. In 1850 he returned to Vienna, 
where he worked hard for seven years, becoming ac- 
quainted with orchestral instruments and attempting 


yoldmi 

favor of Wagner in the Konstitutionelle Zeitung. Almost 
ten years were deyoted to the completion and revision 
of his most famous opera, “The Queen of Sheba,” which 
was produced March 10, 1875, at the Court Opera at 
Vienna, under Wilhelm Gericke, 

It has since been given in many towns in Italy, in 
Madrid and in New York. It was obviously under obliga- 
tion to Wagner, but still possessed virtues of its own. 
Four years, from 1882, were spent in the composition of 
“Merlin,” a second opera, procuced in Vicnna, November 
49, 1886. Other operas by Goldmark are: “Das Heim- 
chen am Herd,” founded on Dickens’ “Cricket on the 
The Prisoners of 


¢ 
tion, clei 
works by 
following : 


tiche 
mile cherzo, Op. 19, for 
Op. sonata in D for piane and violin; Op. 
oncerto, A minor; Quintet in B flat, piano and 
7. symphony in FE flat; Op. 86 and 37, over- 
‘and “Prometheus Bound 
for piano and violoncello: Op. 4%, suite for piano and 
yiolin: Op. 44, overture, Seherzo for 
orchest Op. 49. overture. 1 symphonic 
poem, “Zr and a second violin concerto are said to 
poriolamark’s latest works. ‘The following story is told 
7 nar . ; 
of eeieoaad himself traveling alone in the same compart- 
ment with a very attractive lady to whom he wished to 
make himself known. After some desultory conversation 
he thought to make a great impr. ion and at the same 
time reveal himself by saying Madam, T am, the com- 
poser of the Queen of She h! indeed, the 
iv's somewhat languid rel that a good posi- 
tion?” Goldmark Symphonie tures and the first 
violin concerto are in the repertory of the large orchestras 
of this count his chamber music is heard le often. 


tures. iS 


G, B-—Dr. Hermann Deiters. the writer on muste, died 
lately at Coblentz, Ile born at Bonn, in 1888. where 
ately Hq law and afterwards philology. taking the degre>s 
nee octor of laws and doctor of philosophy in 1858. He 
of eal as colleginte teacher in Bonn ), at Diiren 
acted a ollogiate Cirector at Konitz, in West 


rie (is74). at Posen (1878). and at Bonn’ in 18 


he was appointed a member of the board of 
ction at Coblentz, and, in 1890, assistant 
ublic worsbin at Berlin. In 1903 he became 
{ Coblentz. He tributed to Bagge's 
y (1860-62), _he wrote on 
5). on R. Sehu 


188: 
instru 
or of 


mann as a worn). on the Beethoven Hes ttiva at Bonn 

aM fuch’s cantata. “O: ni 
(1871). on Max Dri eneral inforest Is a series of avticles 
his gen ee. afterwar nslated by Rosa Newmarch, for 
on Brahms. attri ni of biographical data on 
a long time for hi into German (the origi- 
Brahms, Maver publishe A. W. Thayer's exhaustt 
nal mynd eee eethoyen. in three volumes. After Thaver 
biogranby Of tree ok the revision of the volumes already 
death be mrene completion of the fourth volume, This 
publiearly finished at the time of his death. 


list of easv nieces among modern 
T suggest the following: ‘At the 


“Berceuse,”” 
5, No. 3, by Rach- 
5. No. 2. by Rimsky-Korsakoff ; 


xf az See) dern 
fh 49, No. 1, by Glazounoff. The moc 
pene oe AN the piano are inclined to geehter com 
S for ewost the following for consideration : 
ns pnt Non fs, cGreen Take.” “Halt at Byening, 
ee UR from Op._88, by Vincent andy: fwvo fara 
Nos. 4 and eeiciaty de Tnne.” from (he St fe Berea. 
Lesa by Claude Debuny and ‘Pavane, vy Ma 
mise Be A 
Ravel. 


Russian comp 
Convent,” °S: 


> Alex. Hiinskv: per. 
by tnof “Ramance,” Op! 1 


plics 


GRAVE OR GAY? 


Most friends of music hold that the grave mood 
(some include also the sentimental) is more signifi- 
cant, of deeper meaning than the cheerful, sunny 
mood. Such critics take ouly a one-sided view of the 
nature of music. The dramatic poet, it is true, can 
fully express his greatness only in drama or tragedy, 
for only in such a setting can his characters appropri- 
ately express large and lofty thoughts. But with music 
the case is different, for this art (which, by the way, 
Schopenhauer considered the most powerful of all 
arts) concerns itself with tnought of beauty and of 
feeling, and such ideas mav be cheerful as well as 
grave. For musie always :emains music, in its es- 
sential beauty and purity, as Schopenhauer says, even 
when it accompanies the most ridiculous nonsense of 
the comic opera, and by such aa union is not moved 
from its original lofty heights. 

Is there anything more beautiful than the music of 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Fignro?” In my opinion that 
opera is one of the most beautiful works of art which 
we possess. If anyone considers the grave and 
pathetic as stending far above the gay and graceful 
in music, let him ask. ary gifted composer, who has 
perfect command of the technical side of his art, which 
is easier for him, to write at any moment, a short, sad 
composition, or to compose a graceful melody which 
will enchant his heare Movements like the Alle- 
gretto of Beethoven’s Highth Symphony cannot be 
created except in moments of the highest inspiration, 
while many worthy pieces of different character, from 
excellent composers too, can be written without great 
inspiration. So, for example, Spohr composed for 
years, during certain hours of every morning; whether 
he was always in the mood for it is the question. It 
is a fact that in Spohr’s melodies the elegiac mood 
predominated.—From the German by F. L. 


Nor much thought has been given to the circum- 
stance that an intimate relationship exists between 
musical. notation and the study of harmony, or even 
the piano. The harmony teacher enrolls his pupils 
(most of whom play the piano) and immediately 


‘starts in with the lessons. When, soon after, he re- 


ceives the written exercises of the class, his eye 
meets the most extraordinary secribblings, often un- 
intelligible, the accidentals after or over the notes 
instead of before, the notes slanting as if the wind 
had blown them down, and no leger line over or 
under the staff. It is the same in the public High 
Schools, as I happened to see in some exercises 
shown me. Conservatories and schools where mu 
is taught would do well to give the pupils a pre- 
paratory course in musical notation; they would have 
more intelligent results in theory and executive 
music. 


MEAT OR CEREALS. 


A Question of Interest to All Careful Persons. 


ARGUMENTS on food are interesting. Many persons 
adopt a vegetarian diet on the ground that they do 
not like to feel that life has been taken to feed them. 
nor do they fancy the thought of eating dead meat. 

On the other hand, too great consumption of partly 
cooked, starchy oats and wheat or white bread, pastry, 
ete. produces serious bowel troubles, because the 
bowel digestive organs, (where starch is digested). 
are overtaxed and the foo. ferments, producing gas. 
and microbes generate in the decayed food, frequently 
bringing on peritonitis and appendicitis. 

Starchy food is absolutely essential to the human 
body. Tts best form is 
Nuts,” where the starch is changed into a form of 
sugar during the process of its manufacture. In this 
way, the required food is presented to the system in a 
pre-digested form and is immediately made into blood 
and tissue, without taxing the digestive organs. 

A remarkable result in nourishment is obtained ; the 
person using Grape-Nuts gains quiekly in physical 
and mental streneth. Why in mental? Because the 
food contains delicate particles of Phosvhate of 
Potash obtained from the grains, and this unites with 
the albumen of all food and the combination is what 
nature uses to rebuild worn out cells in the brain. 


This is a seientifie fact that ean be easily proven by 


ten da use of Granoe-Nuts. “Ther 
Read. “The Road to Wellville.” in pkgs. 


a Reason.” 


shown in the food “Grape-, 
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e situnted on Brond St., Philadelphia's: 
© street, ten minutes’ ride from terminal depots, 
ae aboppt Building is modern in every 
er distilled. The numerous: 
our dormitories sufficient 
fof healthful, innocent and. 


with pl 


eae nim isn simultaneous development of char 
a marker 


pt egree. 
SPECIAL SUMMER TERM: July 8 to August 17 
For free year book and information address 
J. H. KEELER, Secretary 


THIRTY-NINTH SEASON 


PHILADELPHIA 
MUSICAL ACADEMY 


The Oldest Successful School of Music 


1617 Spruce St. and 6029 Main St., 
GERMANTOWN 


RICHARD ZECKWER, Director 
= 


TEACHERS: R, Zeckwer, C. Samans, W. Leps, 
vee Cemillg Zeckwer, H. 
as Orche: “ite Concert-master of Thom- 
ger,S, Sower Bip Nitiland, Misses M. Buedin- 


E. Mohr, M. Wailer 1?Caeats V. Henderson, 


THE HAHN SCHOOL oF Music| 


Weightman SQERICK E. HAHN, Director 
sy a 1524 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa: 
Luther Gouraai anes 


lan federick E. Hahn 
Me Philip ¥ 


The : 
Sternberg School of Music 
Ge mpleté M aN VON STERNBERG, Principal 
ean Education in all branches. 
F , RITE FOR ! 
uller Building, 19 South 18th St SLANG Pa. 


One Hundred 
uve success js 

eh 
= me 


. Four pupils 
an Guild of Orgauists 


es A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 
In fee oS epeteonen | 


The 2 
he Sher Wood, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


INCORPORATED 1800 


COLLEGE oF Music 


DEGREES 
1511 GIRARD ave” 


SIC CONFERRED 
K. H. CHANDLER, Pros't 


HISTORY 


560 Pages 


WJ BALTZELL 


Subject to a lberal 
PRICE, $1.75 dritessionat atscount 
i he 
The plan of the book centers attention upon t 
evolution of music, every great master heine: places 
according to his contribution to the art and ms # 
fluence on subsequent development, the aim Deine 
to present an accurate and faithful record 0! ie 
facts essential to good understanding of the grow 


A Work ‘Indispensable to Every Musician 
A COMPLETE History oF Music 


COMPREMENSIVE 

Contributed Chapters by Dr. IL. A. Clarke, University of Pennsylvania; Mr, Clarence G. 
Hamilton, Wellesley College; Mr 
Mr, Arthur Elson, Boston ; Mr. F. 
Griters of experience and authority on subjects connecte 


By W. J. BALTZELL Brought up to 1906 


THE STANDARD TEXT BOOK ON THE SUBJECT 


CONCISE PRACTICAL 


. Arthur L. Judson, Denison University ; Mr. E. B. Hill and 
S$. Law and Mr. Preston Ware Orem, Philadelphia teachers and 
d with the history of music. 


PEDAGOGIC FEATURES OF GREAT YALUE 10 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS ARE 


Arrangement in lessons of moderate length, two 
per week during the school year. : 

Suggestions for independent work and reading by 
pupils. A 7 

Review helps and subject outlines. 

Questions at the end of each lesson, 

Reference lists of more exhaustive works, 

A pronouncing index. 

Many illustrations. 

Paragraph headings. 
abling the eye, ata glance, to fix In the mind the gist 


of ancient, classical and modern music. ree 
on . 
Prominent. names, terms, Important statements, $6 co) crvatories of Musle 


THEO, PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A collection _of music of high order for 


the REED ORGA 
Price $1.25 per volume 
Organi for the pipe organ compiled by DUDLEY BUCK. 


N in Three Volumes 


Selected from Vox 6 5 
- r the Reed Organ by 
‘ JUSTUS P. WESTON 
ere eS a pe 


These volumes make a most exceptional collection of music of a 
high order, not difficult and 


suitable for a church organ without pedals. 
The pieces are also most useful for instructive purposes. 
Owing to t 


he dearth of good material for the reed organ, we can 
most emphatically recommend these volumes to all organists, particularly 
those in the smaller towns, 


especially as the contents is both attractive 
and new. A very limited n 


umber of the epg easton Le ee a 
: - of Boston having reached the genera musica 
le i: 2 eee a os introduction used heretofore. 


A list of contents upon application 


eS 
THEO. PRESSER, cHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A HISTORY OF MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


First Studies in Music Biography 


is no other book of this kind on the market, | For, foundation-study in 


L history this book is the best obtainable. hers who know the 
By Thomas Tapper musitior value of biography over history for first study will secure the best re- 
sults in their class-room work with this volume, 
‘ach biography is the resul s distiiee 
Ai picture from biographical study 
ete sketch of every composer's life is given, containing as much 
should know of composers, Its yalue lies in the interest it 


Fully Illustrated 


Price $ i 50 


reneral history Dy ! 
ef is makin; y 
udy of music-history.. 
ily how to proceed with the book 
portrait and ill ions, tabular 
as for further study. 


For Self or Class Study 
For One’s Own Reading 


No. 1708 CHESTN' 
PHILADEL 


Teaching Helps 


First Studies in Reading, Rhythm 
and Expression for the Pianoforte 
M. L. BROWN 


A book for beginners, giving special attention to foun- 
dation work, correct fingering. equal facility in reading and 
playing with either hand from both clefs,a clear knowl- 
edge of note and rest time-values, a right forming of the 
hand, and touch. 


Price, $1.00 


J Etiice 2) Cre 
Writing Books for Music Pupils 
By CHAS. W. LANDON 


A Complete Course of Writing Exercises for 
Acquiring a Knowledge of Musical Notation 
This work is a great advance on anything heretofore 

published in this line. It abounds in new and ingenious 

features. Any pupil who faithfully works out its exercises 
will be a correct and rapid reader of music, instrumental 
or vocal. Blank paper, with lines for writing music, is in- 
cluded in fhe book. 

Price complete, 50 cents 


In two books, 30 cents each 
(ee eee 


Ear Training 
ARTHUR E, HEACOX 


Ear training, perhaps the most important subject in 
music’study, is at the foundation of the very structure of 
all musical education. This work begins with the ele- 
mentary stage, and proceeds by gradual steps to the 
higher cultivation of the ear, 

Mr. Heacox has been teaching this branch for many 
years, so that the system has been thoroughly tested in 
practical every-day teaching. 


Price, 75 cents 


Landon’s Reed Organ Method 


The method is superior in many practical points. It is 
carefully graded; everything is fully, clearly and concisely 
explained and illustrated. The book treats the reed organ 
as a reed organ; the music all being arranged on that 
basis. Many new and charming effects are shown, Every 
piece is fully annotated, fingered intelligently, effectively 
phrased and the expression indicated. 


Price, $1.50 


Childhood Days 


Instructive Pieces for Four Hands. 
HANS HARTHAN 


A duet album for beginners. The work is divided into 
two portions: in the first part, the pupil plays the Primo; 
in the second part, the Secondo. The pupil is thus famil- 
iarized with both clefs. The material is most attractive 
throughout. 

Price, 50 cents 


The Pedals of the Pianoforte 
HANS SCHMITT : 


This isa most important work, exhaustive and instruc- 
tive. There are pedal effects pointed out in this work 
which are never dreamed of by the average pianist. It 
is the best work in the English language on the subject. 


Price, $1.00 


Lessons in Musical History 
JOHN COMFORT FILLMORE 


A comprehensive outline of musical history from the 
beginning of the Christian era to the present time; es- 
pecially designed for the use of schools and literary 
institutions. 

The work has been adopted as a standard in many im- 
portant schools and conservatories. 


Price, $1.50 


A System of Teaching Harmony 
HUGH A, CLARKE, MUS. DOC. 


The object kept in view is how to enable the pupil to 
grasp, in the easiest, most interesting and comprehen- 
sible way, the mass of facts and rules which make up the 
art of harmony. 

FOR CLASS OR SELF-INSTRUCTION 


Price, $1.25 
Key to Harmony, Price 50 cents 


Counterpoint Strict and Free 
HUGH A, CLARKE, MUS. DOC. 


Dr. Clarke has based this work on the plan used in his 
very successful text-book on Harmony, and aimed to 
make the instruction practical in its application to modern 
music. Unlike the older works on ‘the subject, strict 
counterpoint is not dwelt upon almost exclusively, but 
modern free counterpoint is made the subject of exhaust- 
ive study and its relation to modern harmony clearly 


indicated. 
Price, $1.00 


a 
Mail orders solicited and filled (o all parts of the country, 
Any of our works sent on inspection to responsible persons. 


THEO. PRESSER, Philadelphia, Pa, 


“YOURE SAFE” 


in the hands of the little cap- 
tain at the helm,—the ‘com- 
plexion specialist,’’ whose re- 
sults are certain, whose fees 
are small. 


MENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum 


TOILET POWDER 


protects and soothes, a sure 
relief from Sunburn, Prickly 
Heat, Chafing, etc. Put up 
in non-refillable boxes—the 
“box that lox’*—for your pro- 
tection. If Mennen’s face is 
on the cover it’s genuine and 
@ guarantee of purity. Delight- 
ful after shaving. Guaranteed 
under Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30, 1906, Serial No. 1542. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail, 


25¢. SAMPLE FREE 
G. Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 

' Try Menmnen’s 
Violet Borated 
Talcum Toilet 
Powder, It has the 
scent of fresh cut 
Parma Violets. 


From Promi-ent Teachers Everywhere, 
Attest to the Practical Value of the 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
By W. S. B. MATHEWS 


The leading musical writer and educator of the present time 


Sheet Music Form. Our usual Discount Allowed. 


Standard studies, arranged in progressive order, selected from the 
best composers, for the cultivation of = 


TECHNIC, 


carefully edited, fingered, phrased and annotated, with complete 
directions for the application of Mason’s “System of Touch and 
Technic” for the production of a modern style of playing. 


When ordering, mention the PRESSER sprep 
there are other works with similar names on the market. 


vose* 


. Where they can be examined, but if 


Thousands of Testimonials 


Standard Graded 
Course of Studies 


10 Grades 10 Volumes $1.00 Each 


TASTE, and SIGHT READING 


SEND FOR ANY OR ALL OF THE VOLUMES ON INSPECTION 


THEO. PRESSER 222S#22 Phila., Pa. 


have been established 55 YEARS, 
family in moderate circumstances can own a VOSE Blanc’ Wve fe Salk 
instruments in exchange and deliver th 
expense. Write for Catalogue D and ex 


VOSE @ SONS PIANO CO,, 159 Boylston Street, Boston, Maes. 


ANOS 


To Music Teachers 


F you could spend an hour’s 
time at our factory we 
could easily convince you 

of the high artistic and mechan- 
ical excellence of the Ivers & 
Pond piano. Music teachers 
who appreciate and require the 
best pianos, will find Ivers & 
Pond instruments not only su- 
perlatively fine, but wonderfully 
economical because of their last- 
ing qualities. They are as near- 
ly indestructible as pianos can 
be made, and their annual cost 
for tuning is less than one-half 
that of the average “ commercial” piano, 
in the stores of the leading piano houses 


Our pianos will be found 
throughout the United States, 


fain r Hf no dealer sells them in your 
vicinity, we have a special Proposition to make to music teachers. 


It may interest you. You can try an Ivers & Pond piano in your 
home before buying. We take old pianos in exchange, and sell on 
very easy payments. Catalogue and full information free. 


Our Method of Selling, Where wg have no dealer we will sell you direct 
payments wherever you live. We have de an fo. Suet rene, and on! easy 
residing in the most remote villages and cities in the Uimted & tes, requirine no Payton 
pianos have been rec hen comes a small cash 
e take old pianos or organs 
and a personal letter with 
Write us to-day, 


Sep Ser Serer ual ae 
IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY 


141 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


1 approved, 
y payments. Wi 


Fundamental 


Pincinles of TN Leschetizky Methdd 
THE MODERN PIANIST |~ szssesnc 


any other; 
By MARIE PRENTNER PADERRWSET 
A Graduate of, and the ablest Assistant for many years to ESSIPOFF 


THEO. LESCHETIZKY GABRioWerson 


F A . BLOOMFIELD- 
Issued with his unqualified endorsement, PRENTNER Hebe 


Illustrated with twenty plates, drawn fro SLIVINSKI 
m™m 
nature by celebrated European artists SIEVEKING 
+ 


3 English and German Text throughout, Price, $1 50 
The Leschetizky system of Piano Techni ag oe Mae 
work is an authentic and lucid exposition, Wad Saat eo of pach hia 
Czerny, and enlarged and perfected by the keen Personality of noven fathered by 
This great pedagogue believes only i A Ly” eschetizky. 


the public who are not his pupils. 
This system forms a complete, 
of piano technic from the foundation onward 


tremely practical treatise 


* a equall y 

as well as the finished artist. Itis about as near a pe tapted to the } 
j 

who are wedded to some o " 

the merits of the Leschetizky work. It has feat arm h 
not adopted as a whole. n if it is 4 


With English and German in parallel colu 


May 29, 1902 

Fraulein Prentner 
“*You being my pupil of 
many years’ standing and 
most valuable assistant, it 
goes without saying that 
you are thoroughly quali- 
fied to write and publish a 
school after my principles 
and system of teaching.’? 
Prof, Theo. Leschetizky, 


The examination of this: work will leav i 
sion that will affect all future ideas of niano-playiey 


THEO. PRESSER, PUBLISHER 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


By our System of 


0 i . We take old 
© new piano in your home free of 
planations. 


